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: UB FILTER: had 8 a very exact way ; 
of computing tlie abilities of their Saints or 
A Eſcobar, for inſtance, was ſaid to have 
learning as ſive, genius as four, and gravity as ſeven. 
Caramuel was greater than he. His learning was as 
eight, his genius as ix, and his gravity as thirteen. 
Werel to eſtimate the merits of our Chineſe Philo- 
ſopher by the ſame ſcale, I would not heſitate to 
ſtate his genius ſtill higher; but, as to his learning 
and gravity, theſe I think wight fafely be marked 
as nine hundred and vivety-ming, dy hin one degree 
of abſolute frigicdli , 

Yet upon his firit appearance here, many wore 
angry not to find bim as ignorant as a Tripeline 
ambaſſador, or an envoy from Mujac. They. were 
ſurpriſed to find a man born ſo far from London, 
that ſchool of prudence and wiſdom, endued even 
with a moderate capacity. They expreſſed the lame 
Fugprle: at liis knowledge that the Chineſe do at 
ours. How comes it (ſaid they) that the Euro- 
— remote from China, think with ſo muc li 
juſtice and preciſion? They have never read our 
books, they ſcarcely know even our letters, and yet 
they talk and reaſon juſt as we do.“ * I be tr ath is, 
the Chineſe and we aàre pretty much alike.” Differ- 8 
ent degrees of refinement, and not of diſtance, mark 
the  diltinetions —_— mankind. Savages, AE: 
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moſt oppoſite climates have all but one character of 
improvidence and rapacity; and tutored nations, 
hon ever ſeparate, make uſe of the very ſame me- 
thoqds to procure refined enjoyment. . 
The diſtinctions of polite” nations are few; but 
ſuch as are peculiar to the Chineſe, appear in every 
page of the following correſpondence. The meta- 
phors and allufions are all drawn from the Eaſt. 
Their formality our author carefully preſerves. 
Many of their favourite tenets in morals are illut- 
trated. The Chineſe are always concife, ſo is he; 
ſimple, fo is he. The Chineſe are grave and ſenten- 
tious, ſo is he. But in one particular, the reſem- 
blance is peculiarly ſtriking: the Chineſe are often 
dull; and fo is he. Nor has my aſſiſtance been | 
_ wanting. We are told in an old romance, of a cer- } 
"tam knight-errant and his horſe, who contracted an || 
intimate friendfhip. The horfe moſt uſually bore | 
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the knight, but in caſes of extraordinary difpatech, 
the knight returned the favour, and carried his 
Horſe. Thus in the intimacy between my author 
and me, he has uſually given me a lift of his eaſtern 
1 fublimity, and I have ſometimes given him a return 
ot my colloquial eaſe. nr 
Feet it appears ſtrange in this ſeaſon of panegy rie, 
when ſcarce an author paſſes unpraiſed either by 
= © his friends or himſelf, that ſuch merit as our Philo- 
ſopher's ſhould be forgotten. While the epithets 
4 'of ingenious, copions, elaborate, and refined, are 
laviſhed among the mob, like medals at a corona- 
tion, the lucky prizes fall on every ſide, but not one 
on him. I could on this occaſion make myſelf me- 
lancholy, by conſidering the capriciouſneſs of pub- | 
lic taſte, or the mutability of fortune; but during 
this fit of morality, leſt my reader ſhould ſleep, III 
take a nap myſelf, and when 1 awake tell him my 
6 87 dream. + . 5 An Wat DIALECT ESE, > 35 Be STE 
l imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I 
ſtood by its fide. Several booths were erected upon 
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the ice, and 1 was told by one of the ſpectators, 
that FashION FAIR was going to begin. He add- 
ed, that every author who would carry his works 
there might probably find a very good reception. 
I was reſolved, however, to obſerve the humours of 
the place in ſafety from the ſhore, ſenſible that ice 
was at beſt precarious, and having been always a 
little cowardly in my fleep. _ Py 

Several of my acquaintance ſeemed much more 
hardy than I, and went over the ice with intrepidi- 
ty. Some carried their works to the fair on fledges, 
ſome on carts, and thoſe which were more volumi- 
nous were conveyed in waggons. Their temerity 
aſtoniſhed'/ me. I knew their cargoes were heavy, 
and expected every moment they would: have gone 
to the bottom. They all entered the fair, however, 
in ſafety and each ſoon after returned, to my 
great ſurpriſe, highly ſatisfied with his entertain - 
ment, and the bargains he had brought away. 

The ſucceſs of ſuch numbers at laſt began to 
operate upon me. If theſe, cried I, meet with fa- 
vour and ſafety, ſome luck may, perhaps, for once 
attend the unfortunate. I am reſolved to make a 
new adventure. The furniture frippery, and fire- 
works of China, have long been faſhionably bought 
up. I'll try the fair with a ſmall cargo of Chineſe _ 
morality. If the Chineſe have contributed to-viti- 
ate our taſte, I'll try how far they can help to im- 
prove our underſtanding. But as others have driven 


into the market in waggons, I'Il cautiouſly begin by 


venturing a wheel barrow. Thus reſolved, I baled 


up my goods, and fairly ventured ; when, upon 


juſt entering the fair, I fancicd the ice that had 
ſupported an hundred waggons before, cracked 
under me and wheel-barrow, and all went to the 
bottom. | 1 ; 3 

Upon awaking from my reverie, with the fright, 
I could not help wiſhing that the pains taken in giv- _ 
ing this correſpondence Pig Engliſh dreſs had been 
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employed in contriving new political ſyſtems, or 


new plots for farces. I might then have taken my 
ation in the world, either as a poet or a philoſo · 
pher; and made one in thoſe little ſocieties, where 


men elub to raiſe each other's reputation. But at 


preſent I belong to no particular =" qu 
one of thoſe ſolitary animals, that has been forced 


from its foreſt to gratify human curioſity. My 
earlieſt wifh was to eſcape unheeded an 3 


but 1 have been ſet up for halfpence, to fret and 


{camper at the end of my chain. Though none 


are injured by my rage, I am naturally tog ſavage 
to court any friends by fawning ; too obſtinate to 
be taught new tricks ; and too improvident to mind 
what may happen: I am appeaſed, though not con- 
tented: too indolent for intrigue, and too timid to 
puſh for favour, lam But what ſignifies what I am. 


Fortune and Hope adieu I ſee my. Port: 
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To I. „ Merchant, in London. _ = 


Sik j7hb ith (rns 77595 Amſterdam. 


OURS of the acts instant, covert the two 
bills, one on Meſl. R. and D. value 4781. 10s. 
and the other on Mr. ****, value 2851. duly came 
to hand; the former of which met with honour, 
but the other has been trifled with, and 1 am afraid | 
will be returned proteſted. POV of 
The bearer ot this is wy friend, gane let 
him be yours. He is a native ef Honan in China, 
and one who did me ſignal ſervices when he was a 
mandarine, and a factor at Canton. By frequently 
converſing with the Engliſh there, he has learned 
the language, though entirely a ſtranger to their 
manners and cuſtoms. I am told he is a philoſo - 
pher; I am ſure he is an honeſt man; that to you 
will be the beſt recommendation, next to on ve” 
hh of his chew} the friend of, * . 


the; eule. 
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. VV 
Friend of my heart, Lond. 

XMHAL the wings of peace reft upon thy dwelling, and 
the ſhield of conſcience preſerve thee from vice 
and miſery: for all thy favours accept my grati- 
_ tude and eſteem, the only tributes a poor philoſo- 
phic wanderer can return. Sure fortune is reſolved 


ro make me unhappy; - when ſhe gives others a 


power of teſtifying their friendſhip by actions, and 
leavesme only words to expreſs the fincerity of mine, 

L am perfectlygſenſible of the delicacy by which 
you endeavourto teflien your own merit and my obli- 
gations. By calling vour late inſtances of friend- 
lip only a return for former favours, you would 


induce me to.impute to your juſtice what Lowe to 


your generolty. + 
hs fervices I did you at Canton, juſtice, human- 
ity; and wy; office bade me perform. tho&- you 
have done me ſince my arrival at Amſterdam, no 
laws obliged you to, no juſtice required; even half 
your: favours would base been greater than my 
moſt ſanguine expectationsèçgs .. 
The ſum of money, therefore, which you private- 
1yi conveyed into my baggage, When I was leaving 
Holland, and which I was ignorant of till my arri- 


val in London, I muſt beg leaye to return, Yon 


have been bred a merchant, and I a {cholar : You 
conſequently love money better than J. You can 
find pleaſure in ſuperfiuity, I am perfectly content- 
ed with what is ſufficient : take, therefore, what 3s 
yours; it may give you ſome pleaſure, even though 
you have no occaſion to uſe it; my happineſs it 


cannot improve, foi I have already all that I want. 


My paſſage by ſea, from Rotterdam to England, 
was more painful to meg 


* 


journies Lever 
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neat at ant. 
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ral on land. 1 have traverſed the immeaſtitabfs 
wilds of Mogul Tartary ; felt all the rigours of 
Siberian ſkies. I have had my repofe an hundred 


times diſturbed by invading ſavages, and have ſeen, 
without ſhrinking, the defart fands riſe like a trou- 


bled ocean all around me: againſt theſe calamities _ 


was armed with reſolution ; but in my paſſage to 


England, though nothing occurred that gave the 


mariners any uneaſineſs, Jet to one who was never 
at ſen before, all Was à ſubject of aſtoniſhment and 
terror. To find the land diſappear, to ſee our ſhip 
mount the waves quick as an arrow from the Tartar 
bow, to heat the wind howling through the cord- 
age, to feel a ſickneſs which depreſſes even the 
ſpirits of the brave; theſe were unexpected diſ- 
treſſes, and conſequently aflaulted me n 


+ to receive them. 


Vou men of Europe think nothin 2 * a voyage by 
ſea. With us of China, a man, we has been from 
ſight of land, is regarded upon his return with ad- 
miration. I have known ſome proxies: where 


Li 


there is not even a name for the ocean. What a 


ſtrange people, therefore, am 1 got amongſt, Who 
have founded an-empire on this unſtable element, 


who build cities upon billows that riſe higher than 
the mountains of Tipartala, and make the yup 5 


more formidable than the wildeſt tempeſt. 
Such accounts as theſe, I muſt confeſs, were my 
fiſt motives for | ſeeing: England. Theſe induced 


me to take a journey of ſeven hundred painful 


days, in order to examine into opulence, buildings, 
ſeiences, arts, and manufactures, on the ſpot. 
Judge, then, how great is my . diſappointment on 
entering London, to ſee no figns of that opulence 
fo: much talked of abroad: wherever I turn, I am 


ties ſtreets, and the inhabitants: none of that 
beautiful gilding which makes a prineipal anament 
in the Chineſe architecture. The ſtreets Rs 
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ſented with a gloomy folemnity in the houſes, 
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are ſometimes ſtrewed with gold leaf; very differ- | 


ent are thoſe of, London: in the ,mid{t of their 
pavements, a great lazy puddle moves muddily 
along; heavy laden machines, with wheels of 


_ unwieldy thicknels, crowd up every paſſage; ſo 
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bp I have been here but two day 8 ſo Will n ot be ſo 


that a ſtranger, inſtead of finding time for obſerva- 


being cruſhed to pieces. e 


The houſes borrow very few. ornaments from 
architecture; their chief . decoration ſeems to be a 
paltry piece of painting, hung out at their doors or 
windows, at once a proof of their indigence aud 
vanity their vanity, in each having one of thoſe 
Pictures expoſed to public view; and their indi- 
gence, in being unable to get them better painted. 
In this reſpect, the fancy of their painters is alſo 
deplorable. Could you believe it? I have ſeen five 
black lions and three blue boars, in leſs than a cir- 
cnit of half a mile; and yet you know that animals 
af theſe colours are no where to be found, except in 
the wild imaginations of Europe 
Prom theſe cireumſtances in their buildings, and 
from the diſmal look of the inhabitants, I am juduc- 


ed to conclude that the nation is actually poor; and 
that, like the Perſians, they make a ſplendid figure 
every where but at home. The proverb of Xixofou 
is, that a man's riches may be ſeen in his eyes; if 


we judge of the-Engliſh by this rule, there is not a 


+ 


Poorer nation under the ſun. Te 
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haſty in my deciſions: ſuch letters as I ſhall write 
to Fipſihi in Moſcow, I beg you'll endeavour to 
forward with all diligence; 1 ſhall ſend them open, 
in order that you may take copies or tranſlations, as 
vou axe equally verſed in the Dutch and Chineſe 
languages. Near friend; think of my abſence witl 
regret, as I ſineerely regret yours even While 


WAKE, d Lament our ſeparation. Farew el. in 
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to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident in the Ceremonial Aeas» 
demy at Pekin,'in Chim. 25 


* 


trackleſs deſarts blot your reverend figure from my 
memory. The farther I travel, I feel the pain of 
ſeparation with ſtronger force, thoſe ties that bind 


me to my native country, and you, are {till unbrok- 
en. By every remove, I only drag a greater length 


* 


p of 


Could I find avght worth tranſl mitting from ſo re- 


mote a region as this to which I have wandered, I 
ſhould gladly-ſend it; but inſtead of this, you muſt 
| be contented with a renewal of my former profeſ- 
ſions, and an imperfect account of a people with 
whom Jam as yet but ſuperficially acquainted. The 
| remarks of a man who has been but three days in 
the country, can only be thoſe obvious circumſtances 


which force themſelves upon the imagination: I 


| confider myſelf here as a newly ereated being intro - 
; duced. into a new world ; every object ſtrikes with 
wonder and ſurpriſe. The imagination ſtill unſated, 


ſeems the only active principle of the mind. The 


ſ 


molt trifting occurrences give pleaſure, till the gioſs 


of novelty is worn away: When I have ceaſed to 


wonder, I may poſſibly grow wiſe ; I may- then call 


| the reaſoning principle to my aid, and compare thoſe 


objedts with each other, which were before examin- 


7 


ed without reflection 


Behold me then in London, gaziug at the ſtrang- 
ers, and they at me. It ſeems they find ſome what 
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abſurd in my figure © and had I been never from 
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home, it is poſſible I might find an infinite fund of 
ridicule in theirs; but by long travelling I am taught +» 
to laugh at fally alone, ay, to find nothing truly | 
Tidiculous but villainy and vice. IDEA 
When I had juſt quitted my native country, and 
eroſled the Chineſe wall, I fancied every deviation 
from the cuſtoms and manners of China was a de- 
parting from nature: I ſmiled at the blue lips and 
red fore-heads of the Tongueſe; and could hardly 
contain when Lſaw:the Daures dreſs their heads with 
horns: ; the Oſtiacks pawdered with red earth; and 
I the Calmuck beauties, - tricked out in all the ſinery 
* of ſheepſkin, appeared highly ridiculous ; but Iſoon | , 
= perceived that the ridicule lay not in them but in 


me; that | falſely condemned others of abſurdity, k 

| becauſe they happened to differ from aſtandard o- 
riginally founded in prejudice or partiality, _ Þ . 

I find no pleaſure, therefore, in taxing the Engliſh ! | 
| with departing from nature in their external appear- F 
is poſſible they only endeavour to improve her ſim- 7 
ple plan, ſince every extrayagance in dreſs proceeds 1 
from a deſire of becoming more beautiful than na- . 

ture made us; and this is ſo harmleſs a vanity, that 

I not only pardon but approve. it: A deſire to be + 


more excellent than others is what actually makes 

us ſo ; and as ihouſands find a. livelihood in ſociety | . 

| by ſuch appetites, none hut the ignorant inveigh a- . 
= gainſt them. Manie. AN OY „Zirte te bas abc 
| _ You are not inſenſible, molt reverend Fum Hoam, 

what numberleſs trades, even among the Chineſe, | = 

ſubſiſt by the harmleſs pride of each other. Jour 

noſo: borers, feet · ſwathers, tooth: ſtainers, eye-brow 14 

i piers; would all want bread; ſhould their neigh- -. 

bours wantvanity. Theſe: yanities, however, employ p. 

much fewer hands in China than in England; and P 

a ſine gentleman, or a fine lady, here, dreſſed up to f ſę 

the faſhion, ſeems ſearcely to have a ſingle limb that | 1,. 


r OO. AE. ns 
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head and hair. 


3 
To make a fine gentleman, ſeveral Maes are re- 
quired, but chiefly a barber : you have undoubtedly 
heard of the Jewiſh champion, whoſe ſtrength lay in 
his hair: one would think that the Engliſh were for 
placing all wiſdom there. To appear wiſe, nothing 
more is requiſite here, than for a man to borrow 
hair from the heads of all his neigkbours, and clap 
it like a buſh-on Hhisfown : the diſtributors of law 
and phyſic ſtick on ſuch quantities, that it is almoſt 
impoflible, even in idea, to diſtinguiſh between the 


- Thoſe whom I have been now deſcribing affect 
the gravity of the lion: thoſe am going to deſcribe 
more refemble the pert vivacity of ſmaller animals. 


"The barber, who is {till maſter of the ceremonies, 


cuts their hair cloſe to the crown; and then, with 


a compoſition of meal and hog's lard, plaiſters the 
whole in ſuch a manner as to make it impoſſible to 


diſtinguiſh whether the patient wears a, cap or a 
plaiſter; but to make the picture more perfectly 
{riking, conceive the tail of ſome heaſt, a grey- 


hound's tail, or a pig's tail, for inſtancs, appended  ** 


ro the back of the head, and reaching down to thar 
place where tails in other animals are generally ſeen 
to begin; thus be-tailed and be-powdered, the man 
of taſte fancies he improves in beauty, dreſſes up his 
hard featured face in ſmiles, and attempts to look 
hideouſlytender. © Thus equipped, he is qualified to 
make love, and hopes for ſucceis' more from the 
powder on the outſide of his head, than the ſenti- 


ments within, + 1 dg iin; LT EIN 
et when Iconſider what ſort of a creature the fine 


lady is, to whom he is ſuppoſed to pay his addrefles, it 
is not ſtrange to find him thus equipped in order to 
pleaſe. She is herſelf every whit as fond of pow- 
der, and: tails, and hog's Tard as he: to ſpea my 
ſeeret ſentiments,” molt reverend Fum, the ladies 
here are horridly ugly; I can hardly endute the 


fight of them ; they no way reſemble the beauties 


K 


1 1 


of. China: ke Europeans have a quite different idea 


of beauty from us; when | reflec on the ſmall 


footed perfections of an Eaſtern beauty; how is it 
poflible I ſhould have eyes for a woman whoſe feet 
are ten inches long! ? ILſhall never forget the beau- 


ties of my native city of Nangfew. How very 


broad their faces; how very ſhort their noſes; 


how very little their eyes; how very thin their 


lips ; how very black their teeth; the ſnow on the 
tops of the Bao is not fairer than their cheeks ; 
and their eye brows are ſmall as the line by the pen- 
cil of Quaſi. Here a lady with ſuch perfections 


would de frightful. Dutch and Chineſe beauties 


indeed have ſome reſemblance, but Engliſh women 
are entirely different; red | cheeks, big eyes, and 
teeth of a moſt odious whitereſs, are not only 
ſen here, but wiſhed for; and then they have ſuch 
maſculine feet, as act oally ſerve /ome for walking ! 

Let uncivil as nature has been, they ſeem reſolv- 
ed to outdo her in unkindneſs; they uſe. white pow- 


der, blue powder and black powder, for their hair, 


and a red pa wder. for the face on oe particular 


3 © occaſions. 0 a 
f They like to beet the face ar : various uber as 
among the Tartars of Coreki, frequently ſticking 


on with ſpittle, little black patches on every part 


of it, except on the tip of the noſe, which I have 


never feen with a patch. You'll have a better idea 


of their mayner of placing theſe ſpots, whenl have 


finiſhed a map of an Engliſh face patch d up to the 
faſhion, which ſhall ſhortly be ſent to increaſe. your 


_ cvrjous collection of paintings, medals and monſters. 


But what ſurpriſes more than all the reſt, is, what 
I have juſt now been credibly informed of by one 


of this country. Moſt Ladies here, ſays he, have 


two faces; one face to leep in, and another to ſhew 


F incompany; the firſt 18 generally reſerved for the 
Hhuſband and family at home, the other put on to 
WE EAI eee abroat the family face is often 
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+ | indifferent enough, ? but the out- door One looks 


ſomething better; this is always made at the toilet, 
where the looking -- glaſs and toad-eater fit in coun- 
cil, and. ſettle the complexion of the day.“ | 
Il cannot aſcertain the truth of this remark ; how- 
ever, it is actually certain, that they wear more 
cloaths within doors than without; and I have ſeen 
a lady, who ſeemed to ſhudder at a breeze in her 
own: apartment, appear half naked in the ſtreets. 
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ks Engliſh ſeem as ſilent as the Japaneſe, yet 
1 vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my 
arrival, I attributed. that feſerve to modeſty, which 
I now find has its origin in pride. Condeſcend to 
addreſs them firſt, and you are ſure of their acquaint- 
ance; ſtoop to flattery, and - you. conciliate their 
friendſhip and eſteem. They bear hunger, cold, 
fatigue, and all the miſeries of life, without ſhrink- 
ing: danger only calls forth their fortitude: they 
even exult in calamity ; but contempt is vat they 
cannot bear. An Engliſhman fears contempt more 
than death: he often flies tb death as a refuge from © 
its preflure ; and dies when he fancies the world 
Has ceaſed to eſteem. him 


Pride ſeems the ſource not only of their national 
vices, but of their national virtues. An Engliſhman 
15 taught to love his king as his friend, but to 
acknowledge no other maſter than the Jaws Which 
himſelf has contributed to enact. He deſpiſes thoſe 
Uations, who, that one may be free, are all content 


4 
59 
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il _quer :” «Ay, ſlaves, (cries the porter,) they are all 
Before I would ftoep to flavery, may this « 


E ] 


to be flaves who firſt lift a tyrant into terror, and 
then ſhrink under his power as if delegated from 
_ heaven. Liberty 15 echoed in all their aflemblies, 
and thouſands might be found ready to offer up 
their lives for the ſound, though perhaps not one N 
of all the number underitands its meaning. The 
Joweſt mechanic, however, looks upon it as his duty 
to be a watchtul guardian of his country's freedom, 
and often uſes a language that might ſeemhauglhty, } . 
eren in the mouth of the great emperor who traces 
his anceſtry to the noon. F 
A few days ago paſſing by one of their priſons, 
T could not avoi ſtoppin „ in order to liſten to a 
dialogue, which 1 N might afford me ſome 
entertainment, - The cenverſation was carried on | 
between a debtor through the grate of his priſon,, a 
Porter, who had ſtopped to reſt his burthen, and 
a ſoldier at the window. The 'ſubject was upon a 
threatened invaſion from France, and each ſeemed | : 
extremely anxious to reſcue. his country from the 
impending danger. “ For my part, (cries. the | 
priſoner,) the gr ateſt of my apprekenſions is for 6 
our freedom : Tie French ſhould conquer, what \ 
1 
1 
tk 


would become of Engliſh liberty. My dear friends, 


1 + liberty is the. Engliſhman's prerogative ; we. muſt 


+ © preſerve that at the expence of our lives; ef that the 


Trench ſhall: never (deprive us.; it is not ts be ex- 


pected that men, who are flaves themſelves, would 
preſerve our freedom ſhould they happen to con- 


{laves, fit. only to carry burthens every one of them. 


poiſon. (and he held the gobler in his handy ma 
this be my poiſon but I would ſooner liſt for a 
ES union tt ie i ͤ⁰ a Gor Oe 2 
The ſoldier, taking the goblet from his friend, 

with much awe, fervently cried out: It is not fo 

much (ur liberties as our religion that would ſuffer 
by ſuch achange: ay, our religion, my lads. May 
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the devil ſiuk me into flames, (ſuch was the ſolem- 
nity of his adjuration,) if the French ſhould come 
over, but our religion would be utterly undone. 
80 ſaying, inſtead of a libation, he applied the gob- 
let to his lips, and conſirmed his ſentiments with 


a ceremony of the moſt perſevering devotion. 


In fort, every: man here pretends to be a politi- 
cian; even the fair ſex are ſometimes found to mix 
the ſeverity of national altercation with the blan- 
diſhments of love, aud often become conquerors by 
more weapons of deſtruction than their eyes, 

This univerſal paſſion for polities is gratiſied by 
Daily Gazettes, as with us at China, But as in ours 
the emperòr endeavours to inſtruct his people, in 
theirs the people endeavour to inſtruct the adminiſ- 
trat jon. Lou mut not, however, imagine, that 
they who compile theſe papers have any actual 


knowledge of tlie politics, or the government of 


a ſtate ; they only collect their materials from the 
oraele of Tome coffee houſe, which oracle has him- 
ſelf gathered them the night be fore from a beau at 
a gaming table, 'whs has pillaged his knowledge 
from a great man's pbrter, who has had the infor- 
mation from the great man's gentleman, who has 
invented the whole ſtory for his own amuſement 
thenipht preceding 8 
The Engliſh in general ſeem fonder of gainin 

the eſteem than the love of thoſe: they Seer, 
with”: this gives a formality to:their amuſements; 
their gayeſt converſations; have ſomething too wiſe 
fo innocent relaxation; though in company you 
are ſeldom diſguſted with the abſurdity of a fool; 
you are ſeldom Iifted into rapture by thoſe ſtrokes 
of vivacity, which give inſtant though not perma- 


nent pleaſure. 


* 


What they want, however, in gaiety they make 


up in politeneſs. Lou ſmile at hearing me praiſe 


the Engliſh for their politeneſs ; you who have 


he 


heard very different” accounts from the miſſionaries 
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mult ſtill repeat it, the Engliſh ſeem more polite 
wh an any of their neighbouts : : their great art in this 


reſpect lies in endeavouring, while they oblige, to 
leſſen the force of the favour. Other countries are 
fond of obliging a ttranger ; but ſeem deſirous 


that he ſhould be ſenſible of the obligation. The 
Englith confer their kindnefs with-an appearance 
of indifference, and give away beneſts- with an air 
as if they deſpiſed: them 


Walking a few days ago belwedu an Engliſh and 


a Frenthman in the ſuburbs of the city, we were 
overtaken by a heavy ſhower of rain. I was unpre- 
pared; but they had each large coats which defend- 


ed them from what ſermed to me a perfect inunda- 
tion. The N iſhman ſeeing me ſhrink from the 
t 


weather, acco FI 
doſt ſhrink at? Here take this coat; 1 dont want 


ed me thus: Pſha, man, what 


it; Incl it no wa uſeful to me: I had as lief be 


without it.“ The Frenchman began to: ſhew | his 
politeneſs in turn.“ My dear friend, (eries he,) 
why won't you oblige me by making uſe of my 
coat; you ſee how: well it defends me from the 
rain; 1 ſhould not chuſe to part with it to others, 
but to ſuch a friend as you, 1 could even pain? with 
s my ſkin to do him. ſervice.” 1 1 7 


From ſuch minute inſtances as theſe, wol Rows. 
rend Fum Hoam; I am ſenfible your ſagacity Will 


collect inſtruction. The volume of nature is the 


book of knowledge ; and he becomes moſt wiſe 
who makes the moſt judicious ſelection, | Farewell. | 
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at Pekin, who have ſeen ſuch a different behapioor 
iu their merchants and ſeamen at home. But | 
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man, not ſatisfied with finding by his own proſperity 
the contending powersof Europe properly balanced, 


leaf of political inſtrudtion is ſerved up every 


abſurdity or palpable: falſehood, I his, one would 


to be again dippointe. 


Per in China, that an European ſuffers not even 
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'T HAVE- already informed you of the ſingular 
1 paſſion of this nation for politics. An Engliſnu- 


deſires alſo to know the preciſe value of every 
weight in either ſcale. To gratify this curioſity, a 


morning with tea: When our politician has feaſted 
upon this, he repairs to a coffee · houſe, in order to 
rumi nate upon what he has read, and increaſe his 
collection; from thence he proceeds to the ordina- 
ry, inquires. what news, 24k treaſuring up ever 
acquiſition there, hunts about all the evening in Rin 
of more, and carefully adds it tothe reſt. Thus at 
night he retires home, full of the important advices 
of the day: when 10 !' awaking next morning, he 
finds the inſtructions. of yeſterday a collection of 


. 
1 


think a morritying repulſe in the purſuit of Wiſ- 
dom; yet our politician, no way diſcouraged, hunts 
on in order to collect freſſi materials, and in order 


, A 


I have offen admired the commercial ſpirit which +} 
prevails. over Europe; have been ſurpriſed to fee 
them-carry on a traſſie with productions that an A- 
ſiatie ſtranger would deem entirely uſeleſs. It is a 
is ſpittle to be loſt: the maxim, however, is not 
ſufficiently ſtrong, fince they ſell even their lies to f 
greif advantage,” Eyery nation; daives a confidera- «| 


ble trade in this commodity with their neighbours. 
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An English dealer in this way, for inſtance, has 
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a « turbulent f eh, ,averred to be ff pokenin the nates 
or a report ſuppoſed to be dropt at court: a piece of 
ſcandal that ſtrikes at a popular Mandarine, or a 
ſecret treaty between two een powers. 
When finiſhed theſe goods are baled up and conſign- 
ed to a factor abroad, who ſends in réturn two bat- 
tles, three ſieges. aud a mrewd letter filled with 
daſhes- b auks . and ftars 55 of Strat 
; imp Portaßce. K ee 1 
Thus 5 perceive: that aſing Je Berette 1. Wejsent 
| manufacture of Europe ; and on would perufe 
it with a "Shtofo hica eye, mi ght perceive in ever) 
aragraph Feige ping Rabat 1c of the nation to 
es, ol it belone * 1 150 5 does not exhibit'a more 
diſtinct view of the boundaries and ſituation ofe every 
country, than its news does à picture ef the genius 
and the morals of its inhabitants. The ſuperſtition 
and erroneous delicacy of Italy, the formality of 
Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, the fears of Auſtria, | 
the confidei ge of Pruſſia, The levity of France, the 
avarice of Holland, the "pride of England, ile ab- 
Turdity of Ireland; and the Hationa partiality of 
Scotland, are alt confpicubus' in ever; page. 4 . 
But, perhaps, you may find more Atfactiop f in a 
real news- PAPEr, 1 than in my deſcription of one; I, 
therefore, ſend a ſpecimen, which may ſerveto i 
bit the manner 02 their being written ,, and diſtin- 14 
guiſh the characters of the various nat} ns which are he 
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_unſted; in its compoſition.” * Os ar robth —_ 
' *Narrss. We have lately dug "uf 1 here a curious 2 
Etruſcan monument, broke in two in the raiſin Sit 
The characters are ſcarce viſible ; but Nugoſi, t le: 
Iearned antiquary, Tappo* es it to have been erected ho 
| ba e of Picus, a Latin King, as one of the lines 2 
ma e ail inguiſhed to, begin with a P. It Nn 
"= d.this tcovery will p vduce- ſomething v IF 
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Fg "28, the $1” 8a, of-.our twelve Academies, afe 
deeply en aged in the difqi ifition | 
LE "Since Father Fu 85 roc r bats, 
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„has gone to reſide at Rome, no miracles have beets 
performed at the ſhrine of St. Gilbert; the devout 
A begin to grow nneaſy, and ſome begin actually 10 
. fear that St. Gilbert has for faken them with the re- 
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nage Eo Cor gb Gan 
Lucca. The adnuniſtrators of our ſerene repub- 


lic have frequent conferences upon the part they 
t Þ ſhall take iu the preſent commotions of Europe. 
Some are for ſehding.a body of their troops, conſiſt- 
ing of one company of foot and ſix horſemen, to 
make a'diveifion in favour of the Empreſs queen; 
others are as ſtrenuous aflerters of the Pruſhan in- 
2 tereſt :. what turn theſe debates may take, time on- 
ly can diſcover. - However, certain it is, we ſhall be 
able to bring into the field at the opening of the 

next campaign, ſeventy · ſive armed men, a comman- 
der in chief, aud two drummers of great experience, 

7 - Syarn, Leſterday the new king ſhewed himſelf 
to his ſubjects; and after having ttaid half an hour 
in his balcony; retired to the royatapartment: The 
night concluded, oi this extraordinary occaſion, 


rr 


Vith illuminations and other demonſtrations of joy. 
5 The queen is more beautiful than the riſing ſun, 
a and reckoued one of the firſt wits in Europe: the 
J. had a glorious-opportunity of diſplaying the readi - 
j. nes of her invention, and her ſkill in repartee, 


1. lately at court. Tho Duke of Lerma, coming up to 
her with a low bow and a ſmile, and preſenting 2 
noſegay ſet with diamonds: „ Madam, (eries he,). 
is amn your moſt obedient,” humble ſervant.“ % Oh, 
J Sir, (replies the queen, without any prompter or the 
> |} leaſt heſitation,) l'm very proud of the very great 
a. honour you do me.” Upon which ſhe made a low 
i, curteſy, and all the courtiers fell a laughing at the 
readineſs and ſmartneſs of her reply,'- > 4) | 
3. E152... Yeſterday we had an aue da fe, at 
which were burned three young women accuſed of 
- EF herely, one of them of exquiſite beauty; rwo-Jews, 


3. and an all, woman convicted of being a witch : 
-*% | 
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One of the friars, who attended this laſt, reports, 


that he ſaw the devil fly out of her at the ſtake in 
the ſhape of a flame of fire. The populace. behaved 
on this occaſion with' great good —_—_ Joy," and 4 


ſincere devotion. 


Our mereciful Sovereign has been: "Gp Se ne 3 
paſt recovered of his fright : though ſo attrocious 


an attempt deſerved to exterminate half the nation, 


yet lie has been graciouſly pleaſed to ſpare ihe lives 
of his ſubjects, and not above five hundred have 
been broke upon the wheel, erteilen wife erecuted 1 
2 * this horrid occaſion t „ 

VIENNA We have received. E s, Y 
"that a party of twenty thouſand Auſtrians, having 

attacked a much ſuperior body of Pruſſians, put 


- them all to flight, and took the reſt priſoners of war. 
BERN. We have received certain ad vices, 


that a party of twenty thouſand Pruſſians, having 
Gtacked a much ſuperior body of Auſtrians, put 


them to flight, he, and took -a £ reat number of priſon- 
n their. military: 'C eſt, cannon, . bars __ 
He, Non wade bit firs} 


r wiſhes, yet, when we think of him 


n 


13 i e ee e eon 0 
Wh com- 


mands us, we reſt in ſecurity: while We — | 


our king is watehful for our ſafety. a 


15 Pages, We mall ſoon ſtrike a l „ We 
have ſeventeen flat: bottomed boats at Havre. The . 


People are in excellent ſpirits, and our miniſters 


make A of raiſing the ſupplies. 
Welarg all undone; the people are diſcontented 
to the haſt degree; the miniſters are obliged to have 
"*ecourſeto the moſt robs methods oy: Taiſe the 

expences of tlie war. N N 

Our diſtreſſes are great ; but Madam Pompddonr 
continues to fupply our king, whb is now growing 

old, with a freſh lady: every night. His health, 
thank heaven, is ſtill pretty welt; nor is he in the 
leaſt as nn. * kind of royal 
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by exercitation. He was ſo affrighted at the a där. af, 
Damien, that his phyſiciaus were ppicbenſ0 1b. | 
his Waden ſhould tuffer, bur than. the wWresch's 
tortures "Os campoſes-th the kingly: 1 T7 vors of; Bis 


breaſt. N ee 
n Wanted an uſner to an academy. 


N. B. He muſt be able to read, irels hair, and 


N muſt have had the tmall- pox. 


DuBLIN. We hear. that there is a 1 


8 ſubſeription on foot among the nobility. and gentry 


of this kingdom, who are great patrons of merit, in, 
order to allilt Black and all Black in his conteſt with 


the Paddereen mare. 
We hear from Germany, that prince Ferdinand 
has gained a complete victory, and taken twelve 


| Kertle-drams, five ſtandards, and four Waggong of 
x ammunition, priſoners of war. 


EDINBURGH... We are poſitive when we ſay, 


that Saunders M'Gregor,. who was lately executed 


for horſe-ſtealing; is not a ae e but born i in 
Carr Fighter cory x Farewel,. eee gs Fe 
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| HETHER parting) on the dais bavke of the 

VY. river Irtis, or ſcaling the ſteepy mountains of 
Douchenour: Whether traverſing the black deſerts 
of Kobi, or giving leſſons of politeneſs to the ſavage 
inhabitants of Europe. In whatever country, what - 
ever elimate, and whatever circumſtances, all hail] 
May: n e ul, take you under his 


47 1 


rotection, and Fir you” with : a Lyperior portion 
of himfelf.. 

How long, my friend, ſhall an n ibeta on for 
knowledge continue to obſtruct your happineſs, and 
tear you from all the connections that make life 
pleaſing ? How long will you continue to rove 
from climate to climate, circled by thouſands, and 
Vet, without a friend, feeling all the inconveniences 
of a crowd, and all the anxie: y of being alone. 

1 know you will reply, that the retined pleaſure 
of growing every day wiſer is a ſnflicient recom- 
pence for every inconvenience. I know you will 
talk of the vulgar ſatisfaction of ſoliciting happineſs 
from ſenſual enj oy ment only; and probably enlarge 
npen the exquiſite raptures of ſentimental: blits. 
Yet, believe me, friend, you are deceived; all our 

- pleaſures, rhough ſeemingly never ſo remote from 


lenſes. 
themarics, or the moſt pleaſing diſquiſition in meta- 


1 3 if it does nat ultimately tend to increaſe | 


ome ſenſual ſatisfaction, is delightful only to fools, 
or to men who have by long habit contracted a falſe 


and ſentimental enjoyments, ſeeking happineſs 
from mind alone, is in fact as wretehed as the naked 
inhabitant of the foreſt, who places all happineſs 
in the firſt, regardleſs of the latter. 
extremes in this reſpect; 


** 
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= down the drapght of pleaſure, without ſtaying to 
rellect on his happineſs, and the ſage who pallech ' 
=_— thecup, while he nene on the converiencies of | 
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It is with an heart: full ef ſorrow, my dear N 
ö that I muſt inform you, that hat the | 
world calls happineſs, muſt now be yours no longer. 
Our Bent emperor's diſpleaſure at your leaving 


Altan gi, 


_ «China contrary to the rules of our government, 
and the immemorial 9 — pro- 


lenſe, derive their origin from ſome one of the 
The moſt exquiſite demonſtration in ma- 


. inn pleaſure ; and he who ſeparates ſenſual 


There are two 
the ſavage who twallows | 


ken ] 


+ duced the moſt terrible effects. Your wife, daugh- 
ter, and the reſt of your family hae been ſeized. 
by his order, and appropriated to his uſe ; all, 
except your ſon, are now the peculiar property of 
* him who poſlefles all; him I have hidden from the 
- officers employed for this purpoſe, and even at the 


hazard of my life I have concealed him. The 


8 a Bi” 
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E 
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7 youth. ſeems obſtinately bent on finding you out, 
wherever you are; he is determined to face every 
danger that oppoſes his purſuit. Though yet but 
ſifteen, all his father's virtues and obſtinacy ſparkle 


in bis eyes, and mark him as one deſtined to no 


2 mediocrity of fortune. 


You ſec, my deareſt friend, what imprudence has 


brought thee to; from opulence, a tender family, 
> ſurrounding friends, and your maſter's. eſteem, it 
has reduced thee to want, perſecution, and ſtill 
| worſe, to our mighty monarch's diſpleaſure. Want 
of prudence is too frequently the want of virtue; 


nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate for 
vice than poverty. | As I ſhall endeavour to guard 
thee from the one, ſo guard thyſelf from the other, 


and fill think of me with affection and eſteem... * 
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| From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Prefdent 


of the Ceremonial Academy at Petin, in China. 
\ WIFE, a daughter, carried. into captivity, to 
expiate my offs ence ;. a ſon ſcarce yet arrived at 


5 maturity, reſolving to encounter every danger in 


the pious purſuit of one who has undone him, theſe 
indeed are circumſtances of diſtreſs ;. though my 


tears were more precious than the gem of Golconda, 
yet would they e e an Ooccaſion -.. 
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But I ſubmit to the ſtroke of heaven. I hold the 1 


volume of Confucius in my hand, and as I read, 

ow humble, and patient, and wiſe. We ſhould 
eel ſorrow, ſays he, but not ſink under irs oppreſ- 
ſion; the heart of a wife man ſhould reſemble a 
mirror, which reflects every object, without being 
fullied by any. The wheel of fortune turns inceſ- 
ſantly round, and who can ſay within - himſelf, I 
ſhall to-day be uppermoſt. We ſhould: hold the 


immutable mean that lies between inſenſibility and 
anguiſh; our attempts ſhould be, not to extinguiſh ._ 
nature, but to repreſs it; not to ſtand unmoved at 


diſtreſs, but endeavour to turn every diſaſter to our 
own advantage. Our greateſt glory is not in never 
falling, but in riſing every time we fall, 

I fancy myſelf at preſent, O thou reverend diſci- 


ple of Tao, more than a match for all that can hap- 


pen. The chief buſineſs of my life has been to pro- 
cure wiſdom, and the chief object of that wifdom 
was to be happy. My attendance on your lectures, 


my conferences with the miſſionaries of Europe, 


and all my ſubſequent adventures upon quitti 


China, were calculated to increaſe the ſphere of my 


happineſs, not my curioſity. Let European tra- 


vellers croſs ſeas and deſerts, merely to meaſure the 
heighth of a mountain, to deſcribe the cataract of 


a river, or tell the commodities which every coun- 
try may produce: merchants or geographers, per- 


| | haps, may ſind proſit by ſach diſcoveries, but what 
advantage can accrue to a philoſopher from ſuch 


accounts, who is deſirous of underſtanding the hu- 


# 


man heart, who ſeeks to know the zen of every | 


country, who deſires to diſcover thoſe differences 


Which reſult from climate, "religion, education, |; 


prejudice, and partiality. + > tg 
' T ſhould think my time very illſbeſtowed, were 


the only fruits of my adventures to conſiſt in being 


able to tell, that a tradeſmen of London lives in an 


houſe three times as high as that of our great emper-' 
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or ; that the ladies wear longer clothes than the 


men; that the prieſts are dreſſed in colours which 


we are taught to deteſt; and that their ſoldiers wear 
ſcarlet, which is with us the ſymbol of peace and 
innocence. How many travellers are there, who 
confine their relations to ſuch minuze and uſeleſs 
particulars ? For one who enters into the genius of 
thoſe nations with whom he has converſed, who diſ- 
cloſes their morals, their opinions, the ideas which 
they entertain of religious worſhip, the intrigues. of 
their miniſters, and their. ſkill in ſciences, there 


are twenty, who only mention ſome idle particulars, 


which can be of no real uſe to a true philoſopher. 
All their remarks tend, neither to make themſelves 


nor others more happy; they no way contribute to 


controul their paſſions, to bear adverſity, to inſpire 
true virtue, or raiſe a deteſtation of vicſge. 
Men may be very learned, and yet very miſera- 
ble: it is eaſy to be a deep geometrieian, or a ſub- 
lime aſtronomer, but very difficult to be a good 
man: 1 eſteem, therefore, the traveller ybo inſtructs 
the heart, but deſpiſe him who only indulges the 
imagination; a man who leaves home to mend 
himſelf and others, is a philoſopher; but he, who 
s from country to country, guided by the blind 
impulſe. of curiolity, is only a vagabond. From 
Zerduſht down to him of Tyanea, 1; honour. all 
thoſe great names who endeavoured to unite the 


| world by their travels; ſuch men Fr well 


as better, the farther they departed from home, and 
ſeemed like rivers, whoſe ſtreams are not only 


Increaſed, but refined, as they travel from their 


ſouree. 


* 


For my own part, my eateſt glory is, that tra- 


velling has not more ſteeled my conſtitution againſt 


all thè viciſſitudes of climate, and all the deprefſions 


of ſatigue, than it has my mind againſt the acci- 


En of fortune, or the exceſſes of deſpair, Fare- 
Wel. 1514 « INES: . | * 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Pre ſide xt 


the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 


IJ ow inſupportable, oh thou poſſefior of heaven- |. 
4 4 Iy wiſdom! would be this ſeparation, this im- 


- meaſurable diſtance from my friends, were I not 
able thus to delineate my heart upon paper, and to 
. ſend thee the daily map of my mind, 


l am every day better reconciled to the people 
among whom I reſide, and begin to fancy that in 


time] ſhall find them more opulent, more charita- 
ble, and more hoſpitable, than 1 at firſt imagined. 


I begin to learn ſomewhat of their manners and cul- 
toms, and to ſeereaſons for ſeveral deviations which 
they make from us, from whom all other nations 


derive their politeneſs as well as their original. 


In ſpite of raite, in ſpite of prejudice, I now be- 


gin to think their women tolerable; I can now 


look on à languiſhing blue eye without diſguſt, and þ 
pal don a ſet of teeth, even though whiter than ivo- 


ry. I now begin to fancy there is no univerſal 
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ſtandard for beauty. The truth is, the manners of 


te ladies in this city are ſo very open, and ſo vaſtly 


„ ww 
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What though they want black teeth, or are deprived 
of the allurements of feet no bigger than their 

thumbs, yet ſtill they have ſouls, my friend; ſuch 
fouls, ſo free, ſo preſſing, fo hoſpitable, and ſo engag- 


engaging, that I am inclined to paſs over the more 
glaring defects of their perſons, ſince compenſated | 
- by the more ſolid, yet latent beauties of the mind. 


15 


ing k have received more invitations in the ſtreets | 
of London from the ſex in one night, than I have met 


1 ich at Pekin in twelve revolutions of the moon. 


Every evening, as I return home from my uſual | 


ſolitary excurſions, 1 am, met by ſeveral of thoſe 


3 


0 acces. cf. 
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well-diſpoſed daughters of hoſpitality, at different 
times and in different ſtreets, richly dreſſed, and 


with minds not leſs noble than their appearance. 


You know that nature has indulged me with a per- 


ſon by no means agreeable ; yet are they too gene- 
rous to object to my homely appearance; they feel 


no repugnance at my broad face and flat noſe : they 
perceive me to be a ſtranger, and that alone is a 
ſuflicient recommendation. They even ſeem to 
think it their duty to do the honours of the country, 
by every act of complaiſance in their power. One 
takes me under the arm, and in a manner forces me 
along; another catches me round the neck, and 
deſires to partake in this office of hoſpitality ; while 
a third, kinder ſtill, invites me to refreſh my ſpirits 
with wine. Wine is in England reſerved only for 
the rich, yet here, even wine is given away to the 
eager > BE hw 


A few nights ago, one of thoſe generous crea- 


tures, drefled all in white, and flannting like a me- 


teor by my ſide, forcibly attended me home to my 
own apartment. She ſeemed charmed with the 
elegance of the furniture, and the convenience of 
my fituation. And well indeed the might, for i 
have hired an apartment for not leſs than two ſhal- 
lings of their money every week. But her civility 


cid not reſt here: for at parting, being deſirous to 
know the hour, and perceiving my watch out of 
order, ſhe kindly took it to be repaired by a relation 


of her own, which you may imagine will ſave ſome 

expence, and ſhe aſſures me that it will coſt her no- 
thing. I ſhall have it back in a few days when 
mended, and I am preparing a proper ſpeech, ex- 


preflive of my gratitude on the occaſion : © Celeſti- 


al excellence, (I intend to ſay,) happy I am in hav- 


ing found out, after many painful adventures, a 
land of innocence, and a people of humanity : I 
may rove into other eclimes, and converſe with na- 


tions yet unknown, but where ſhall T meet a ſoul of 
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ſuch purity as that which reſides in thy breaſt? 
Sure thou haſt been nurtured by the bill of the Shin 


Shin, or ſacked the breaſt of the provident Gin 1 


SZ c 


e 


= - 


Hiung. The melody of thy voice could rob the 
Chong Fou of her whelps, or inveigle the Boh that 
Aůies in the midſt of the waters. Thy ſervant ſhal! 
ever retain a ſenſe of thy favours; and one day 
boaſt of thy virtue, ſincerity „and truth, among the 
daughters of China.“ Adieu. + 
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daughter of paradiſe, has proved to be one of the 
_ infamous diſciples of Han ! I have loſt a trifle, I 1 
have gained the conſolation of having, diſcovered a 
deceiver. I once more, therefore, relax into my 
former indifference with regard to the Engliſh la- 
dies ; they once more begin to appear diſagreeable 
in'my eyes: thus is my. whole time paſled in'form- 
ing concluſions, which the next minute's experience 
may probably deſtroy ; the preſent moment be- 
comes a comment on the paſt, and I improve rather 
in bowiliry than Wim. 
Their laws and religion forbid the Engliſh to 
keep more than one woman; I, therefore, concluded 
that proſtitutes were baniſhed from fociety ; I was 
deceived ; every man here keeps as many wives as 
he can maintain ; the laws are cemented with 
blood, praiſed and diſregarded, The very Chineſe, : 
Whoſe religion N two wives, takes not 
half the liberties of the Engliſh in . 
Their laws s compared 
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Sybils ; they are held in great veneration, but ſel- 


dom read, or ſeldomer underſtood; even thoſe 


who pretend to be their guardians, diſpute about 


the meaning of many of them, and conſeſs their 


1 [ : 


2 . Ignorance of others. T he law, therefore, which 
commands them to have but one wife, is ſtrictly ob- 


ſerved only by thoſe for whom one is more than 
ſufficient, or by ſuch as have not money to buy two. 
As for the reſt, they violate it publicly, and ſome 


| glory in its violation. They ſeem tothink, like the 


erſians, that they give evident marks of manhood 
by increaſing their ſeraglio. A mandarine, there- 


fore, here generally keeps four wives, a geutle- 


man three, and a ſtage player two. As for the ma- 
giſtrates, the country. juſtices and ſquires, they are 


employed, firſt in debauching young virgins, and 


then puniſhing the tranſgreſſion. F 5 
From ſuch a picture you will be apt to conclude, 
that he who employs four ladies for his amuſement, 
has four times as much conſtitution to ſpare as he 
who js contented: with one; that a mandarine is 
much cleverer than a gentleman, and a gentleman 
than a player; and yet it is quite the reverſe; a 

mandarine is frequently ſupported on ſpindle ſnanks, 
appears emaciated by luxury, and is obliged to have 
recourſe to variety, merely from the weakneſs, not 


the A cap of his conſtitution, the number of his 


wives being the moſt equivocal ſymprom of his viri- 
ep & eq) 


_ "Beſide the'country-ſquire, there is alſo. another ſet 
of men, whoſe whole employment conſiſts in cor- 
rupting beauty; theſe the filly part of the fair ſex 
call amiable ; the more ſenſible part of them, how- 
ever, give them the title of abominable. You will 
probably demand what are the talents of a man thus 
careſſed by the majority of the fair ſex ? What ta- 
lents, or What beauty is he poſlefied of, ſuperior to 

the reſt of his fellows ?. To anſwer you directly, he 


has neither talents nor beauty, but then he is Po: 


1 * 1 


ſeſled of impudence and aſſiduity. With aſſi iauky 
and impudence, men of all ages and all figures may 1 


commence admirers, I have even been told of ſome 
who made profeſſions of expiring for love, when all 
the world could perceive they were going to die of | 
old age; and what is more ſurpriſing ſtill, ſuch 
battered beaus are generally moſt infamouſly ſuc- 


| ceſsful. 


A fellow of chis kind employs three hours every 
morning in dreſſin g his head, dy which is underſtood | 


ouly his hair. 

He is a profeſſed ETOP not of arty particular 
lady, but of the whole ſen. 

He is to ſuppoſe every lady has caught cold every 


night, which gives him an opportunity of calling to 


ſee how ſhe does the next morning. 

He is upon all occaſions to ſhew himſelf in very 
great pain for the ladies; if a lady drops even a pin, 
hei is to fly in order to preſent it. | 

He never ſpeaks to a lady, without advancing his 


mouth to her ear, by which he frequently addrefles 1 


more ſenſes than one. 

Upon proper occaſions, he looks exceſſively ten- 
der. This is performed by laying his hand upon 
his heart, ſhutting his eyes, and ſhowing his teeth. 


He is exceſlively fond of dancing a minnet with 


the Jadies, by which is only meant walking round 
the floor eight or ten times with his hat on, affecting 


great gravity, and ſometimes lookin g ten derly 24 ; 


His partner, 

He never ent any man himſelf, and never 
reſents an affront from another. 

"He has an infinite variety of ſmall talk upon all 
13 and laughs when he has nothing more to 

ay. 

Such is che killing creature who proſtrates himſelf 
to the ſex till he has undone them; all whoſe ſub- 
miſſions are the effects of deſign, and who to Pleaſe 
me ladies, almoſt becomes bimkelf a lady. 
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Ern 
To the ſame. 


| HAVE hitherto given you no account of my 
4 journey from China to Europe, of my travels 
through countries, where nature {ports in primeval 
rudeneſs, where ſhe pours forth her wonders in ſo- 
litude; countries, from whence the rigorous cli- 
mate, the ſweeping inundation, the drifted deſert, 
the 'howling foreſt, ' and 'mountains of immeaſurable 
height, baniſh the huſbandman, and ſpread exten- 
five deſolation ; countries, where the brown Tar- 
tar wandars for a precarious ſubſiſtence, with an 
heart that never felt pity, himſelf more hideous than 
the wilderneſs he makes. 
Jou will eaſily conceive the fatigue of croſſing 
18 ©; 1 2 4 12. „ T4L 1 
„vat tracts of land, either defolate, or {till more dan- 
gerous by its inhabitants. The retreat of men, who 
\. | ſeem driven from ſociety, in order to make war up- 
on all the human race, ni ras 7 aabr g a ſub- 
jection to Moſcovy or China, but without any 
4 e 5, an 'to the countries on which they de- 
e I had croſſed the great wall, the firſt objects 
that preſented were the remains of defolated cities, 
and all the magnificence of venerable ruin. There 
were to be ſeen temples of beautiful ſtructure, ſtatues 
wrought by the hand of a maſter, and around a 
1 | country of luxuriant plenty, but not one ſingle in- 
| 3 habirant to reap the bounties of nature. Theſe 
ere proſpects that might humble the pride of kings, 
and repreſs human vanity. 'I aſked my guide the 
cauſe of ſuch deſolation. Theſe countries, fays he, 
were once the' dominions'of a® Tartar prince, and 
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theſe ruiiis the gear of arts, elegance and eaſe. This 
Prince waged an unſuceeſsful war with one of tlie 
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_ emperors of China: he was conquered, his cities 4 
plundered, and all his ſubjects carried into captivity. |: 


made more deſerts than nature ever made] She is 


Kind, bor man. is ungratefni. 
il n my journey Shrongy. 
ſcene of geſo ated. beauty, in a few d 
7 x ate? ©, ga 25 SEFIRES $8.57 I $540 Cont 2 . a 
among the Daures, a nation ſtill dependent on Chi- 
-na. |. Xaixigar is their principal cit), which, com- 


ds 


* : 


even barbarians, the ſame art of diſſimulation that 
ambition and. intrigue inſpire. in the breaſts of the 


Polite. Upon beholding ſuch unlicenſed ſtretches N 
of power, alas I thought 1, how little does our wiſe | 


and good emperor know of theſe intolerable exacti- 
ons! Theſe provinces are too diſtant for complaint, 
and too inſignificant to expect redreſs. The more 


diſtant the, government, the honeſter ſhould be the | 


= 
; 


goyernor to whom. it is entruſted ; for hope of im- 


Punity is a ſtrong inducement to violatiov.. __ 
.. ; The. religion. of the Daures is more abſurd than 
even that of the ſectaries of Fohi. How would you 
be ſurpriſed, O ſage diſciple-and follower of Confu- 
eius! you; who. ar yes eternal intelligent cauſe 
of all, ſhould you be preſent at the barbarous cere- 
monies of x N Þ eople ! How would you 
deplarethe blindneſs and folly of mankind ! His 
baaſted- reaſon ſeems only to light him aſtray, and 
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this penſive 
ys. I arrived 


pared with, thoſe of Europe, ſcarcely deſerves the 
name. The governors and other officers, who are | 
Jent yearly from Pekin, abuſe their authority, and 
often take the wives and daughters of the inhabi- | 
tants to themſelves. The Daures, accuſtomed to baſe 
ſubmiſſion, feel no reſentment at thoſe injuries, or 
ſtifle at what they feel. Cuſtom and neceſſity teach 


et more regularly points out the path to 


h 


Such are the effects of the ambition of kings! Ten 1 
derviſes, ſays the Indian proverb, ſhall fleep in peace 
upon a ſingle carpet, while two kings ſhall quarrel |; 
though they have Kingdoms to divide them. Sure, 
my friend, the cruelty and the pride of man have 
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cs 5 happineſs. Could you think it? They adore a 
. wieked divinity ; they fear him and they worſhip 
20 if him; they imagine him a malicious being, ready to 
75 1 injure and ready to be appeaſed. The men and 
el omen aſſemble at midnight i in a hut, which ſerves 
e 1 

„for a temple. A prieſt ſtretches himſelf on the 


ground, and all the people pour forth the moſt hor- 
S | rid cries, while drums and timbrels ſwell the infer- 
nal concert. After this diflonance, miſcalled muſic, 
Zhas continued about two hours, the prieſt riſes from 
the ground, aſlumes an air of inſpiration, growsbig 
with the inſpiring e and N to a in! in 
futurit 
In 2 country, my friend, the W. "PD 
brachmans, and the prieſts, Jeceine the people ; all 
> reformations begin from the laity; the prieſts point 
us out the way to heaven withtheir fingers, but ſtand 


de till themſelves, nor beer to travel towards the 
8 country in view. 


The cuſtoms of this people correſpond to their re- 
ligion : they keep their dead for three days on the 
| fame bed where the perſon died; after which they _ 
bury him in a grave moderately deep, but with the 
. head ſtill uncovered. Here for ſeveral days they pre- 
i- ſent him different ſorts of meats, which, when they 


2 


0 


t, perceive he does not conſum they fill up the grave, 
" and deſiſt from deſiring him to eat for the future. 


How, how can mankind be guilty of ſuch ſtrange 
a” Jabſurdity, to entreat a dead ody, already purrid, 
to partake of the banquet! Where, I again re- 
peat it, is human reaſon ? not only ſome men, but 
vhole nations, ſeem diveſted of its illumination. 
Here we obſer ve a whole country adoring a divinity. 
through fear, and attempting to feed the dead: 
theſe are the moſt ſerious and religious occupations. 
Are theſe men rational, or are not bl war df 
ZBornco more wiſe ? _ " "of 
Certain I am, O thou zultrückor of my KEY 
that without philoſophers, without ſome few vine | 


36.) 


ons men, who ſeem to be of a different nature from 
the reſt of mankind ; without ſuch as theſe, thgñe 
worſhip of a wicked divinity would ſurely be eſta- 
bliſhed over every part of the earth. Fear guides 
more. to their duty than gratitude : for one man 
who is virtuous from the love of virtue, from the ob 
ligation which he thinks he lies under to the giver |. 

of all, there are ten thouſand who are good only ' 

from their apprehenſions of puniſhment. Could 
theſe laſt be perſuaded, as the Epicureans were, that 
heaven had no thunders in ſtore for the villain, they 
would no longer continue to acknowledge ſubordi- t! 
nation, or thank that Being who gave them exiſt- l 
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Far ſuch a picture of nature in primeval ſim- 
plicity, tell me, my much reſpected friend, are 

you in love with fatigue and ſolitude? Do you ſigh. 
For the ſevere frugality of the wandering Tartar, or 
regret being born amidſt the luxury and diſſimula- 
tion of the polite ? Rather tell me, has not ever 
kind of life vices peculiarly its own? Is it not a 

truth, that refined countries have more vices, but l 
. thoſe not ſo terrible; barbarous nations few, and 
they of the moſt hideous complexion ! Perfidy and 
fraud are the vices of civilized nations, eredulity and 
violence thoſe of the inhabitants of the deſert. Does 
the luxury.of the one produce half the evils of the 
Iinhumanity of the other? Certamly thoſe philoſo- 
who declaim againſt luxury, have but little 


: 


Underſtood its benefits; they ſeem inſenſible that to 
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3 for opulence and wiſdom, you will find they would 
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i knowledge, but even of our virtues, 


= 


EF 
luxury we owe, not only the greateſt part of our 


It may ſound fine in the mouth of a declaimer, 


when he talks of ſubduing our appetites, of teach- 
3 ing every ſenſe to be content with a bare |} ufficiency, 
and of ſupplying only the wants of nature; but is 
there not more ſatisfaction in indulging thoſe appe- 
tites, if with innocence and ſafety, than in reſt ra in- 
ing them ! Am not I better pleaſed in enjoy ment, 
than inthe ſullen ſatisfaction of thinking that 1 can 
live without enjoyment ! The more various our 
 Z artificial neceſſities, the wider is our circle of plea- 
ure; for all pleaſure conſiſts in obviating neceſſi- 
ties as they riſe ; luxury, therefore, as it increaſes 


our wants, increaſes our capacity for happineſs. 
Examine the hiſtory of any country remarkable 


never have been wiſe, had they not been firſt luxu- 
rious ; you will find poets, philoſophers, and even 
patriots, marching in Juxury's train. The reaſon 


Is obvious; we then only are curious after know- 
| ledge, when we find it connected with ſenſual hap- 
pineſs. The ſenſes ever point out the way, and 
reflection comments upon the diſcovery. Inform a 
native of the deſert of Kobi of the exact meaſure of 
the parallax of the moon, he finds no ſatisfaction 
gat all in the information: he wonders how any 
could take ſuch pains, and lay out ſuch treaſures 
in order to ſolve ſo uſeleſs a difficulty; but connect 
it with his happineſs, by ſhewing that it improves 
navigation, that by ſuch an inveſtigation he may 
have a warmer coat, a better gun, or a finer knife, 
and he is inſtantly in raptures at fo great an im- 
provement. In ſhort, we only deſire to know 
phat we deſire to poſſeſs; and, whatever we may 
talk againſt it, luxury adds the ſpur to curioſity, 
and gives us a deſire of becoming more wiſe. . 


But not our knowledge only but our virtues are 


| E improved by luxury. Obſerve the brown ſavage of 
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Thibet, to whom the fruits of the ſpreading pome- 


nor tenderneſs, which enoble every virtue, have W 


refuſed to relieve. 


| likely, therefore, that he ſhould be a good citizen, 
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proſperity, of others; and that he who finds out a 
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'granate ſupply food, and'its branches an habitation : |: 


Such a character has few vices I grant, but thoſe he 


has are of the moſt hideous nature; rapine and 

cruelty are ſcarce crimes in his eye; neither pity? 

any place in his heart; he hates his enemies, and n. 
kills thoſe he ſabdues. On the other hand, the 45 
polite Chineſe and civilized European, ſeem even! ul 
to love their enemies. I have juſt now ſeen an in- m 
ſtance, where the Engliſh have ſuccoured tkoſe A 
enemies whom their own countrymen have actually 5 


The greater the luxuries of every country, the P. 


more cloſely, politically ſpeaking, is that country 


united. Luxury is the child of fociety alone, the 
luxurious man ſtands in need of a thouſand differs h. 
ent artiſts to furniſh out his happineſs; it is more Þ 
who is connected by motive of ſelf-intereſt with ſo! 
many, than the abſfemious man, who- is united to 
None. HE. „„ In 

In whatſoever light, therefore, we conſider lux- fe 
ury, whether as employing a number of hands,“ c 
naturally too feeble for morelaborious employment, 
as finding a variety of occupations for others who 
might be totally idle, or as furniſhing out new 1 
inlets to happineſs, without encroaching on mutual © 
property, in whatever light we regard it, we ſhall P. 
have reaſon to ſtand up in its defence, and the P. 
ſentiment of Confucius ſtill remains unſnaken, 


<© That we ſhould enjoy as many of the luxuries of B 


8 2 14 
life as are conſiſtent with our own ſafety, and the by 


new pleaſure, is one of the moſt uſeful members of 4 
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To the ſame. 
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nd ROM the funeral ſolemnities of the Daures, 
ity) 1 who think themſelves the politeſt people in the 


13 world, I muſt take a tranſition to the funeral ſolem- 


vt 
nal nities of the Engliſh, who think themſelves as polite 
the as they, The numberleſs ceremonies whic h are 
ven uſed here when a perſon is ſick, appear to me fo 
in- many evident marks of fear and apprehenſion. 
ofe Aſk an Engliſhman, however, whether he is afraid 
ny of death, and he boldly anfwers in the negative; 
but obſerve his behaviour in circumſtances of ap- 
the Proaching fickneſs, and you will find his actions 
try give his aſſertion the lie. 3 
the: The Chineſe are very ſincere in this reſpect; they 
er, hate to die, and they conſeſs their terrors: a great 
ore Part of their lite is ſpent in preparing things proper 
en, for their funeral; a poor artizan will ſpend half 
o his income in providing himſelf a tomb twenty 
years before he wants it; and denies himſelf the 
2 neceflaries of life, that he may be amply provided 
ux. for when he ſhall want them no more. 
ads But people of diſtinction in England really de- 
nt, ſerve pity, for they die in circumſtances of the moſt 
ho extreme diſtreſs. It is an eſtabliſhed rule, never to 
let a man know that he is dying: phyſicians are 
ſent for, the clergy are called, and every thiug 
all palles in ſilent ſolemnity round the iick-hed ; the 
e patient is in agontes, looks round for pity, yet not 
3a ſingle creature will ſay that he is dying. If he is 
2 polletied of fortune, his relations entreat him to 
» make his will, as it may reſtore the tranquility of 
his mind. He is deſired to undergo the rites of the 

church, for decency requires it. His friends take 


their leave, only becauſe they don't care to fee him 
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in pain: In ſhort, an hundred ſtratagems are uſed , 
to make him do what he might have been induced 9 


all hopes, and had as good think decently of dy- 
Ing. „ 5 "28 
Deſides all this, the chamber is darkened, the 
whole houſe echoes to the cries of the wife, the 
Jamentations of the children, the grief of the ſer- 1 
vants, and the ſighs of friends. The bed is ſur- 
rounded with prieſts and dectors in black, and only 
flambeaux emit a yellow gloom. Where 1s the man, 
how intrepid ſoever, that would not ſhrink at ſuch ! 

a hideous ſolemnity ! For fear of affrighting their 
expiring friends, the Enghſh practice all that can 
ill them with terror. Strange effect of human pre- 
judice, thus to torture merely from miſtaken ten- 
_. derneſs! | | $ 
You ſee, my friend, what contradictions there are 

in the tempers of thoſe iſlanders ; when prompted by * 
ambition, revenge, or diſappointment, they meet 
death with the utmoſt reſolution ; the very man who 
in his bed would have trembled at the aſpect of a 
doctor, ſhall go with intrepidity to attack a baſtion, 


* 


— 
: 


" or deliberately nooſe himſelf up in his garters. | 


The paſſion of the Europeans for magnificent 
interments is equally ſtrong with that of the Chineſe. | 
When atradeſinan dies, his frightful face is painted 
up by an undertaker, and placed in a proper ſitua- 
tion to receive company; this is called lying in ſtate. | 
To this diſagreeable ſpectacle all the idlers in town 
flock, - and learn to loathe the wretch dead whom | 

they deſpiſed when living. In this manner you ſee | 
ſome who would have refuſed a ſhilling to fave the 
life of their deareſt friend, beſtow thouſands on a- 
dorning their putrid ccepſe. I have been told of a | 
fellow, who, grown rich by the price of blood, left 
it in his will that he ſhould lie in ſtate, and thus un- 
knowingly gibbeted himſelf into infamy, when he | 
might have otherwite quietly retired into oblivion. 


8 


to perform only by being told, — Sir, you are paſt 


an 9,49 


E 
When the perſon is buried, the next care is to 
make his epitaph: they are generally reckoned beſt 
which flatter moſt ; ſuch relations, therefore, as have 
received molt benefits from the defunct, diſcharge 
this friendly office, and generally flatter in propor- 
tion to their joy. When we read thoſe monumental 
7 hiſtories of the dead, it may be juſtly ſaid, that all 
men are equal in the duſt ; for they all appear e- 
qually remarkable for being the moſt ſincere chrif- 
tians, the moſt benevolent neighbours, and the ho- 
neſteſt men of their time. To go through an Eu- 
ropean country, one would be apt to wonder how 
mankind could have ſo baſely degenerated from ſuch 
excellent anceſtors : every tomb pretends to claim 
your reverence and regret ; ſome are praiſed for 
piety in thoſe inſcriptions, who never entered the 
re temple until they were dead; ſome are praiſed for 
by being excellent poets, who were never mentioned, ex- 
et cept for their dulneſs, when living; others for ſublime 
ho orators, who were never noted except for their im- 
Fa pudence; and others ſill for military atchievements, 
n, who were never in any. other ſkirmiſhes but with 
the watch. Some even make epitaphs for themſelves,” 
nt and beſpeak the readers good-will. It were indeed 
to be wiſhed, that every man would early learn in 
ed this manner to make his own: that he would draw 
la- | it up in terms as flattering as poſſible, and that he 
te. would make it the employment. of his whole life to 
vn deſerve it. 2 
m [I have not yet been in a place called Weftminſter 
ee Abbey, but ſoon intend to viſit it. There Jam told 
he I ſhall ſee juſtice done to deceaſed merit; none, I 
a- & am told, are permitted to be buried there but ſuch 
a as have adorned as wel as improved mankmd. 
ft There no intruders, by the influence of friends or 
n- fortune, preſume to mix their unhallowed aſhes with 
he IE philoſophers, heroes, and poets, Nothing but true 
. merit has a place in that awful ſanctuary ; the guard- 
3 1anflyp of the tombs is 32 to ſeveral re verend 
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* | 8 Fo 
of taking down the names of good men, to make 
room for others of equivocal character, nor ever 
prieſts, who are never guilty for a ſuperior reward 
profane the ſacred walls with pageants, that poſte. 
rity cannot know, or ſhall bluſh to own. = 
| I always was of opinion, that ſepulchral honours ? 
of this kind ſhould be conſidered as a national con- 
cern, and not truſted to the care of the prieſts of 
any country, how reſpectable ſoever ; but from the 4 
conduct of the reverend perſonages, whoſe diſinter- 
eſted patriotiſm I ſhall ſhortly be able to diſcover, I |? 
Am taught to retract my former ſentiments. It is 
true, the Spartans and the Perſians made a fine po- 
litical uſe of ſepulchral vanity, they permitted none o 
to be thus interred who had not fallen in the vindi- te 
cation of their country: a monument thus became a et 
real mark of diſtinction; it nerved the hero's arm 1: 
with tenfold vigour ; and he fought without fear g 
who only fought for a grave. Farewell. = 
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From the ſame, 8 ce 


1 AM juſt returned from Weſtminſter Abbey, the 
1 place of ſepulture for the philoſophers, heroes, 

and kings of England. What a gloom do monu- y** 
mental inſcriptions, and all the venerable remains 
of deceaſed merit inſpire ! Imagine a temple Þ 
marked with the hand of antiquity, ſolemn as reli- 
gious awe, adorned with all the magnificence of 

Larbdtone profuſion, dim windows, fretted pillars, fe: 
Tong colonades, and dark ceilings. Think then, | 
what were my ſenſations at being introduced to 
ſuch a ſcene. I ſtood in the midſt of the temple, 


and threw my eyes round on the walls filled with 


E 
co the ſtatues, the inſcriptions, and the monuments of 
er the dead. Ty 25 
7 Alas, I ſaid to myſelf, how does pride attend the 
e. puny child of duſt even to the grave ! Even hum- 
dle as I am, I poſſeſs more conſequence in the pre- 
rs ſent ſcene, than the greateſt hero of them all; they 
have toiled for an hour to gain a tranſient immor- 
of tality, and are at length retired to the grave, 
ie where they have no attendant but the worm, none 
r- |} to flatter but the epitaph. 316 
I } As1 was indulging ſuch reflections a gentleman 
is |} dreſſed in black, perceiving me to be a ſtranger, 
o- |} came up, entered into converſation, and politely 
1e offered to be my inſtructor and guide through the 
i- |; temple. If any monument, ſaid he, ſhonld parti- 
a eularly excite your curioſity, I ſhall endeavour to 
m +} fatisfy.your demands, I accepted with thanks the 
ar gentleman's offer, adding, that“ 1 was come to ob- 
( ſerve the policy, the wiſdom, and the juſtice of the 
„ Engliſh, in conferring rewards upon deceaſed 
„ merit. If adulation like this, continued I, be 
e properly conducted, as it can no wiſe injure thoſe 
who are flattered, ſo it may be a glorious incen- 
(e tive to thoſe who are now capable of enjoying it. 
ee lt is the duty of every good government to turn 
„e this monumental pride to its own advantage, to 
e become ſtrong in the aggregate, from the weak- 
1E „ neſs of the individual. If none but the truly 
s, „ great have a place in this awful repoſitory, a 
u- „ temple like this will give the fineſt leflons of 
ns % morality, and be a ſtrong incentive to a true am- 


1 


le bition. I am told, that none have a place here 
li- Z< but characters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit.“ 
of The man in black ſeemed impatient at my ob- 
Ss, ſervations, fo I diſcontinued my remarks, and we 
n, Ewalked on together to take a view of every partieu- 
lar monument in order as it lap. 


As the eye is naturally caught by the fineſt ob- 
ge&s, I could not aveid being particularly curious 


about one monument, which appeared more beau. 


could never bribe the guardians of the temple to 


[ 44 J 
tiful than the reſt ; that, ſaid I ro my guide, I take Þ 
to be the tomb of ſome very great man. By the f 
peculiar excellence of the workmanſhip, and the n 
magnificence of the deſign, this muſt be a trophy, r 
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raiſed to the memory of ſome king, who has ſaved 


his country from ruin, or lawgiver, who has reduced te 
his fellow-citizens from anarchy into juſt ſubjecti- h 
on It is not requiſite, replied my companion, ſmil- t! 
ing, to have ſuch qualifications in order to have a P 
very fine monument here. More humble abilities h 
will ſuffice. 4 What, I ſuppoſe then, the gaining P 
two or three battles, or the taking half a ſcore g 
towns, is thought a ſufficient qualification?“ Gain - p. 
ing battles or taking towns, replied the man in er 
black, may be of ſervice, but a gentleman may have w 
a very fine monument here, without ever ſeeing a h. 
battle or a ſiege. This then. is the monument hi 
of ſome poet, I preſume; of one whoſe wit has gain- ca 


ed him immortality ?” No, Sir, replied my guide, w. 


the gentleman who lies here never made verſes ; tic 


and as for wit, he deſpiſed it in others, becauſe he nt 


had none himſelf. © Pray then tell me in a word, pl 
(ſaid I peeviſhly) what is the great man who lies T. 
here particularly remarkable for?“ Remarkable, er. 
Sir! ſaid my companion; why, Sir, the gentleman re 
that lies here is remarkable, very remarkable Or 
for a tomb in Weſtminſter Abbey. But, head of he 
my anceſtors ! how has he got here ? I fancy he an 


ive him a place. Should he not be aſhamed to be 

en among company, where even moderate merit fre 
would "a like infamy / I ſuppoſe, replied the e 
man in black, the gentleman. was rich, and his Fe! 
friends, as is uſual in ſuch a caſe, told him he was 
great. He readily believed them ; the 2 ie 
of the temple, as they got by the ſelf-deluſion, were ni 
ready to believe him too ; ſo he paid his money Wal 
for a fine monument; and the workman, as you 
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ZZ ſee, has made him one of the moſt beautiful. Think 
au. not, however, that this gentleman is ſingular in his 
ake deſire of being buried among the great; there are 


the ſeveral others in the temple, who, hated and ſnun- 


the ned by the great while alive, have come here, fully 
hy, reſolved to keep them company now they are dead, 
ved As we walked along to a particular part of the 
ced 7 temple, there, ſays the gentleman, pointing with 
cti. his finger, that is the poets' corner; there you ſee 
nil the monuments of Shakeſpeare, and Milton, and 
ea Prior, and Drayton, © Drayton, I replied, I never 
ties heard of him before; but I have been told of one 
ing Pope, is he there!?“ It is time enough, replied my 
Pre guide, theſe hundred years, he is not long dead, 
in- people have not done hating him yet. © Strange, 
in cried I, can any be found to hate a man whoſe life 
ave was wholly ſpent in entertaining and inſtructing 
a his fellow creatures? Yes, ſays my guide, they hate 
ent him for that very reaſon. There are a ſet of men; 
in- called anſwerers of books, who take upon them to 
de, watch the republic of letters, and diſtribute reputa- 
tion by the ſheet ; they ſomewhat reſemble the eu- 
nuchs in a ſeraglio, who are incapable of giving 
rd, pleaſure themſelves, and hinder thoſe that would. 
ies Theſe anſwerers have no other employment but to 
le, cry out Dunce and Scribbler, to praiſe the dead, and 
jan revile the living, to grant a man of confeſſed abilities 
— ſome ſmall ſhare of merit, to applaud twenty block- 
of keadls, in order to gain the reputation of candour, 
he and to revile the moral character of the man whoſe 
toffwritings they cannot injure. Such wretches are 
be cept in pay by ſome mercenary bookſeller, or more 
rit frequently the bookſeller himſelf takes this dirty 
the work off their hands, as all that is required is to be 
his Fery abuſive and very dull; every poet of any ge- 
vas mus is ſure to find ſuch enemies; he feels, though 
ans We ſeems to deſpiſe their malice ; they make him 
ere Wniſerable here, and in the purſuit of empty fame, at 
ey Waſt he gains ſolid anxiety. LE 8 
Ou | 


e Has this been the caſe with every poet I ſee 
here? (cried I) — Les, with every mother's fon of 
them, replied he, except be happened to be born a 
- mandarine. If he has much money, he may buy 
reputation from your book-anſwerers, as well as a 
monument from the guardians of the temple. 
> * But are there not ſome men of diſtinguiſhed 
taſte, as in China, who are willing to patronize men 
of merit, and ſoften the ranceur of malevolent dul- 
neſs ?”? | | 
I own there are many, replied the man in black; 
but alas! Sir, the book-an{werers croud about them, | 
and call themſelves the writers of books; and the | 
patron is too indolent to diſtinguiſh : thus poets are 
kept at a diſtance, while their enemies eat up all 
their rewards at the mandarine's table. 
Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to 
an iron gate, through which my companion told me 
we were to paſs, in order to ſee the monuments of 
the kings. Accordingly l marched up without fur- 
ther ceremony, and was going to enter, when a 
"perſon who held the gate in his hand told me I muſt 
pay firſt, I was ſurpriſed-at ſuch a demand ; and 
aſked the man whether the people of England kept 
a /pow 2' Whether the paltry ſum he demanded was 
not a national reproach ? Whether it was not more 
to the honour of their country to let their magnifi- 
cence or their antiquities be openly ſeen, than thus 
meanly to tax a curiolity which tended to their own 
Honour ? As for your queſtions, replied the gate- 
_ keeper, to be ſure they may be very right becaule 1 
don't underſtand them ; but as for that there three- 
pence, I farm it from one, who rents it from ano- 
ther, who hires it from a third, who leaſes it from 
the guardians of the temple ; and we muſt all ive, 
I] expected upon paying here to ſee ſomething extra- 
ordinary, ſince what 1 have ſeen for nothing filled 
me with fo much ſurpriſe ; but in this 1 was diſap- 
pointed; there was little more within than black 
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coffins, rufty armour, tattered ſtandards, and ſome + 
few {lovenly figures in wax. I was ſorry I had 
paid, but I comtorted myſelf by conſidering it would 
be my laſt payment. A perſon attended us, who, 
witnout once bluſhing, told an hundred lies : he 
talked of a lady who died by pricking her finger, of 
a king with a golden head, and twenty ſuch pieces 
of abſurdity. Look ye there, gentlemen, ſays he, 
pointing to an old oak chair, there's a curioſity for 
ye; in that chair the kings of England were crown- 
ed; you ſee allo à ſtone underneath, and that ſtone 
is Jacob's pillow. I could ſee no curioſity either in 
the oak chair or the ſtone ; could I, indeed, behold 
one of the old kings of England ſeated in this, or 
Jacob's head laid upon the other, there might be 
ſomething curious in the fight ; but in the preſent. 
caſe, there was no more reaſon for my ſurpriſe, than 
if 1 ſhould pick a ſtone from the ſtreets, and call it 
a curioſity, merely becauſe one of their kings hap- 
pened to tread upon it as he pailed in a proceſſion. 
From hence our conductor led us through ſeveral 
dark walks and winding ways, uttering lies, talk- 
ing to himſelf, and flouriſhing a wand which he 
held in his hand, He reminded me of the black 
magicians of Kobi. After we had been almoſt fa- 
tigued with a variety of objects, he, at laſt, defired 
me to conſider attentively a certain ſuit of armour, 
which ſeemed to ſhew nothing remarkable. This 
armour, ſaid he, belonged to General Monk. © Ve- 
ry ſurpriſing that a general ſhould wear armour !” 
And pray, added he, obſerve this cap, this is gene- 
ral Monk's cap. Very ſtrange, indeed, very 
ſtrange, that a general ſhould have a cap alſo! 
Pray, friend, what might this cap have coſt origin- 
ally ?““ That, fir, ſays he, I don't know, but this 
cap is all the wages | have for my trouble. A 
very ſmall recompence, truly,” (ſaid J.) Not ſo very 
ſmall, replied he, for every gentleman puts ſome 
money into it, and 1 ſpend the money. “ What 
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[48] 
more money! {till more money? Every gentleman 
gives ſomething, Sir, V1] give thee nothing, re- 
turned I; the guardians of the temple ſhould pay 
you your wages friend, and not permit you to 
ſqueeze thus from every ſpectator. When we pay 
our money at the door to fee a ſhew, we never give 
more as we are going out. Sure the guardians of 
the temple can never think they pet enough. Shew 
me the gate; if I ſtay longer, l may probably mee: 
with more of thoſe eccleſiaſtical beggars, 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I returnec 
to my lodgings, in ordef to ruminate over what was 
great, and to deſpiſe what was mean in the occur- 
rences of the day. 1 
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LET T5 kk >Itv. 
* the ſame, 


WAS ſome days ago agreeably ſurpriſ d by a 
1 meflage from a lady of diſtinction, who ſent me 
word, that ſhe moſt paſſionately deſired the pleaſure 
of my acquaintance, and with the utmoſt impati- 
ence expected an interview, I will not deny, my 
dearFum Hoam, but that my vanity was raiſed at 
fuch an invitation ; I flattered myſelf that ſhe had 
ſeen me in ſome public place, and had conceived an 
affection for my perſon, which thus induced her to 
deviate from the -uſual decorums of the ſex. My 
imagination painted her in all the bloom of youth 
and beauty. I fancied her attended by the loves 
and graces; and I ſet out with the moſt pleaſing 
__=expcctations-of ſeeing the conqueſt I had made. 
When I was e eee, her apartment, my 


P 


expectations were quickly at an end; I perceived a 
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herſelf, a woman equally diſtinguiſhed for rank, 
for an Engliſhman, and conſequently ſaluted me in 


China, ſhe inſtantly lifted herſelf from the couch, 
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bring up a plate of beef cut into ſmall pieces: 1 


in every apartment. Uſeful ! Sir, replied the la- 


world. “ What ! are they not filled with an infu- 


| — 40 J 


little ſhrivelled figure, indolently reclined on a ſofa, 
who nodded by way of approbation at my approach, 
This, as I was afterwards informed, was the lady 


politeneſs, taſte, and underſtanding. As I was drefl- - 
ed after the faſhion of Kurope, ſhe had taken me 


her ordinary manner ; but when the footman in- 
formed her Grace, that I was the gentleman from 


while her eyes ſparkled with unuſual vivacity. 
“ Bleſs me ! can this be the gentleman that was 
c born ſo far from home ! What an unuſual ſhare 
« of ſomethingneſs in his whole appearance! Lord, 
«© how I am charmed with the outlandiſh cut of his 
« face! how bewitching the exotic breadth of his 
c forehead ! I would give the world to ſee him in 
« his own country dreſs. Pray turn about, Sir, 
« and let me ſee you behind. There! there's a 
© travelled air for you! You that attend there, 


« have a violent paſlion to ſee him eat. Pray, Sir, 
have you got your chop-iticks about you! It will 
© beſo pretty to ſee the meat carried to the mouth 
« with a jerk. Pray ſpeak a little Chineſe: I 
% have learned ſome of the language myſelf. 
Lord, have you nothing pretty from China about 
« you ; ſomething that one does not know what to 
ce do with? I have got twenty things from China 
«© that are of no uſe in the world. Look at thoſe 
« jars, are they of the right pea green; theſe 
c are the furniture.“ “ Dear Madam, (faid I,) 
thoſe, though they may appear fine in your eyes, 
are but paltry to a Chineſe ; but as they are uſe- 
ful utenſils, it is proper they ſhould have a place 


dy; fure you miſtake, they are of no uſe in the 
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and uſeleſs, upon my honour,” Sir. 6e Then they 


are the moſt cumbrous and clumſy Furniture in the 
world, as nothing is truly elegant but what unites 


- uſe with beauty.” I proteſt, (ſays the lady,) 1 ſhall 


/ 


begin to ſuſpect thee of being an actual barbari ign. 
i ſuppoſe alſo you hold my two beautiful pagods in 


contempt. <©f What! cried I „) has Fohi ſpread bis 


groſs ſuperſtition. here alſo ?: Papods of all kinds are 
my averſion.” A Chineſe, atraveller, and want taſte ! 


it ſurpriſes me. Pray, Sir, examine the beauties of 
that Chineſe temple which you ſee at the end of the 


garden. Is there any thing in China more beau- 
tiful ? „ Where I ſtand I Hee nothing, Madam, at 
the end of the garden, that may not as well be cal- 


led an Egyptian pyramid as a Chineſe temple ; for 


that little building in view is as like the one as t'o- 


ther.“ What! Sir, is not that a Chineſe temple ? 


you muſt ſurely be miſtaken ; Mr. Freeze, who de- 
ſigned it, calls it one, and nobody diſputes his pre- 


tenſions to taſte, I now found it vain to contradict 
the lady in any thing ſhe thought lit to advance; fo 


was reſolved rather to act the aiſciple than the in- 
{tracor. She took me threugh ſeyeral rooms, all 
furniſhed, as ſhe told me, in the Chineſe manner; 
ſprawling dragons, ſquatting pagods, and clumſy 
mandarines, were ſtuck upon every ſhelf : In turn- 
ng round one muſt have ufed caution not to demo- | 
5: part of the precarious furniture, 
a houſe like this, thought I, one muſt live con- 


1 upon the watch; the inhabitant muſt re- 


ſemble a knight in an enchanted caitle, who ex- 
$ to meet an adventure at every turning. But 
madam, (ſaid 1 ) do no accidents ever happen to all 


3 this finery ? Man, Sir, (replied the lady) is born 


to misfortunes : and tis but fit I ſhould have a ſhare. 


Three weeks ago a careleſs ſervant ſnapped off the 


head of a favourite mandarine : I had ſcarce done 
eving for that, when a monkey broke a beauti- 
ol zj h this] took the more to heart, as (Ne y 


1 


S was done me by a friend: however, I ſurvived the 
calamity ; when yeſterday craſh went half a dozen 
dragons upon the marble hearth-ſtone; and” yet 1 
live; I ſurvive it all: you can't conceive What 
comfort I find under afflictions from philoſophy. 
There is Seneca and Bolingbroke, and ſome others, 
who guide me through lite, and teach me to ſup- 
port its calamities.— I could not but ſmile at a 
woman who makes her own misfortunes, and then 
deplores the miſerics of her fituation, Wherefore, 
tired of acting with diſſimulation, and willing to 
indulge my meditations in ſolitude, I took leave juſt 
as the ſervant was bringing in a plate of beef, pur- 
ſuant to the directions of his miſtreſs. Adieu. 
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Fon the faire; © : . 

: | HE better ſort here pretend to the utmoſt com- 
1 poaſſion for animals of every kind. To hear 
them tpeak, a ſtranger would be apt to imagine 


they could hardly hurt the guat that ſtung them; ü 


they ſeem ſo tender and ſo full of pity, that one 
would take them for the harmleſs. friends of the 
whole creation; the protectors of the meaneſt inſect 
or reptile that was priviledged with exiſtence. And 
yet, would you believe it, I have ſeen the very men 
who have thus boaſted of their tenderneſs, at the 
ſame time devouring the fleſh- of {ix different ani- 
mals toſſed up in a tricaſee. Strange contrariety of 
conduct; they pity, and they eat the objects of their 
compaflion. The lion roars with terror over its 
. captive; the tyger ſends forth its hideous ſhriek to 
intimiclate its prey; no creature ſhews any fond- 


* 


I „ 


neſs for its ſhort lived priſoner, except a man and 
r, | Oe EET j 
Man was born to live with innocence and ſimpli- 
city, but he has deyiated from nature; he was born 
to ſhare. the bounties of heaven, but he has mono- 
polized them; he was born to govern the brute 
creation, but he is become their tyrant. If an epi- 
cure now ſhonld happen to ſurfeit on his laſt night's 
N fealt, teenty animals the next day are to undergo 
the molt exquiſite tortures, in order to provoke his 
appetite to another guilty meal. Hail, O ye ſim- 
ple, honeſt bramins of the eaſt ! ye inoffenſive 
friends of all that were born to happineſs as well 
as you ! You never ſought a ſhort lived pleaſure 
from the miſeries of other creatures—you never 
© Mudied the tormenting arts of ingenious refinement 
you never ſurfeited upor'a guilty” meal. How 
much more purified and refined are all your ſenſa- 
tions than ours! You diſtinguiſh every element 
with the utmoſt preciſion : a ſtream untaſted be- 
fore is new luxury, a change of air is a new ban- 
. quet, too refined for weſtern imaginations to con- 
celve. 1 1 8 
Though the Europeans do not hold the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, yet one of their doctors has, with 
great force of argument, and great plauſibility of 
= reaſoning, endeatoured to prove, that the bodies 
= - of animals are the habitations of demons and wick- 
| <ed ſpirits, which are obliged to reſide in theſe pri- 
|  Ffons, till the reſurrection. pronounces their everlaſt- 
_— Rent but are previouſly condemned to 
u 


r all the pains and hardſhips inflicted upon them 
by man, or by each other here. If this be the caſe, 
it may frequently happen, that while we whip pigs 
to death, or boil live lobſters, we are putting ſome 

old acquaintance, ſome near relation, to excruciat- 

Ing tortures, and are ſerving him up to the very 
fame table where he was once the moſt welcome 
PV 


| 


K 
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% Kabul, ſays the Zendaveſta, was born on the 


| ruſhy. banks of the river Mawra: his poſſeſſions 
wee great, and his luxuries kept pace with the 


affluence of his fortune; he hated the harmleſs 


bramins, and deſpiſed their holy religion; every |} 
day his table was decked out with the fleſh of an- 
hundred different animals, and his cooks had an 
hundred different ways of dreſſing it to ſolicit even 
3 ſatiety. | | | 


08 dere all his eating, he did not ar- 


rive at old age; he died of a ſurfeir, cauſed by in- 


temperance : upon this, his ſoul was carried off, 


in order to take its trial before a ſelect aflembly of 
the ſouls of thoſe animals which his gluttony had 
cauſed to be ſlain, and who were now appointed 


his judges. f | | 
«© He trembled before a tribunal, to every mem- 


ber of which he had formerly acted as an unmer- 


ciful tyrant ; he ſought for pity, but found none 
diſpoſed to grant it. Does he not remember, cries 
the angry boar, to what agonies I was put, not to 
ſatisfy his hunger, but his vanity ? I was firſt hunt- 
ed to death, and my fleſh ſcarce thought worthy of 
coming once to his table. Were my advice follow- 


ed, he ſhould do penance in the ſhape of an hog, 
which in life he moſt reſembled. _ 
1 am rather, cries a ſheep upon the bench, for 
having him ſuffer under the appearance of a lamb ; 


we may, then ſend him through four or five tranſmi- 


© grations in the ſpace of a month. Were my voice 
of any weight in the aflembly, cries a calf, he ſhould 
rather aſſume ſuch a form as mine; I was bled eve- 
ry day, in order to make my fleſh white, and at 


laſt killed without mercy. Would it not be wiſer, 


cries a hen, to cram him in the ſhape of a fowl, 


and then ſmother him in his own blood as I was 
ſerved ? The majority of the aflembly were pleaſed 


- with this puniſhment, and were going to condemn 


Snares de. when the ox roſe up to 


| [534-] 
ive his opinion. I am informed, ſays this ceunſel- 
be; that the priſoner at the bar has left a wife with 
child behind him. By my knowledge in divination, 
I foreſee that this child will be a ſon, decrepid, fee- 
ble, ſickly, a plague to himſelf and all about him. 
hat ſay you then, my companions, if we condemn 
father to animate the body of his own ſon ; and 
by this means make him feel in bimſelf thoſe 1 
ries his intemperance muſt otherwiſe have entailed 
upon his poſterity ? The whole court applauded 
the ingenuity of his torture ; they thanked him for 
his advice, Kabul was driven once more to reviſit 
the earth; and his ſoul, in the body of his own 
ſon, paſſed a period of thirty nod loaded with 
miſery, , and * 


LE TD TR N. 
* From the fame.” 


115 Know not beter I am more obliged: t to. the 
Chineſe miffionaries for the inſtruction I have 
received from them, or prejudiced by the falſehoods 
they have made me believe. By them I was told 

that the Pope was univerſally allowed to be a man, 
and placed at the head of the church ; in England, 
however, they plainly prove him to be an whore in 

man's cloaths, and often burn him in effigy'as an 
impoſtor. A thouſand books have been written on 
either fide of the queſtion ; prieſts are eternally dif- 
puting againſt each other, and thofe mouths that 
want argument are filled with abuſe. Which party 
mult I believe, or ſhall I give credit to neither? 
When 1 ſurvey. the abfurdities and falſchoods with 


which the books of the Europeans are ed, 1 _ 


IF 


heaven for nawug been born in China, and that 1 
have ſagacity enough to detect impoſture. 
Ihe Europeans reproach us with falſe hiſtory- 
and fabulous chronology ; how ſhould they bluſh to 
ſee their own books, many of which are written by 
| the: doctors. of their religion, filed with the mot 
monſtrous fables, and atteſted with the utmoſt ſo- 
lemnity. The bounds of a letter do not permit me 
to mention all the abſurdities of this kind, which in 
my reading I have met with. I ſhall confine myſelf 
to the accounts which ſome of their lettered men 
ive of the perſons of ſome of the inhabitants on our 
globe. And not ſatisfied with the moſt ſolemn aſ- 
ſervations, they ſometimes, pretend to have been 
eye- witneſſes of what they deſcribe. 
A Chriftian doctor, in one of his „ per- 
formances,* ſays, that jit was not impoſſible for a 
whole nation to have but one eye in the middle of 
the forehead. He is not ſatisfied with leaving it in 
doubt; but in another work+ aſſures us, that the 
fact was certain, and that he himſelf was an eye- 
witneſs of it. When (ſays he) I took a journey 
into Ethiopia, in company with ſeveral, other ſer- 
vants of Chriſt, in order to preach the goſpel there, 
I beheld in che ſouthern provinces of that country, 
a nation which had only one eye in the midſt of their 
foreheads. * 
Tou will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed, Rove Fum, 
Vith this author's effr ontery ; but, alas! he is not a- 
lone in this ſtory; he has only borrowed it. from 
ſeveral others who wrote before him. Solinus 
ereates another nation of Cyclops, the Arimaſpians, 
who inhabit thoſe countries that border on the Caf- 
piau ſea. This author: goes on to telbus of a people 
of India, who have but one leg and one eye, and 
70 are ee indians, run with own en 
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and live by hunting. Theſe people we ſcarce know 
how to pity or admire ; but the men whom Pliny 
calls Cynamolci, who have got the heads of dogs, 
really deſerve our compaſſion. Inſtead of language 
they expreſs their ſentiments by barking. Solinus 
confirms What Plin) mentions ; and Simon Mayole, 
a French biſhop, talks of them as of particular and 
familiar acquaintances.  ** After paſſing the deſerts 
of Egypt, (ſays he,) we meet with the Kunokepha- 
loi, who inhabit thoſe regions that border on Ethi- 
opia; they live by hunting; they cannot ſpeak, but 
_ whiſtle ; their chins reſemble a ſerpent's head; 
their hands are armed with long ſharp claws ; their 
breaſt reſembles that of a grey hound; and they excel 
in ſwiftneſs and agility.“ Would you think it, my 
_ - friend, that theſe odd kind of people are, notwith- 
ſtanding their figure, exceſſively delicate: not even 
an alderman's wife, or Chineſe mandarine, can excel 
them in this particular. Theſe people, (continues 
our faithful biſhop, )never refuſe wine, love roaſt and 
boiled meat; they are particularly curious in having 
their meat well drefled, and ſpurn at it if in the leaſ 
tainted. When the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt, (ſays 
he a little further on) thoſe men with dogs heads 
taught Grammar and Muſic.” For men who had no 
voices, to teach muſic, and who could not ſpeak, to 
| eee I confels, a little extraordinary. 
Did ever the diſeiples of Fohi broach any thing more 
ridiculous?: e eee ee e gs 
Hitherto we have ſeen men with heads ſtrangely 
deformed, and with dog's heads; but what would 
vou ſay, if you heard of men withont any heads at 
all. Pomponius Mela, Solinus, and Aulus Gellius, 
deſeribe them to our hand : The Blemiæ have. a 
noſe, eyes, and mouth on their breaſts; or, as o- 
thers will have it, placed on their ſhoulders.” 
One would think that theſe authors had an anti- 
pathy, to the human fo m, and were reſolved to 


make a new figure of their om: but let us do them 


_ rl, (FN: 
juſtice ; though they ſometimes deprive. us of a 
leg, an arm, an head, or ſome ſuch trifling part of 
the body, they often as liberally beſtow upon us 
ſomething that we wanted before. Simon Mayole 


0 ſeems our particular friend in this reſpect : if he has 
; denied heads to one part of mankind, he has given 
* tails to another. He deſcribes many of the Engliſh 
4 of his time, which is not more than an hundred 
a years ago, as having tuils. His own words are as 
ut BY follow: In England there are ſome families which 
* have tails, as a puniſhment for deriding an Auguſtin 
5 Friar ſent by St. Gregory, and who preached in 
e! Dorſetſhire, They ſewed the tails of different ani- 
* mals to his cloaths; but ſoon they found thoſe tails 
& entailed on them and their poſterity for ever.“ It 
” is certain, the author had ſome ground for this de- 
* ſcription ; many of the Engliſh wear tails to their 
1 wigs to this very day, as a mark, I ſuppoſe, of the 
d antiquity of their families, and perhaps as a ſymbol 
7 of thoſe tails with which they were formerly diſtin- 
| guiſhed by nature. r e 
2 You ſee, my friend, there is nothing ſo ridiculous 
5 © that has not at ſome time been ſaid by ſome philoſo- 
o © pher. The writers of books in Europe ſeem to think 
© themſelves authoriſed to ſay what they pleaſe, and 
an ingenious philoſopher“ among them has openly 
, aſſerted, that he would undertake to perſuade the 
whole republic of readers, to believe that the fan 
45 was neither the cauſe of light nor heat, if he could 
| only get fix philoſophers on his fide. Farewell. 


| — tes * Fontenelle. 
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. From the ſame. 5 
| WIA an Aſiatic politician to read the treaties of 

VV peace and friendſhip that have been annually 
making for more than an hundred years among the 
inhabitants of Europe, he would probably be ſur- 
priſed how it ſhould ever happen that Chriſtian 
princes. could quarrel among each other. Their 
compacts for peace are drawn up with the utmoſt 
preciſion; and ratified with the greateſt ſolemnity ; 
to theſe each party promiſes a ſincere and inviolable 
obedience, and. all wears the appearance of open 
friendſhip and-unreſerved reconciliation” 
Let notwithſtanding thoſe treaties, the people of 
Europe are almoſt continually at war. There is no- 
thing more eaſy than to break a treaty, ratified in 
all the uſual forms, and yet neither party be the ag- 
greſſor. One ſide, for inſtance, breaks a trifling ar- 
ticle by miſtake; the oppoſite party upon this makes 
a ſmall but premeditated repriſal; this brings on a 
return of greater from the other; both ſides com- 
Plain of injuries and infractions; war 1s declared; 
they beat, are beaten; ſome two or three hundred 
thouſand men are killed ; they grow tired; leave off 
Juſt where they began; and ſo fit coolly down to 
_ make/new.treaties. Vo (4 


8 


The Engliſh and French ſeem to place themſelves 
foremoſt among the champion ſtates of Europe. 
Though parted by a narrow ſea, yet are they en- 
tirely of oppolite characters; and from their vici- 
nity, are taught to fear and admire each other. 
They are at preſent engaged in a very deſtructive 
War, have already ſpilled much blood, are exceſſively 
irritated; and all upon account of one ſide's deſiring 
to wear greater quantities of furs than the other. 
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The pretext of the war is about ſome lands a thou- 
ſand leagues off; a country, cold, detolate and hide- 
ons ; a oy belonging to a people who were in 
poſſeſſien for time immemorial. I he favages of Ca- 
nada claim a property in the country in diſpute ; 

they have all the pretenſions which long poſteſſion 
can confer. Here they had reigned tor ages without 
rivals in dominion, and knew no enemies but the 
prowling bear or inſidious tyger; their native foreſts 
produced all the neceſſaries of life, and they found 
ample luxury in the enjoyment. In this manner 
they might have continued to live to eternity, had 
not the Engliſh been informed, that thoſe countries 
produced furs in great abundance. From that mo- 
ment the country became an object of deſire; it was 
found that furs were things very much wanted in En- 
gland; the ladies edged ſome of their cloaths with 
turs, and muffs were worn both by gentlemen and la- 
dies. In ſhort, furs were found indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the happineſs of the ſtate : and the king was con- 
ſequently petitioned to grant, not only the country 
of Canada, but all the ſavages belonging to it, to the 
ſubjects of England, in order to have the people 
ſupplied with proper quantities of this neceflary 


* 


commodity, _ | 

So very reaſonable a requeſt was immediately 
complied with, and large colonies were ſent abroad 
to procure furs, and take poſſeſſion. The French, 
who were equally in want of furs, (for they are as 
fond of muffs and tippets as the Engliſh,) made the 
very ſame requeſt to their monarch, and met with 
the ſame gracious reception from their king, who 
generouſly granted what was not his to give. 
Wherever the French landed, they called the coun- 
try their own ;- and the Engliſh took poſſeffion 
wherever they came, upon the ſame equitable pre- 
tenſions, The harmleſs ſavages made no oppoſiti- 
on; and could the intruders have agreed together, 
they might peaceably have ſbared this deſolate coun- 
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try between them. Vut they quarrelled about the 
boundaries of their ſettlements, about grounds and 
rivers, to which neither fide could ſhow any other 
right than that of power, and which neither could 
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| yecupy but by uſurpation. Such 1s the conteſt, that 


no honeſt man can heartily wiſh ſucceſs to either 
party. 8 1 ds 
The war has continued for ſome time with vari- 
ous ſucceſs. . At firſt the French ſeemed victorious ; 
but the Engliſh have of late diſpofletied them of the 


whole country in diſpute. Think not, however, 
. that ſucceſs on one ſide is the harbinger of peace: 


on the contrary, both parties mult be heartily tired 
to affect even a temporary reconciliation. It thould 
ſeem the buſineſs of the victorious party to offer 


terms of peace ; but there are many in England, 


who,encouraged by ſucceſs, are ſtill for protracting 
the war. | T aa 

The beſt Engliſh politicians, however, are ſfenſi- 
ble, that to keep their preſent conqueſts would ra- 
ther be a burden than an advantage to them, rather a 
dimination of their ſtrength than an increaſe of 
power. It is in the politic as in the human conſti- 
tation ; if the limbs grow too large for the body, 
their ſize, inſtead of improving, will diminiſh the 


vigour of the whole. The colonies fhould always 


bear exact proportion to the mother country ; when 
they grow populous, they grow powerful, and by 
becoming powerful, they. become independent alſo. 
Thus ſubordination is deſtroyed, and a country 


ſwallowed up in the extent of its own dominions. The 
_ Turkiſh empire would be more formidable, were it 


leſs extenſive: were it not for thoſe countries, which 


it can neither command nor give entirely away, 


. 


no power to extract obedience.  - 


pr 


which it is obliged to protect, but from which it has 


Let, obvious as theſe truths are, there are many 


Engliſhmen who are for tranſplanting new colonies 
into this late acquiſition, for peopling the deſerts of | 


— 
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America with the refuſe of their countræmen, and 
(as they expreſs it) with the waſte of an exuberant 
nation. But who are thoſe unhappy creatures who 
are to be thus drained away ? Not the fickly, for 
they are-unwelcome gueſts abroad as well as at 


home; nor the idle, for they would {tarve as well 


behind the Appalachian mountains, as in the ſtreets 
of London. This refuſe is compoſed of the labori- 


ous and enterpriſing, of ſuch men as can be ſervice- 


able to their country at home, of men who qughr 
to be regarded as the ſinews of the 1 and 
cheriſhed with every degree of political in 

And what are the commodities which this colony, 
when eſtabliſhed, are to produce in return? Why, 
raw ſilk, hemp and tobacco. England, therefore, 
muſt make an exchange of her beſt and braveſt ſub- 


jects ſor raw ſilk, hem 6 and tobaceo : lier hardy _ 
. veterans and honeſt tradeſmen mult be trucked for 


a box of ſnuff or a filk/ petticoat. Strange abſurdi- 
ty ! Sure the politics of the Daures are hot more 
ſtrange, who ſell their religion, their wives and their 


liberty for a glaſs bead, or a paultry penknife. 


Farewell. 
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N e Engliſh love their wiv es with antch W | 
CC ORE OE TOs IN8 - 


Engliſh when they give their hands, frequently give 


their hearts the Dutch give the hand, but keep | 
the heart wiſely in their o poſleflion. The Eu- 


gliſh love with violence, and expect violent love in 


return; the Dutch are ſatisfied with the ſlighteſt 


acknowledgments, for they give little away. The 


mn the firſt year; the Dutch frugally huſband our 


Engliſh expend many of the matrimonial comforts 
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their pleaſures, and are always conſt nt, becauſe 
they are always indifferent. 

Thereleems very little difference homies a Dutch 
bridegroom and a. Dutch huſband. Both are equally 
poſſeſſèd of the fame cool, unexpecting ſerenity ; 
they can fee neither Elyſium nor Paradiſe behind 

the curtain; and Tifrow is not more a goddeſs on 
the wedding night, than after twenty years matri- 
2 acquaintance. On the other hand, many 
oy Legit: marry, in order to have one happy 
* in their lives ; they ſeem incapable of look- 
= os beyond that period; they unite in hopes of 
* finding rapture, and, "Gifappointed: in that, diſdain 
ever to accept of happinels, From hence /we ſee 
open hatred enſue ; or, what is worſe, concealed 
t diſguſt under the appearance of fulſome endear- 
ment. Much formality, great civility, and ſtudied 
compliments are exhibitecl! in public ; croſs looks, 
ſulky filence, or open recrimination, fill up their 
hours of private entertainment. 

Hence I am taught, whenever I ſee a new mar- 
ried couple more than ordinary fond before faces, 
to conſider them as attempting to impoſe upon the 
company or themſelves, either hating each other 
heartily, or confuming that ſtock of love 1 in the be. 
ginning of their courſe, which ſhould ſerve them 

through their whole journey. Neither ſide ſhould 
expect thoſe inſtances of kindneſs, which are incon-. 
Aſtent with true freedom or happineis to beſtow, 
Love, when founded in the heart, will ſhew itſelf 
4 ina thouſand unpremeditated ſallies of fondneſs ; 
but every cool, deliberate exhibition of the paſſion, 
3 only argues little underſtanding or great inſincerity. 
Choang was the fondeſt huſband, and Hanſi the 
moſt endearing wife in all the kingdom of Corea: 
they were a pattern of conjugal bliſs; the inhabi- 
. tants of the country around jaw, and envied their 
feliciry ; wherever Choang came, Hanſi was ſure 
to follow; and in "_ the Pleaſures of Hanfi, Cho- 
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„ 
ang was admitted a partner. They walked hand 
in hand wherever they appeared, ſhewing every 
mark of mutual ſatisfaction, embracing, ' kiſling ; 
their mouths were forever joined, and, to ſpeak the 
language of anatomy, it was with them one perpe- 
tual anaſtomaſis, : A ee e 
Their love was ſo great, that it was thought no- 
thing could interrupt their mutual peace; When an 
accident happened, which, in ſome meaſure, dimi- 
niſhed the huſband's affurance of his wife's fidelity ; 
for love ſo refined as his, was ſubject to a thoùſand 
little diſquietudes. | 5 N 
Happening to go one day alone among the tombs 
that lay at fome diſtance from his houſe, he there 
perceived a lady dreſſed in the deepeſt mourning, 
(being cloathed all over in white,) fanning the wet 
clay that was raiſed over one of the graves with a 
large fan which ſhe held in her hand ; Choang, 
who had early been taught wiſdom in the ſchool of 
Lao, was unable to aſſign a cauſe for her preſent 
employment ; and coming \up, civilly demanded 
the reaſon. Alas! replied the lady, her eyes bathed 
in tears, how is it poſſible to ſurvive the loſs of my 
huſband, who lies buried in this grave? he was the 
beſt of men, the tendereſt of huſbands; with his dy- 
ing breath, he bid me never marry again, till the 
earth over his grave ſhould be dry ; and here you 
ſee me ſteadily refolving to obey his will, and en- 
deavouring to dry it with my fan. I have employed 
two whole days in fulfilling his commands, and am 
determined not to_marry till they are punctually 
obeyed, even though his grave ſhould take up four 
days in drying. „ vo | 223 
Choang, who was ſtruck with the widow's beau- 
ty, could not, however, avoid ſmiling at her haſte 
to be married; but, concealing the cauſe of his 
mirth, civilly invited her home, adding, that he 
had a wife who might be capable of giving her ſome, 
conſolation. As ſoon as he and his gueſt were re 
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turned, he imparted to Hank, in private what he 
had ſeen, and could not avoid expreſſing his unea- 
ſineſs, that ſuch might be his own caſe, if his deareſt 
wife ſhould one day happen to ſuryive him. 

It is impoſlible to deſeribe Hanſi's reſentment at 
ito unkind a ſuſpicion. As her paſſion for him was 
not only great, but extremely delicate, ſhe employ- 
ed tears, anger, frowns, and exclamftions, to chide 
his ſuſpicions ; the widow. berſelf was inveighed 
againſt ; and Hanſi declared ſhe was refolved never 
to ſleep under the ſame roof with a wretch, who, 
like her, could be guilty of ſuch bare-faced incon- 
ſtancy. The night was cold and ftormy.; however, 
.the ſtranger was obliged to ſeek another lodging, 
for Choang was not diſpoſed to reſiſt, and Hanſi 
would have her way. | 7 e 

The widow had ſcarce been gone an hour, when 
an old diſciple of Choang's, whom he had not ſeen 
for many years, came to pay him a viſit, He was 
received. with the utmolt ceremony, placed ju the 
moſt honourable ſeat, at ſupper, and the wine began 
to circulate with great freedom. Choang and Hanſi 
exhibited open marks of mutual tenderneſs and un- 
F  feigned reconciliation: nothing could equal their 
apparent happineſs : ſo fond aw huſband, fo obedi; 
ent a wife, few could behold without regretting 
their own infelicity ; when lo! their happineſs was 
at once diſturbed by a moſt fatal accident. Choang 

fell lifeleſs in an apoplectic fit upon the floor. Eve- 
ry method was uſed, but in vain, for his recovery. 
Hanſi was, at firſt, inconſolable for his death: after 
ſome hours, however, ſhe found ſpirits to read his 
laſt will. The enſuing day, ſhe began to moralize 
and talk wiſdom ; the next day the was able to 
comfort the young diſciple; and, on the third, to 
ſhorten, a long ſtory, they both agreed to be mar- 
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There was now no longer mourning in the apart- 


ments; the body of Choang was now thruſt into au 
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old coffin, and placed in one of the meaneſt rooms, 
there to lie unattended, until the time preſeribed by 
the law for his interment. In the mean time, Hanſi 
and the young diſciple were arrayed in the moſt 


magnificent habits; the bride wore in her noſe a 


jewel of immenſe price, and her lover was dreſſed 
in all the ſinery of his former maſter, together with 
a pair of artificial whitkers that reached down to his 


toes. The hour of their nuptials was arrived; the 
whole family ſympathized with their approaching, 


happineſs; the apartments were | brightened, up 


with lights that diffuſed the molt exquiſite perfume, _ 
and a luſtre more bright than noon day, The lady . 

expected her youthful lover in an inner apartment 
with impatience; when his ſervaut, approaching 


with terror in his countenance, informed her, that 


his maſter was fallen into a fit, which would cer- 
rainly be mortal, unleſs the heart of a man lately 
dead could be obtained, aud applied to his breaſt. 


She ſcarce waited to hear the end of his ſtory, 
when, tucking up her cloaths, ſhe ran with a mat- 
rock in her hand to the coſſin where Choang lay, 
reſolving to apply the heart of her dead huſband as 
a cure for the living: ſhe, therefore, {truck the lid 
with the utmoſt violence. lima few blows the cof- 


fun flew open, when the body, which, to all appear-:, 


ance had been dead, began to move. "Terrified ar 


the ſight, Hanſi dropped the mattock, and Choang 
walked Out, aſtoniſhed at his own ſituation, his : 
wife's unuſual magnificence, and her more amazing 


ſurprize. He went among the apartments, unable 
to conceive the cauſe of ſo much ſplendour. He 
was not long in ſuſpence before his domeſtics in- 
formed him of every tranſaction ſince he firſt be- 


came inſenſible. He could ſcarce believe what they 


told him, and went in purſuit of Hanſi herſelf, in 


order to receive more certain information, or to re- 
proach. her infidelity. But ſhe prevented his re- 
Proaches: he found her weltering in blood, for ſhe 
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had ſtabbed herſelf to the heart, being unable to 
ſurvive her ſname and diſappointment. bel 
Choang, being a philoſopher, was too wiſe- to 
make any loud lamentations ; he thought it beſt to 
bear his loſs. with ſerenity ;_ o, mending up the old 
coffiri where he had lain himſelf; he placed his faith- 
leſs ſpouſe in his room; and, unwilling that ſo many 
nuptial preparations mould be expended in vain, 
he, the ſame . married the mink * 
large „ 
As they were both apprifed. of the: foibles of wk 
other before: hand, they knew howto - excuſe them 
- after marriage. 1 hey lived together for many 
years in great tranquillity; and not expecting rap- 
e n made a man to Kat contentment.: mga 
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4 5 — gentleman dreſſed in black, hates my 

companion through Weſtminſter-Abbey, came 

erday to pay me a vifit ;'and after drinking tea, 

| we both reſolved to take a walk together, in order 

to enjoy the freſhneſs of the country, which now 

begins to reſume its verdurs. Before we got out of 

the. ſuburbs, however, we were ſtopped in one uf 

the ſtreets by a crowd of people, gathered in a circle 

round a man and his wife, who ſeenied too loud 

and too angry to be underſtood. The people were 

highly pleaſed with the difpute; which, upon in- . 

Juiry, we found to be between Dr. Cacafogo an 

apothecary, and his wife. The doctor, it ſeems, 

coming unexpectedly into the wife's apartment, 

found a r there in e eee not in 

the leaſt equivocal. n NINO ES EDS. 
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The doctor, who was a perſon of nice honour; 

reſolving to revenge the flagrant inſult, immediare- 
Iy flew to the chimney-piece, and taking down a 
ruſty blanderbaſs, drew the trigger upon the defiler 
of his bed: the delinquent would © certatnly- have 
been ſhot through the head, but that the piece had 
not been charged for many years. The gallant 
made a ſhift to eſcape through rhe window, bur the 
lady ſtill remained ; and as ſhe well knew her 


huſband's temper, undertook to manage the quarrel 


without a ſecond, He was furious, and ſhe loud; 
their ndife had gathered all the mob, who charitd- 
bly aſfembled on the occafion, not to prevent, but 
to enjoy the quarrel. DOE ei ü e ein "E048 
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of this unhappy creature, thus caught in adultery ? 
Believe me, I pity her from my heart; her huſband, 
I ſuppoſe, will ſhew her no merey. Will they 
burn her as in India, or behead her as in Perſia; 
will they load her with flripes as in Turkey, or 
keep her in perpetual impriſonment, as with us in 


China? Prithee, what is the wife's puniſhment in 


England for ſuch offences? When a lady is thus 
caught tripping, replied my companion, they never 


puniſh her, bur che hyſband, Von furely jeſt, in- 


terrupted | ; Jam a foreigner, and you would abuſe 
my ighorance ! I am really ferions, returned he. 
Dr: Cacafogo has eaught his wife in the act; but 
as he had no witmefles, his ſmall reftunony goes for 
nothing: the conſequence therefore of this diſco- 


very will be, that ſhe may be packed off to live a- 
mong her relations, and the doctor muſt be obliged” 
to allow her a ſeparate maintenance. Amazing! 
cried I, is it not enough that the is permitted to live 
ſeparate from the object ſhe deteſts, but muſt. he 


give her money to keep her in ſpirits too? That he 


muſt, ſays my guide, and be called a cuciold by all 
his neighbors in the bargain. The men will laugh 
at him, the ladies will pity him; and all that his 
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Alas! ſaid Ito my companion, What will beeome 
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warmeſt friends can ſay in his favour, will be, That 
the poor good ſoul has never had any harm in him. 


I want patience, interrupted I; what ! are there no 


private chaſtiſements for the wife; no ſchools of 
penitenee-to ſhe w her her folly ; no rods for ſuch 
delinquents ? P'ſha, man, replied he, ſmiling, if eve - 
ry delinquent among us were to be treated in your 
manuer, one half of the kingdom would flog the 0- 


- I muſt confeſs, my dear Fum, that if 1 were an 


Engliſh huſband, of all things 1 would take care not 


a 


to be jealous, nor buſily pry into theſe ſecrets my 
wife was pleaſed to keep from me. Should I detect 
her infidelity, what is the conſequence ? If I calmly. 
pocket the abuſe, I am laughed at by her and. her 
gallant ; if 1 talk my griets aloud like a tragedy- 
hero, I am laughed at by the whole world. The 
courſe then I'd take would be, whenever 1 went out 


to tell my wife where 1 was going, leſt I ſhould un- 


expectedly meet her abroad in company v ich ſome 
dear deceiver. Whenever I returned I wonld uſe 
a peculiar rap at the door, and give four loud hems, 


as I walked deliberately up the ſtair-caſe. I would 
: never inquiſitively peep under her bed, or look be- 


hind the curtains ; and even though I knew the 
captain was there, I would calmly take a diſh of my 


wife's cool tea, and talk of the army with reverence. 


Of all nations, the Ruſſians ſeem to me to behave 
moſt wiſely in ſuch circumſtances. The wife pro- 
miſes her huſband never to let him ſee her tranſgreſ- 


ſions of this nature; and he as punctually pfomiſes, 


* 


whenever ſhe is fo detected, withoutthe leaſt anger, 
to beat her without mercy: ſo they both know what 
each has to expect; the lady tranſgreſſes, is beaten, 
taken again into favour, and all goes on as before. 
When a Ruſſian young lady, there fore, is to be 
married, her father, with a cudgel in his hand, aſks 
the bridegroom, whether he ch e this virgin for his 
bride: to Which the other replies in the affirmative. 


£ 0p 1 


Upon this the father, turning the lady three times 


round, and giving her three ſtrokes with his cudgel 


on her back, My dear, (cries he,) theſe are the 
laſt blows you are ever to receive troin your tender 


father; I refiga my authority and my cudgel to your 


huſband ; he knows better than me themſe of either.“ 
T ite bridegroom knows decorums too well to accept 
of the cudgel abruptly ; he aſſures the father, that 
the lady will never want it, and that he would not 
far the world make any uſe of it. But the, father, 
who knows what the lady may want better than he, 
inſiſts upon his acceptance. Upon this there follows 
a ſcene of Ruſhan politeneſs, while one refuſes, and 
the other offers the cudgel. The whole, however, 
ends with the bridegroom's taking it; upon which 
the lady drops a courteſy in token of obedience, and 


the ceremony proceeds as uſual. _ Phe 
There is ſomething exceſſively fair and open in 
this method of courtſhip. By this both ſides are 


prepared for all the matrimonial adventures that are 


to follow. Marriage has been compared to a game 


of ſkill for life; it is generous thus in both parties 
to declare they are ſharpers in the beginning. In 
England, I am told, both ſides uſe every art to con- 
ceal their defects from Each other before marriage; 
and the reſt of their lives may be regarded as doing 


penance for their former diſſimulation. Farewell. 
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| From the ſame, Wy 
5 | HE republic of letters is a very common, expreſ- 
1 ſion among the Europeans; and yet, when 


applied to the learned of Europe, is the moſt abſurd. 
that can be imagined, ſince nothing is more unlike 
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{i republic than the ſociety which goes by that name, 
Prom this expreſſion, one would be apt to imagine, 
that the learned were united into a ſingle body, 
Joining their intereſts, and concurring in the ſame 
deſigu. From this one might be- apt to compare 
them to our literary ſocieties in China, where each 
acknowledges a juſt ſubordination, and all contri- 
bute to build the temple of ſcience, without attempt- 
ing from ignorance or envy to obſtruct each other, 
But very different is the ſtate of learning here; 
every member of this fancied republic is eur of 
governing, and none willing to obey; each looks 
upon bis fellow as a rival, not an aſſiſtant in the 
ſame purſuit. They calumniate, they injure, they 
deſpiſe, they ridicule each other: If one man writes 
a book that pleaſes, others ſhall write books, to ſhew 
that he might have given Till greater pleaſure, or 
ſhould not have pleaſed. - If one happens to hit up- 
on ſomething new, there are numbers ready to aſ- 
fare the public that all this was no novelty to them 
of the learned; that Cardanus or Brunus, or ſome 
other author, too dull to be generally read, had an- 
ticipated the diſcovery. Thus, inſtead of uniting 
like the members of a commonwealth, they are di- 
vided into almoſt as many factions as there are men; 
and their jaring conſtitution, inſtead of being ſtiled 

a republic of letters, ſhould be entitled an anarchy 
of literatue. 5 5 | 
It is true there are ſome of ſuperior abilities, who 
reverence and eſteem each other ; but their mutual 
admiration 1s not ſufficient to ſhield off the contempt 
of the crowd. The wiſe are but few, and» they 
. Praiſe with a feeble voice; the vulgar are many, 
and roar in reproaches. The truly great ſeldom 
unite in ſocieties, have few meetings, no cabals ; the 
dunces hunt in full cry, till Rev hows run down a 
reputation, and then ſnarl and fight with each other 
about dividin 5 the ſpoil. Here you may ſee the com- 
e book anſwerers of every month, 


- 
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when they have cut up ſome reſpectable name, moſt 
frequently reproaching each other with ſtupidity 
and dulneſs ; reſeinbling the wolves of the Ruilian 
foreſt, who prey upon veniſon or horſe fleſh when 
they can get it; but in caſes of neceſlity, lying in 
wait to devour each other, While they have new 
books tocut up, they make a hearty meal ; but if this 
recourſe ſhould unhappily fail, then it is that critics 
eat up critics, and compilers rob from compilations, 
__ Confucius obſerves, that it is the duty of the 

learned to unite fociety more cloſely, and to perſuade 
men to become citizens of the world; but the au- 
thors I refer to, are not only for diſuniting ſociety, but 
kingdoms alfo : if the Engliſh are at war with France, 
the dunces of France think it their duty to be 
at war with thoſe of England. Thus Freron, one 
of their firſt-rate ſcribblers, thinks proper to charac- 
teriſe all the Engliſh writers in the groſs. © Their 
hole merit, (fays he,) conſiſts in exaggeration, 
„and often in extravagance ; correct their pieces 
«as you pleaſe, there ſtill remains a leaven. which 
ce corrupts the whole. They ſometimes diſegver 
e genius, but not the ſmalleſt ſhare of taſte : En- 
„ gland is not a foil for the plants of genius to 
„ thrive in.“ This is open enough, with not the 
leaſt adulation in the picture. But hear what a 
_ Frenchman of acknowledged abilities ſays upon the 
{ame ſubject : I am at a loſs to determine in what 
«© we excel the Engliſh, or where they excel us; 
« when I compare the merits of both in any one 
« ſpecies of literary compoſition, ſo many reputable 
«and pleaſing writers pteſent themſelves from 
« either country, that my judgment reſts in ſuſ- 
© pence : I am pleaſed with the diſquiſition, with- 
© ont finding the object of my enquiry. But leſt .. 
you ſhould think the French alone are faulty:in-this 
reſpect, hear how an Engliſh journaliſt delivers his 
ſentiments of them. © We are amazed, (ſays he,) 

** to find fo many works tranſlated from the French, 
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« while we have ſuch numbers eee of our 
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© own. In our opinion, notwithſtanding their 
© fame throughout the reſt of Europe, the French 
e are the molt contemptible reafoners (we had al- 
© moſt ſaid writers) that can be imagined. How- 
«ever, nevertheleſs, excepting,” &c. Another 
Engliſh writer, Shaftſbury, if I remember, on the 
contrary, ſays, that the French authors are pleaſ. 
© ing and judicious, more clear, more methodical 
* and entertaining than thoſe of his own country.” - 
From thoſe oppoſite pictures, you perceive that 
the good authors of either country praiſe, and the 
bad revile each other; and yet, perhaps, you'll be 
ſurpriſed that indifferent writers ſhould thus be the 
moſt apt to cenſure, as they have the moſt to appre- 
hend'from recrimination ; you may, perhaps, ima- 
gine, that ſuch as.are poſleſled of fame themſelves, _ 
ſhould be moſt ready to declare their opinions, fince 
what they ſay might paſs for deciſion. But the truth 
happens to be, that'the great are folicitous only of 
railing their own reputations, while the oppoſite 
claſs, alas I are ſolicitous of bringing every reputa- 
ton down to a level with their own. W 
But let us acquit them of malice and envy; a 
critic 1s often guided by the ſame motives that direct 
his author. The author,endeavours to perſyade us, 
that he has written a good book; the criticis equally 
ſolicitous to ſhew that he could write better, had he 
thought proper. A critic is a being poſſeſſed of all 
the vanity but not the genius of a ſcholar; incapa- 
ble, from his native — lifting himſelf from 
the ground, he applies to contiguous merit for ſup- 
port, makes the ſportive ſallies of another's imagin- 
ation his ferious employment, pretends to take our 
feelings under his care, teaches where to condemn, 
where to lay the emphaſis of praiſe, and may with F 
as much juſtice be called a man of taſte, as the Chi- 
nal who meaſures his wiſdom: by the length of his 
| nails. +7 Sao * F r 
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IF, then, a book, ſpirited or humourous, happens 
to appear in the republic of letters, ſeveral critics 
are in waiting to bid the public not laugh at a 
ſingle line of it; for themſelves had read it, aud they 
know what is moſt proper to excite laughter. Other 
critics contradict. the tulminations of this tribunal ; 
call them all ſpiders, and aſſure the public, that they 
ought to laugh without reſtraint. Another ſet are 
in the mean time quietly employed in writing notes 

to the book, intended to ſhew the particular paſ- 
ſages to be laughed at; when theſe are out, others 
ſti} there are who write notes upon notes. Thus a 

ſingle new book employs not only the paper- makers, 
the printers, the preſs-men, the book-biriders, the 
hawkers, but twenty critics, and as many compilers: 
In ſhort, the body of the learned may be compared 
to a Perſian army, where there are many pioneers, 
ſeveral ſatlers, numberleſs ſervants, women and 
children in abundance, and but few ſoldiers. Adieu. 
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Fx Engliſh are as fond of ſeeing plays ated: ass 
1 the Chineſe ; but there is vaſt difference in the 
manner of conducting them. We play our pieces 
in the open air, the Engliſh theirs under cover; we 
act by day- light, they by the blaze of torches. One 
of our plays continues eight or ten days ſucceſſively; 
an Engliſh piece ſeldom takes up above four hours 
in the repreſent ation 

My companion in black, with whom I am now 
beginning to contract an intimacy, introduced me 
a tew nights ago to the . e where we placed 
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ever, 
them knew even the ſirſt principles of criticiſin ; 
that they aſſumed the right of being cenſors, be- 
cauſe there was none to cuntradict their pretenſions; 
and that every man Who now called himſelf a con- 
noiſfeur, became ſuch to all intents and purpoſes. | 


1 
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ourſelves conveniently. at the foot of the tag e. As 
the curtain was not drawn before my arrival, I had 


an opportunity of obſerving the behaviour of 1he 
ſpectators, and indulging: thoſe eee, which 


novelty generally inſpires. 


Tue rich in general were placed in bly loweſt 
feats, and the pbor roſe above them in degrees pro- 


portioned to their poverty. The order f prece- 
cence ſeemed here inverted; thoſe who were un- 


dermoſt all the day, now enjoyed a temporary emi- 


nence, and became maſters of the ceremonies; It 
was they who called for the'mufic, indulging every 
noiſy freedom, and Enn n _—_ copay of 
gary in exaltation; 
They who held the middle region, . Sed not ſo 


riotous as thoſe above them, nor yet ſo tame as thoſe 


below; to judge by their looks, many of them 
ſeemed ſtrangers there as well as myſelf. They 
were chiefly employed, during this period of ex- 


Pectation, in eating oranges, — the Rory of 
| the play, or making affignations. 


ſat in the loweſt rows, awhitiare-en)- 
led the pit, ſeemed to conſider themſelves as judges 


of the merit of the poet and the performers ; they 
were aſſembled partly to be amuſed and partly to 
ſhew their taſte ; appearing to labour under that 
reſtraint which an affectation of ſuperior diſcern- 


ment Hy produces. My companion, „ how- 
l me, that not one in an hundred of 


Thoſe who ſat in the boxes appeared in the moſt 
unhappy. ſituation of all. The reſt of the audience 


came merely for their own amuſement”; theſe ra- 
ther to furniſh out a part of the entertainment 
: — 7HGR I could not avoid conſidering them as 
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acting parts in dumb - ſhew ; not a courteſy or nod 
that was not the reſult of art; not a look nor a 


4 ſmile that was not deſigned for murder. Gentlemen 
rad and ladies ogled each other through ſpectacles ; for 

the my companion obſerved that blindneſs was of late be- 

ich come faſhionable,; all affected indifference and eaſe, 
VuUuzile their hearts at the ſaine time burned: for con- 

eſt queſt. Upon the whole, the lights, the muſie, the 

0. ladies in their gayeſt dreſſes, the men with chear- 
e- fulueſs and expectation in their looks, all conſpired 
n- to make a moſt agreeable picture, and to fill an 

fi- 


inexpreſſible ſerenit y. $94) AF e en 
ry Tube expected time for the play to begin at laſt 
of arriveck; the curtain was drawn, and the actors 
came on. A woman, who perſonated a queen, came 
0 in courteſying to the audience, who clapped their 
ce hands upon her appearance. Clapping of hands is, it 
n ſeems, the manner of applauding in England: the 
y manner is abſurd; but every country, you know, 
- has its peculiar abſurdities. I was equally ſurpriſed, 
£ however, at che ſubmiſſion: of the actreſs, who 
ſhould have conſidered herſelf as a queen, as at the 
0 little diſcernment of the audience, who gave her ſuch 
; marks of applauſe befoxe.ſhe atrempted to deſerve 
them, Preliminaries between her aud the audience 
| being thus adjuſted, the dialogue was, ſupported 
between her and a moſt hopeful youth, who acted 
the part of her conſident. They both appeared in 
extreme diſtreſs; for it ſeems the queen had loſt a 
child ſome ſifteen years before, aud ſtill kept its 
dear reſemblance next her heart, while her kind 
companion bore a part in her ſorroaws. in 
Her lamentations grew loud. Comfort is offered, 
but ſhe deteſts the very ſound. She bids them 
2 to the, winds. Upon this her huſ- 
nd comes in, who ſeeing the queen ſo much af- 
flicted, can himſelf hardly refrain from tears, or 
avoid partaking in the ſoft diſtreſs. Aſter thus 


heart, that ſympathiſes at human happineſs, win 
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Truly, ſaid ee epi . kings and 
queens are very much diſturbed at no very great 
aniSfortune.; certain I am, were people of humbler 
ſtations to act in this manner, they would be thought 


diveſted of common ſenſe. I had ſcarce finiſhed 


* obſervation, when the curtain roſe, and the 
. — came on in a violent pafſion. His wife had, 
it ſeems,” refaſed his proffered tenderneſs ; had 


ſpurned his royal embrace; and he ſeemed reſolved 
not to ſurvive her ſierce diſdain. Aſter he had 


thus fretted, and the queen had fretted through the 
lecond. act, the curtain was let down once more. 
Now, ſays my companion, you perceive the king 
to be a man of I pirit; he feels at every pore; one of 
_ Your phlegmatic ſons of clay would have given the 
queen her own way, and let her come to herſelf by 
degrees ; but the king is for immediate tenderneſs, 
or inſtant death: death and tenderneſs are leading 


paſſions of every modern buſkined hero; this mo- 


ment they embrace, and the next es, — dag 
gers and kiſſes in every period. _ 

l was going to ſecond his remarks,” when my at- 
tention as engroſſed by a new object: a man came 
in balancing a ſtraw upon his noſe, and the audi- 
ente were clapping their hands in all the raptures 


of applauſe. To what purpoſe, cried 1, does this 
unmeaning figufe make his appearance; is he a 


pat of the plot ? 'Unmeaning, do you call him, re- 


1 : 33 my friend in black; this is one of the moſt 
3 mportant characters f the whole play; nothing 
pleaſes the people more than the ſeeing a ſtraw 


dalanced; there is a great deal of meaning in the 

raw ; there is ſomething ſuited to every appre- 

benſion in the ſight ; and a fellow, potlefled- of 
talents like theſe, is fare of making his fortune. 


The third act now began with an actor, who | 


came 0 "inform us — * was the 2 of the 
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play, and intended to ſhow ſtrange things before 

all was over. He was joined by another, who ſeem- 
ed as much diſpoſed for miſchief as he; their in- 
trigues continued through this whole, diviſion. If 
that be a villain; ſaid I, he muſt be a very ſtupid 
one to tell his ſecrets without being aſked; ſuch 


ſoliloquiĩes of late are never admitted in China. 


The noiſe of clapping interrupted me once more; 
a child of ſix years old was learning to dance on the 
ſtage, which gave the ladies and mandarines infi - 
nite ſatisfaction. I am ſorry; laid I, to ſee the pret · 
—— ſo early learning ſo very bail. a trade ; 
ancing being, I preſume, as contemptible here as 
it is in China. Quite the reverſe, interrupted my 
companion; dancing is a very. reputable and gen- 
teel employment here: men have a greater chance 
for encouragement from the merit of their heels 
than their heads. One who jumps up, and flou- 
riſhes his toes three times before he comes to the 
—— , may have three hundred a- year; he wha 
flouriſhes them four times, gets four hundred; but 


he who arrives at ſive is ineſtimable, and may de- 


mand what ſalary he thinks proper. The female 
dancers too are valued for this ſort of jumping and 
eroſſing; and it is a cant word among them, that 
ſhe deſerves moſt who ſhews higheſt. But the ' 
fourth act is begun, let us be attentie. 
In the fourth act, the queen finds her long loſt 
child, now grown up into a youth of ſmart paris and 
great qualifications; wherefbre ſhe wiſely conſiders; 
that the crown will fit his head, better than that of 
her huſband, whom ſhe knows to be a driveler. 
The king diſcovers her deſign, and here comes on 
the deep diſtreſs; he loves the queen, and he loves 


the kingdom; he refolves, therefore, in order to 


poſſeſs both, that her fon muſt die. The queen ex- 
claims at his barbarit 5 is frantic with ra Se, and 


at len gth, overcome with ſorrow, falls into air; upon 


which the curtain drops, and the act is concluded. 
6 * 
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© Obferve the art of the poet, cries my compani. 
on; when the quoen can ſay no more, ſhe falls into 
a fit. While thus” Her eyes are ſhut, while ſhe is 
ſupported in the arms of Abigail, what —— do 
we not fancy we feel in every nerve: take my 


word for it, that fits are the true apoliopeſisof n mo- 


dern — cal e e eee eee 

The fifrh act — . a buſy piece it was. 
Scenes ſhifting, trumpets ſounding, mobs hallooing, 
carpets ſpreading, guards buſtling from one door to 
another ; gods, dæmons, daggers; racks, and rats- 
bane. * But whether the king was killed, or the 
| a le was drowned, or che fon was 2 have 

bſolutely forgotten. eee ett 947 

When the play was over, I could — — 


/ 


| hes that the perſons of the drama appeared in as 


much —— in the firſt act as the laſt: how is it 
— le; ſaid I, to ſympathize with them through 
five long acts; ' pity is but a ſhort lived Paſſion; l 


Hate 5 hear an actor mouthing trifles; neither 
ſtartings, ſtrainings, nor attitudes, affect me, unleſs 
there be cauſe :;Cafter I have been onee or twice de · 


ceived by tlioſe. unmeaning alarms, my heart ſleeps 
in peace, probably-unaffected/by'the principal dif- 


treib. There ſhould be one great paſſion aimed at 


by the actor as well as the poet; all the reſt ſhould 


be ſubordinate; and only contribute to make that 


the greater: if the actor, therefore; exclaims upon 


every occaſion, in the tones of deſpair,” he attempts 


to move us too ſoon; he anticipates the blow: 5 he 


9 ceaſes to affect, though he gains our applauſe; - 


I ſearee perceived that the audience were — 


8 all departed; wherefore, mixing with the crowd, 
my companion and I got into the ſtreet ; where ef. 
ſaying an hundred obſtacles from coach - wheels and 


palanquin poles, like birds in their flight through 
the branches of a foreſt, after various turn: 855 we 
22 8 9 got pore in 3 eme n 
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„ in RISI NSG every time we fall“. 
When our mighty emperor had publiſhed his diſ- 
pleaſure at my J Partwre, and ſeized upon all that 
Was mine, my ſon. was privately ſecreted from his 
reſentment... Under the protection and guardianſhip 
of Fum Hoam, the beſt, and che wiſeſt of all the in- 
habitants of China, he was for ſome time inſtructed 
in the learning of the miſſionaries, and the wiſdom 
of the eaſt: but hearing of my adventures, and in- 
cited by filial. piety, be was reſolved to follow my 
fortunes, and ſhare my diſtreſ e. 
Hie paſled the confines of China in diſguiſe ; hired 
_ Himſelf as a camel driver to a caravan that was croſ- 
ſing the deſerts of Thibet, and was within one day's 


# 
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journey of the river Baux which divides that'coun- 
try from India, when a body of wandering Tartars, 


falling une 


edly on the caravan, plundered it, 


and made'ſlaves of thoſe who eſcaped their firſt fury. 
By thoſe he was led into the extenſive and deſolate 
ions that border on the ſhores of the Aral lake. 
ere he Rved by hunting ; and was obliged to 
crappy every day a certain proportion of the ſpoil 
to regale his ſavage maſters; his learning, his vir- 
tues, and even his beauty, were qualifications that 
no way ſerved to recommend him; they knew no 
merit, but that of providing large quantities of 
milk and raw fleſh; and were ſenſible of no happi- 


neſcs, but that of rioting on the undreſſed meal. 


Some merchants from Meſched, however, coming 


to trade with the Tartars for ſlaves, he was ſold 


among .the number, and. led into the kingdem of 
Perſia, where he is now detained: He is there 
obli 2 to watch the looks of a voluptuous and cruel 


ma 


a man fond of pleaſure, yet incapable of 


e whom many years —— in War has 
taug ht pride, but not braver. 
"That treaſure which l ſtill kept within indy batbin, 
my child, my all that was left to me, is now a flave*. 
Good heaven ! why was this? why. have I been 
introduced into this mortal apartment, to be a ſpec- 
1 of my own misfortunes, and the misfortunes 
t m) 


7 fellow creatures Wherever I turn, what a 


1 


nth of doubt, error and Arent ap- 


pears ? * why was I brought into being? for what 


. purpoſe: made from whence have 1 come? whe 
ther ſtrayed ? or to what regions am L haſtening ? 
reaſon cannot reſolve. It lends a ray to ſhew the 

horrors of my priſon, but not a light to guide me 


to eſcape them; Ye boaſted revelations 2 the 


* earth, how little do you aid my yore ape th * 


* This bee: a poſtrophe be moſt nel 2 


lated ces lle the Arabian Ts N 


* 
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| How am J ſurpriſed at the inconſiſtency of the 
| magi; their two principles of goo ood: and evil affright 
is 


me. The Indian who bathes. his viſage in urine, 
and calls ir piety, ſtrikes me with N 
The Chriſtian, who believes in three gods, is highly 
abſurd. The Jews, who pretend that deity is 

pleaſed with the effuſion of blood, are not leſs dif- 
Hoe F--am © equally. ſurpriſed, that rational 
beings can come from the extremities. of the earth, 


in order to kiſs n ſtone, or ſeatter pebbles. | How 
contrary to reaſon are thoſe :; W ack pretend 


to teach me to be happy, x. ies 
Surely all men are blind and i ignorant ww truth. 
Mankind wanders, unknowing his way, from morn- 
ing till the evening. Where ſhall we turn after hap- 
pineſs ; or is it wiſeſt to deſiſt from the purſuit ? 
Like reptiles in a corner of ſome ſtupendous palace, 


we peep from our holes, look about us, wonder at 


all we ſee, but are ignorant of the great Architects 
O for a revelation of himſelf; for a plan 
of his univerſal ſyſtem ! O for the reafons of our 


creation ; or why we were created to be thus un- 


happy! If we are to experience no other felicity 
but what this life affords, then are we 3 
indeed, If we are born only to look about us | 
— and die, then has heaven been ene of ag 
If this life terminates my ce, I deſpiſe 
the bleſſings of Providence, and the'wiſdom 7 1 the 
giver. If this life be my all, let the following epi- 
taph be written on the tomb 'of Altangi. By my 


« father's crimes, I received this. By my own: 
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LET, while I ſometimes lament the cauſe of hu- 
manity and thę depravity of human nature, 
1 and then, appear gleams of greatneſs that 
ſerve to elle ve the eye oppreſled with the bideous 
proſpect, and ne ſemble thoſe cultivated-fpots that 
are ſometimes found in the midſt of an Aſiatic wil- 
derneſd. I ſee many ſuperior excellencies among 
the Engliſh; which it is not in the power of all their 
follies to hide I ſee virtues, which in other countries 
arg kngwyn only to a few, practiſed here by every 
rank of people tb 1 epli fn pod et 
I know not whether it proceeds from their ſupe- 
rior opulence, that the Engliſh are more charitable 
than the reſt of mankind „Whether, by being of- 
ſeſſed of all the equveniences of life themſelves, they 
have more leiſure to perceive the uneaſy ſituation of 
the diſtreſſed ; whatever be the motive, they are 
not only the moſt charitable af any other nation, 
but molt judicious in diſtinguiſhing the propereſt ob- 
jects of compaſſion- ne . 


tries, the giver is generally influenc- 


* 


In other coun 
ed by the immediate impulſe of pity; his generoſi 
ty is exerted, as much to relieve his own uneaſy 
ſenſations, as to comfort the object in diſtreſs ; in 
England benefactions are of a more general nature; 
ſome. men of fortune; and univerſal benevolence, 
Propoſe the proper objects ; the wants and the me- 
rits of the petitioners are canvaſled by the people; 
neither paſſion nor pity find a place in the cool diſ- 
cuſſion; and charity is then only exerted when it 
has received the approbation of reaſon. - __ 
A late inſtance of this finely directed benevolence, 


LE 


forces itſelf ſo ſtrongly on my imagination, t hat it in 


FFT 


and they, whom all the world ſeem 
claimed, at laſt found: pity and redreſs from thoſe 


| cheftatreorpred to ſubdue. A W open- 


{83 


a manner pereeniien me to pleaſure, and once more 

makes me the univerſal friend of man. 

cn Engliſh and French have not only political 
0 


us to induce them to mutual hatred, but often 
the more prevailing motive of private intereſt to 
widen the breach: a war between other countries 
is earried on collectively ; army fights againſt army, 
and a'man's own private reſentment is 101! in that of 
the community: but in England and France, the 
individuals of each country plunder each other at 
ſea without rédreſs, and confequently feel that ani- 
moſity againſt each other which paſſengers do at a 


robber. I hey have for ſome time carried on an ex 


penſive war ; and ſeveral captives have been taken 
on both ſides. Thofe made priſoners by the French 
have beeii uſed with cruelty, and guarded with un- 
neceſſary caution. Thoſe taken by the Engliſh, be- 
ing much more numerous, were confined in the or- 
dinary manner; and not being releaſed" by their 


country men, began to feel all+the* inconveniences 
Which ariſe from Banden covering and long confine- 
ment. Ann $4 dre $53 Þ Boer Sri TS Yyr N 29 Ke. 
r betete y inthe obe informed of their deplor- 
able ſituation ; but they, more intent on anno mg 


their enemies than relieving their friends; refuſe 

the leaſt aſſiſtance. The Engliſh row: fiwthouſands 
of their fellow creatures ſtarving: in every priſon, 
forſaken by thoſe whole duty iv WAS to protectthlem, 
laboring with diſeaſe, and withbur cloaths te keep 


enen seriey of the ſeaſon.” > National behevolence 
_ prevailed over national animoſity : their Priſoners 


were indeed enemies, but they were enemies in dil. 
treſs; they ceaſed to be batetul, when they no longer 
eontinued to be formidable: for getting, therefore, 


their national hatred, the men who were brave es 


nough to conquer, were generous enough to forgive: 
: a odd to N diſ. 
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ed, ample charities collected, proper neceſſaries pro. 
cured, and the poor gay ſons of a merry nation were 

> once more taught to reſume their former gaiety. 
When I; caſt my eye over the liſt of thoſe who 
contributed on this occaſion, I find the names almoſt 
entirely. Engliſh, ſcarce one foreignerappears among 
the number. it was for Engliſhmen alone to be ca- 
pable of ſueh exalted virtue. I own, I cannot look 
over this catalogue of good men and philoſophers, 
without thinking better of myſelf, becauſe it makes 
me entertain a more favourable opinion of man- 
kind. I am particularly ſtruck with one, who writes 
theſe words upon the paper that encloſes his bene - 
faction. The mite of an Engliſhman, a citizen 
«of the world, to Frenchmen, priſoners of war, and 
de naked.“ I only 'wiſh that he may find as much 
pleaſure from his virtues, as I have done in reflect- 
ing upon them; that alone will amply reward him, 
Such a one, my friend, is an honour to human na- 
tre; be makes no private diſtinctions of party ; 
All that are ſtamped with che divine image of their 
_ Creator, are friends to him; he is a native of the 
World; and the emperor of China may be proud 

that he has ſuch a country man. 


Jo rejoice at the deſtruction af our enemies, is a 

fbible in upon human nature, and we muſt 
be permitted to indulge it: the true way of atoning 
for ſuch an ill founded pleaſure, is thus to turn our 
miamph into an act of benevolence, and to teſtify 
dur own joy, by  endeavouring to baniſh anxiety 


E777 oo 755 EE Front 45 14 N 
Hamti, the beſt and wiſeſt emperor that ever fill- 
eg the throne, after having gained three ſignal vic- 
_ _forzes over the Tartars, who had invaded his domin - 
ons, returned to Nankin, in order to enjoy the glo- 
1 of his: conqueſt. After he had reſted. for ſome 
| days, the people, who are naturally fond of proceſ- 
tions, inpatiently expected the triumphal entry, 
F which emperors upon ſuch occaſions were accuſtom- 


4 
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edto make. Their murmurs came to the emperor's, 


car.” He loved his people, and was willing to do all 
in his power to ſatisfy their juſt deſires. He there- 
fore aftared them, that he than den; upon the next 
feaſt of the Lanthorns, to exhibit one of the moſt 
gloridus triumphs that had ever been ſeen in China. 

The people were in raptures at his condeſcenſion ;, 
and, on the appointed day, aflembled at the gates of 
the palace with the moſt eager expectations. Here 
tuey waited for ſome: time without ſeeing; any of 
thoſe preparations which uſually ede apageant. 
The lanthorn, with ten thouſand tapers, was not 
yet brought forth, the fire - works, which uſually co- 
vered the city Walls, were not yet lighted; the peu - 
ple once more began to murmur at his delay ; ; when, 
in the midſt of their impatience, the palace gates 
flew open, and the emperor himſelf appeared, not 
in ſplendor or magnificence; but in /an-ordinary ha- 
bit, followed by! the blind, the maimed, and the 
ſtrangers « of the city, all in new cloaths, and each 
carrying in his hand moneq enough to ſupply his 
neceſſitĩies for the year. The people were at ſirſt 
amazed, but ſoon perceived the wiſdom of their 


king, who taught them, that to make one man hap- 


py was more truly great, than having ten thouſand. 
Fa e at che NR n= His nnen A- 
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1 may 15 the merits of tas: Englifli 

in other ſeiences, they ſeem peculiarly excel. 

lent in the art 'of healing There is . dif 
H 


. 


acdet; incident to humanity: agaiuſt which they are 
not poſleſled with a moſt infallible antidote. The 
profeſſors of other artsconfeſs the inevitable intricacy 
of things; talk with doubt, and decide with heſitati- 
on; but doubting is entirely unknown in medicine; 
the ad vertiſing p-ofeflors here delight in caſes of difti- 
culty': be the diſorder never ſo deſperate or radical, 
vou will find numbers in every ſtreet,; who by level- 
ling a pill at the part affected, promiſe a certain 
eure without lofs of time, knowlodge of a bed . 
| Jow,-or- hinderance of buſineſs. - 7310 Stu 
When Tconfider the afſiduity of this-profefſion, 
their benevolence amazes me. They not only in 
general give their medicines for half value, but uſe 
the moſt perſuaſive remonſtrances'to induce the ſick 
to come and be eured. Sure ther muſt be ſome- 
thing ſtrangely obſtinate in an Engliſh patient who 
refuſes fo much health upon ſuch:eafy/terms: docs 
he take a pride in being bloated with a dropſy? 
does he find pleaſure in the alterations of an inter- 
e fever? or feel as much fatis faction in nurſ⸗ 
up his gout, as he found pleaſnre in acquiring 
"Us. mult, otherwiſe he would never reject ſuch 
2 8 aflurances of inſtant relief. What can be 
more convincing than the manner in which the fick 
are invited to be well? The doctor firſt begs the 
moſt earneſt attention of the public to what he is 
going to propoſe; ; he ſolemnly affirms the pill was 
never found to want ſucceſs : he produces a liſt of 
thele.who have. been reſeued from the grave by 
taking it. Vet, notwithſtanding all this, there are 
many here, who now and then think proper to be 
fick; only "liek did J fay.? There are ſome who 
even think proper to die! Yes, by the head of Con- 
fucius, they die; though they might have purchaſed 
the health - reſtoring Tecific for halt a . crown at 
every. corner. 12 
I am amaxed, my dear Fines: dais; that teſt 
8 doctors, who. ROT Et an e ſet of people 


Fo 
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they have to deal with, have never thought of at» 
tempting to revive thie dead. When the living are 
found to reject their preſeriptions, they ought. in 
conſcience to apply tothe dead, from Wwhom they 
can expect no ſuehi mortifying repulſes; they would 


find in che dead the molt complying patients ſima- 


ginable ; and what gratitude might they not expect 
trom the patient's ſon, now no longer au heir, and 
his wile, now no longer a v idw 
Think not, n y triend, that there is any thing 
chimerical in ſuch an attempt ; they already. per- 
form cures equally ſtrange: what can be more 
truly aſtoniſhing, than to ſee old age reſtored to 
youth, and vigour to the moſt. feeble conſtitution ; 
yet. this is performed here every day; a ſimple 
electuary effects theſe wonders; even without eth 
bungling ceremonies of having the patient boiled 

in a kettle, or ground down in a mill.“ 
Few e phyſicians here go through: the ordinary 
oburſes of edueation, but receive all thleir know 


ledge of medicine by immetliate ib ſpirarion from 


heaven. Some are thus inſpired even in the Wo Wb; 
and what is very remarkable, underſtand their 
ptofeſſion as well at three years old, as at three 
ſeore! Others have ſpent a great part efitlieir lives 
unconſcious of any latent excellence; until a bank- 
rupecy, or a refidence in gaol, haye called their 
miraculous powers into exertion, A nd others, fil 

there are, ludebted to their ſuperlativei ignorance = 


7 


alone for ſucceſs. The more iguorait the pracii: 


tionen, the leſs capable is he thaught of deceiving. 


The people here judge as tliey do in the eaſt, 
where it is thought abloluely tequiſie, that a man 
ſhould: be an ideot before he pretend 30 be either a 
conjurer or a doctor. H nig toit nos 0 
- When a phyſician, by inſpiration is: fenn ſor, he 

never perplexes the patient by previous examina- 
tion; he'atks! very: few iqueſt ion and thoſe one for 
form gake ie knows! eyery diſorder by intum ion. 


— 


He adminiſters the pill or drop for exery dilemper; 
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the uhule pol 
tracks and this fearce even abilities like 
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nor is ere inquiſitive than the farrier while he 
drenghes an horſe. If the patient lives, then has 
he one more to add to the ſurviving liſt; if he dies, 
then it may: be juttly ſaid of the patient's diſorder, 
* That as it wa not cured, header was, incur- 
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Was hene days in conipany maths 8 
1 who very cler declaimed upon the miſer- 
able Kt arten, f his country: he aſſured me, that 
incal machine wat moving in a wrong 
his own, 
eould ever-ſex/3t right again. What have we, 
ce faidhe,' to: do with the wars on the continent? 


uu ure a commercial nation ; we have only to 
_ *Genltivate commerce like our neighbours: the 


„Dutch; it is our buſineſs to inereale trade by 
i ſettling new colonies: riches are the ſtrength of 


d d mation; and for the reſt, our ſhips, our ſhips 
K. alone will. protect us. found it vain to op- 


oſs my feeble arguments to thoſe of a man who | 


thoughvhimielf WI e enough to direct even the mi- 


niſtryy P fancied; however, that I faw with more 
certainty, becauſe I reaſoned without prejudice: 


Itherefore begged leave, inſtead of argument, to 
| relate n mort hiſtory, He gave me a ſmile at once 
= of. ade and contempt, and I proceeded as 
| follow te deſdribe RU RISE au DECLENSION/OF 
|  THEUREN GDOM Of LAO. Ned Sf... erg 


North Ward of China, andi in one of the doublings 


7 or the great wall, the Truitfol pro vinte of Lao eu- 
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on from the Fartars; and being each poſſeſſed of 
the wants of nature are ſupplied, we ſeek after the 


leaves him ſtill ſomething to wiſh for; the inbabi- 


but the cuſtom was «now; changed, for it was per- 
'ceivel,that a man bred up from childhood to the arts | 
enher of peace or war, hecame more eminent by this 


were therefore now diſtinguiſhed into artizans and 
ſoldliers, and while thoſe improved the luxuries of 


A country, poſſeſſed of freedom, has always two 
ſorts of enemies to fear: foreign foes. who: attack 

its exiſtence from without, and internal miſcreauts 

ho betray its liberties within. The inhabitants of 


tizans were moſt likely to preſerve internal liberty, 
and a nation of ſoldiers were fitteſt to repel a foreign 
invaſion. Hence naturally aroſe a diviſion of opin- 


e 


joyed its libertꝭy, and a peculiar government of its 
own. As the inhabitants were on all ſides ſur- 
rounded by the wall, they feared no Tudden invaſi- 


property, they were zealous in its defence. 
The natural conſequences of ſecurity and afflu- 
ence in any country, is a love of pleaſure: when 


con voeniences; when poſſeſſed of theſe, we deſire 
the luxuries of life; and when every luxury is pro-ñ 
vided, it is then ambition takes up the man, and 


tants of the country, from primitive ſimplicity, ſoon 
began to aim at elegance, and from elegance pro- 
ceeded to refinement. It was now found abſolutely 
requiſite, for the good of the ſtate, that the people 
ſhould be divided: formerly the ſame hand that was 
employed in tilling the ground, or in dreffing up 
the manufactures, was al ſo intime of need a ſoldier: 


means in his reſpective profeſſion. The inhabitants 
life, theſe watched for the ſecurity of the people. 
Lao were to guard againſt both. A country of ar- 


ion between the artizans and the ſoldiers of tbe 


kingdom. The artzzans, ever complaining that 
freedom was threatened by an armed internal force, 
were for diſbanding the ſoldiers, and inſiſted that 
their walls, their walls alone, were ſufficient to repel! 
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the moſt formidable invaſion ': tlie warriors, on thc 
© contrary, repreſented the power of the neighbarins 
Kings, the combinations formed againſt their ftate, 
and the yveaknets of the wall, Which every-eartl.- 
quake might overturn. While this altercation con 
tminued, the kingdom might be juſtly ſaid to enjoy 
I its greateſt ſliare of vigour ; every order in the 
ſtate, by being watchſul over each other, contributed 
70 diffuſe happineſs equally, and ballanced the ftate. 
The arts of peace flouriſhed, nor were thoſe of wal 
neglected ; the neighbouring powers, who had no- 

thing to apprehend from the ambition of men, 
'whom they only ſaw ſolicitous, not fur riches, but 
freedom, were contented to traflick with them: 
they ſent their goods to be manufactured in Lao, 

and paid a large price for them upon their return. 
Buy theſe means this people at lengthi became mo- 
derately rich, and their opulence naturally invited 
the in vader: a Tartar prince led an immenſe army 
againſt them, and they as bravely ſtaod up in their 
- own defence; they were till inſpired with a love ot 
their country; they fought the barbarous enemy 
- with fortitude, and gained a complete victory 

Prom this moment, which they regarded as the 
complerion of their glory, hiſtorians date their 
downfall. They had riſen in ſtrength by a love of 
their country, and fell by indulging: ambition. The 
country, poſleſled by the invading Tartars, ſee mer 
to them a prize that would not only render then 
more formidable for the future, hut which wouh 
entreaſe their opulenee for the preſent ; it was una- 
. vimouſly reſolved, therefore, both by ſoldiers and 
a rxtizans, that thoſe deſo late regions ſhould be peo- 
pled by colonies from Lab. When a trading nation 
begins to act the conqueror, it is then perfectly un- 
dome: it ſubſiſts in ſome meaſure by the ſupport of 
irs neighbours; while they continue to regard it 
without envy or apprelienſion, trade may flourith ; 
but when once it preſumes to aflert as its right, 
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1 
r hat it only enjoyed as a favonr, each country re- 
claims that part of commerce Which it has power 
to take back, and turns it into, ſome other channel 
more honourable, though perhaps leſs convenient, 
very neighbour now began to regard with jea- 
lous eyes this ambitious eommon-wealth, and for- 
bade their ſubjects: any future intercourſe with 

them. The mhabitants of Lao, however, ſtill pur- 
ſued the ſame ambitious maxims; it was from their 
colonies alone-they expected riches. ; and riches, ſaid 
they, are lreugth, and-ftrength is ſecurity. Num- 

berleſs were the migrations of the deſpe rate and en- 
terpriſing of this gountry to people the deſolate domi - 
nions lately pofleſſed by the Tartar. Between theſe 
colonies, and the mother country, a very advanta- 
geous trathe was at firſt: car1ied on; the republic 
ſent the .colonies large quantities of the manufac- 
tures of the country,- and they in return provided 
the republic with: an equivalent in ivory and gin- 

| feng. By this means the inhabitants became im- 
menſely rich, and this: produced an equal degree 
of voluptuouſieſs; for men who have much money 
will always find ſomefantaſtical modes of enjoyment. 
How ſhall 1 mark the ſteps by which they dechned ! 
Every colony, in proceſs of time, ſpreads over the 
whole country where it firſt was planted. As it 
grows more populous, it becomes more polite; and 
thoſe manufactures; for which: it was in the begin- 
ning obliged-to others, it learns to dreſs up itſelf: 
ſueh was the caſe with the coloniesof Lao; they, in 
leſs than al century, became a powerful and a polite 
people; and the more polite: they grew, the leſs 
advantageous was the commerce which ſtill ſuſifiſt- 
ed betweeen them and others. By this means the 
mother - country, being abridged in its commerce, 
grew poorer, but not leſs luxurious. Their former 
wealth: had intraduced luxar y and wherever lux- 
ury once fixes, no ari can ei her leſlen or remove it. 
Their commerce with their neighbours was totally 
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deſtroyed, and hat with their colonies was every 
day naturally and neceflarily (declining ; they ſtill, 
preg, preſerved the iuſolence of wealth, without 
a power co fupport it; and perſevered in being 
luxurious, while contemptible- from poverty. In 
ſhort, the ſtate reſembled one of thoſe botlies bloated 
with difeaſe, whoſe bulk is only a ſymptom of its 
wretthedneſs. Their former opulence only render- 
ed them more impotent, as thoſe individuals who 
are reduced from riches to poverty, are, of all men, 
c the moſt unfortunate and helpleſs: They had ima- 
ined, becauſe their colonies tended to make them 
rich upon the firſt aequiſition, they would ſtill con- 
tinue to do ſo; they now ſound, however, that on 
themſelves alone they ſhould have depended for 
Fapport ; that colonies ever afford but temporary 
affluence, and when cultivated and polite, are 10 
Jonger uſeful. From ſuch a concurrence of cireum- 
ftatices''they ſoon became contemptible. The em- 
eror Honti invaded them with a powerful army. 
Iiſtorians do not ſay, whether their colonies were 
too vemote to lend: aſſiſtance, ort elſe were deſirous 
- of raking of their dependence: but certain it is, 
they ſearce made any reſiſt ance; their walls were 
now found but a weak defence, and they ut length 
were oblized-'to er 4 ien to the em- 
pire 'of CHina- n EVO SIO : 
Happy, very 7 might they have. Hoon; had 
they known when to bound their riches and their 
glory. Had they known, d that extending empire is 
often Aimimlhing Power!; tliat countries are ever 
ſtrongeſt which are internally powerful; that colc- 
"me," by draining away the brave and enterpr ſing, 
. lea de the country in the hands of the timid and the 
Wearieious: that walls give little protection, unleſs 
manned with reſolutien ; that tod much commerce 
may fore n hation as-well as tom littIb ; afid — 
there 1822 wide differente between n un en and. 
ing empire, Adieu ins err 4 
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HOUGH fond of many acquaintances, I deſirę 
1 an. intimacy only with a few. The man in 
black, who I have often mentioned, is one whole 
friendſhip I could wiſh te acquire, becauſe. he poi - 
ſelles my eſteem... His manners, it is u, are tie- 
tured with ſome ſtrange ineonſiſteneies 3 and he may 
be juſtly, ter med au humgurilt in 2, aation of hu- 
mouriſts. Though he is. generous ęven to profuſign, 
he affects to be thought a prodigy of parſimonꝝ and 
prudence: though his converſation be replete with 
the moſt ſurdid and ſelfiſh maxims, his heart is dilat- 
ed; with'the; moſt unbounded love. 1 hay e known 
hitn. profeſs himſelf a manrhater, while; his, cheek 
was glawing with cempaſſion; and while. his, lone 


1 ” 


were: faftened: into ity, baye; beard, him. uſe the 


language of the maſt unbounded: ill-nature... Some 


affect humanity and tenderneſs;-others boaſt of hay- 
ing ſuch diſpoſitions from nature but he is the 
only man 4 ever knew, who ſeemed aſhamed of his 
hide: his feelings, as any hypocrite; would to conceal 
his indifference v but on-every unguarded moment 


natural benevolence. He takes as much pains to 


the maſft drops off,; and reveals him to the moſt ſu- 


perfteial obſer ver. icq anrondt ang h ontriy 


In bne f our late excurſions; into ther epuntry, 
happening to diſcourſe upon che proviſion that was 


made for the poor in England, he ſeeme damages 
how any of his 'countrymew could be ſo fooliſhly 


weak as to relie vt oecaſional objects of chavity, When 


the laws had made fluch am 
ſupport : In every pariſh Mouſe; (ſays he,) the poor 
are ſupplied with foad, cloaths, fire, and q bedao:he 
oh { they Want no more, I defire no more myſelf: 


% 
* 
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yet ſill they ſeen diſcontented. I am ſurpriſed at 
the mactivity of our magiſtrates, in not taking up 
ſuch vagrants; who are only a weight upon the in- 
duſtrious: I am ſurpriſed that the people are found 


to relieve them, when they muſt be ac the ſame time 


ſenſible, that it in ſome meaſure encourages idleneſs, 
Exteavagance, and tmpoſture. Were to adviſe any 
man, for Whom Thad the leaſt regard, I would cau- 
tion him by all means not to be impoſed on by their 
falle preteuces: let ine aſſure you, fir, they are jun- 
poſtors every one of them: and rather merit a pri- 
Jon than relief. „t 54 tai SELF AY ! Sf! :! 52 | . 
He was proceeding in this'ftraty' earneſtly, to 
diſſurade me from an Imprudence of which I ain fel- 


1 an old man; who? (ill had about 


him che remnants of tarrered-Hitery, implored our 
compaſſion.” He aſſured us that he was no common 
beggar,” but forced into the ſhameful profeſſion to 
np Port a dying wife and five hungry children. Be- 
ing prepoſſeſſèed againſt ſuch falfehoods, his ſtory 
Had not the leaſt inddence pon me but it Was 
quite otherwiſe with'the man in black. I could ſee 
N vifibly operate upon his eountertianee, and effectu- 
Ally interrupt his haraugue. I could eaſily per- 


ceive that his heart burned to- relieve the five ſtarv- 


ing children ; but he: ſeemed aſhamed to diſcover 
his weakneſs to me. While he was thus hefitating 
between eompaſſion and pride, I pretended to look 
mother way, and he ſeizbd this opportunity of 

wing the poor petitioner a piece of filver, biddmg 
im; br the ſame time, im order that 1 ſhould hear, 
LA work for his bread, and not teaze  paſle "aa 


ith ſich impertment fal ſehoods forthe future. 
As he had fancied himſelf quite unperceived, he 
continued as we proceeded, to rail againſt beggars 


Wich as much ar mou as before; he threw in 
ume epiſodes on his o | 
co nom 75 q With his -profounct kill in diſeoverin 8 


amaze” prudence and 


impoſtors ; he explained the: manner in which | 


1 
| 


d 
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would deal wich beggars were hela magiſtrate; 


hinted at enlargin g ieme of the priſons for their 
reception; aud. told two ſtories of ladies that were 
robbed by beggar- men, He was beginning a third 
to the ſume purpoſe, when a ſailor, with a wooden 
leg, once more crojied our walks, deſiring our pity, 
and bleſſing our limbs. I uas for going on withont 
taking any notice; but my friend, looking wiſh- 
fully ou the poor petitioner, bid me flop, and/he 
would ſhew me with how much eaſe he could, at 


anytime, detect animpoſtor. 


dle now, therefore, aflumed; a look of impor- 
tarice ; and, in an angry tone, began to examine 
the ſailor, demanding in u hat engagement he was 
thus diſabled, and rendered unfit for ſer vice. The 
ſailor replied, in a tone as angrily as he, that he 


had been an officer on board a private ſhip of war, 


and that he had loft, his les abroad in defence of 
thoſe, who, did; nothing at homę. At this reply all 

my friend's importance, vyaniſhed in a moment; he 
bad not a ſingle queſtion more to aſſc; he now only 
ſudlied what methad, he ſhould take to relieve him 
vnobſerved. He had, however, no eafy part to 


act, as he was obliged to pręſerve the appearance 


of ill nature before me, and yet relieve himſ-If by 
relievipg the ſailor, Caſting, therefore, a furigus 
look upon ſome bundles of chips Which the fellow 
carried in a ſtring at his back, wy friend demanded 
bow he. dold, bis matches, but not Waiting for a 
reply, defired in a ſurly tone, to haye a thilling!s 


worth. The ſailor ſeemed at firſt ſurpriſed at his 


demand; but ſoon recollecting himſelf, and pre- 
ſenting his whole bundle, here, maſter, ſays he, 
take all my cargo, and a bleſſing into the bargain. 

it is impoſfible to deſcribe. with what an air of 
triumph my friend marched, off with his new pur- 
chaſe ; he aflured me that he was firmly of opinion, 
that thoſe fellows muſt have ſtolen their 


who could thus afford to fell them for half value; 


a - 


© 


„ 


ne informed me of feveral different uſes to which 
thoſe chips might be applied he expatiated largely 
upon the ſavings that wonld reſult from lighting 
candles with 'a match, inſtead of thruſting them 
into the fire. He averred, that he would as ſoon 
- have parted' with a tooth as his money to theſe va- 
bonds, unlefs'for ſome- valuable- conſideration. [ 
cannot tell how long 'rhis panegyrie upon frugality 
and matches might have continued, had not his at- 
tentien been called off by another object more diſ- 

treſsful than either of the former. A woman in 
rags,” with one child in her arms, and another on 
Her back, was attempting to ſing ballads, but with 
fach a mournful voice, that it uy difficult to de- 
terminewhetherſhe wasſinging or crying. A wretch 
who, in the deepeſt diſtreis, ſtill aimed at good hu- 
mour Vas an object my friend was by no means 
le! of withſtanding bis Mvacity atid his diſ⸗- 
dohrfe'werk: inſtantly ir — upon chis occa- 
ſion his very diſſimuſation had forſaken him. Even 
in my preſence, he immediately applied his hands 
socket in order to felie ve her; but gueſs his 
confuſion,” when he found he had already given a- 
way all the money he carried about him to former 
objects. The miſery painted in the woman's viſage 
was'fiot half ſo ſtrongly expreſſed as the agony in 
| His! He continued to ſeurch for ſome time; but to 
u porpoſe, till at lehgtir recollecting himſelf, 
with a face of gobd nature; as he had no money, he 

put into ber trands his Hihi ing's worth of matches." 
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4. If you are 


: 1. 


eee LE T r R V. 
* To the 2 : 
Fe Ger: e appeared ſomething reluctantly ith in 


the character of my companion, I muſt own it 
turpriſed me, what could be his motives for thus 
coneealiing virtues, which others take ſuch pains to 
diſplay. - I was unable to repreſs my deſire of 
knowing the hiſtory of a man, who thus ſeemed to 
act under continual reſtraint; and whoſe benevo- 
lence was rather the effect of appetite than reaſon. 
It was not, however, till after repeated ſolicita- 
tions he r proper to gratify my curiolity. 
ond, ſays he, of hearing hair-breadth 
eſcapes, my hiſtory muſt: certainly pleaſe ; for I 
© have been for twenty years upon the very Vergo 


s of ſtarving, without ever being ſtarved. 


My father, the younger ſon of a good family, 
& was poſſeſſed of a ſmall Iiving in the church. His 
« education was above his fortune, and his gene- 
« rofity greater than his education. Poor as he 
* was he had his flatterers {till poorer than himſelf; 
„for every dinner he gave them, they returned 
“ liim an equivalent in praiſe ; and this was all he 
« wanted : the ſame ambition that actuates a mo- 
% narch at the head of an army, influenced my 


father at the head of his table: he told the ſtory 


© of the ivy tree, and that was laughed at; he 
repeated the jeſt of the two ſcholars and one 
pair of breeches, and the company laughed at 
* that; but the ſtory of Taffy in the ſedan-chair 
« was ſure to ſet the table in a roar ; ; thus his plea- 
&© ſure increaſed in proportion to the pleaſure he 
gave: he loved all the world, and he TRIO all. 
q ae en loved ne 
: 1. 033 254 3 W 
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As his fortune was but ſmall, he lived up to | 
ff the very extent of it; he had no intentions of 
«& leaving his children money, for that was droſs, Þ 
« he was reſolved they ſhould have learning; for 
c Jearning, he uſed to obſerve, was better than 
« ſilvex or gold. For this purpoſe he undertook 

. «©, to. zn{truct us himſelf ; and took as much pains 
« to form our morals, as to improve our under- 
« ſtanding. We were told, that univerſal benevo- 
«lence was what firſt cemented ſociety ; we were 
“ taught to conſider all the wants of mankind as 
our own; to regard the human face divine with 
s affection and eſteem; he wound us up to be 
c mere machines of pity, and rendered us incapa- 

«© ble'gf withſtanding the ſlighteſt impulſe, made 

te either by real or fictitions diſtreſs ; in a word, 
% we were perfectly inſtructed in the art of giving 
« away thoufands, before we were taught the 
« more neceſſary qualification of getting a farthing. 
E cannot avoid imagining, that, thus refined by 

& his leſſons, out of all my ſuſpicion, and diveſted 
< of even all the little cunning which nature hag 
e given me, I reſembled, upon my firſt entrance 
6. into the | buſy and inſidious world, one of the 
„ pladiators who were expoſed without armour in 
<< the amphitheatre at Rome. My father, however, 
e who had only ſeen the world on one ſide, ſeem- 
c ed to triumph in my ſuperior diſcernment, though 
my whole ſtock of wiſdom conſiſted in being able 
«to talk like himſelf upon ſubjects that once were 
ce uſeful, becauſe they were then topics of the buſy 
c world; but that now were utterly uſeleſs, be- 
«cauſe connected with the buſy world no longer. 
The firſt opportunity he had of finding his ex- 
ie pectations diſappointed, was at the very middlir $ 
4c figure I made in the univerſity :: he had flattere 
«© himſelf, that he ſhould ſoon ſee me riſing into 

e the foremoſt rank in literary reputation; but 

ce was mortified to find me utterly unnoticed and 


ne 


we, 


7 


* | L 9 J 


te unkndwn. His diſappointment might have been 
“. partly aſcribed ta his having over- rated my ta- 
e lents, and partly to my diſlike of mathematical 


6 reaſonings at a ſime when my imagination and 


« memory, yet unſatisfied, were more eager after 


te new objects, than deſirous of reaſoning upon thoſe 
« ] knew, This did not, however, pleaſe my tutors, 
« who obſerved; indeed, that J was a little dull; 


« but at the ſame time allowed, that I'ſeemed to 


«.be very good natured, and had no harm in me. 
After I had reſided at college ſeven years, my 
« father died, and left me——his blefling. Thus 


% ſhoved from ſhore without ill-· nature to protect, 
« or cunning to guide, or proper ſtores to ſuhſiſt 


«« me in {0 dangerous a voyage, I was: obliged to 
„% embark in the wide world at .twenty-one. But 


e in order to ſettle in life, my friends advifed (for 


« they always adviſe when they begin to deſpiſe 


us) they ad viſed me, I ſay,.to go into orders; 


To be obliged to wear a long wig, when 1 
« liked a ſhort one, or a black coat, when I gene- 
„ rally drefled in brown, I thought was ſuch a 


« reſtraint upon my liberty, that I abſolutely re- 
« jected the propoſal. A prieſt in England 3s net 


« the ſaine mortified creature with a bonze in Chi- 


© na; with us, not he that faſts beſt; but eats beſt, 


« js reckohed the beſt liver; yet I rejected a life 
ac of luxury, indolence and eaſe, from no other 


te confideration, but that 'boyiſh one of dreſs. So 


> 


6 that' my friends were now perfectly ſatisſied 1 


« was undone, and yet they thought it a pity for 
© ο e Who had not the leaſt harm in him, and 
4% as ſo very good. natured. J SPE TL 


poverty naturally begets dependence, and I 
was admitted as flatterer to a great man. At ſirſt 
Jus ſurpriſed; that the ſituation of a flatterer at 


«a great inan's table could be thought diſagreeable ; 


« there was no great trouble in liſtening attentively 
% hen his lordſhip ſpoke, and laughing When he 


— 
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, looked round for applauſe. This, even good 
« manners might have obliged me to perform. 1 
found, however, too ſoon, that his lordſhip was 
a greater dunce than myſelf; and from that very 
„ moment my power of flattery was at an end, |[ 
„% now rather aimed at ſetting. him right, than at 
receiving his abſurdities with ſubmiſhon : to flatter 
« thoſe we do not know, is an ealy taſk ; but to 
« flatter our intimate acquaintances, all whoſe foi. 
% bles are ſtrongly. in our eye, is drudgery inſup- 
% portable. Every time I now opened my lips in 
« praiſe, my falſehood went to my conſcience; his 
« tordiſhjp ſoon perceived me to be unfit for ſervice; 
* J was therefore diſcharged; my patron at the 
% ſame time being graciouſly. pleaſed to obſerve, 
Fc that: be: believed-1 Was tolerably good-natured, 
% and had not the leaſt harm in nme. 

Diſappointedꝭ in ambition, I had, recourſe te 
« love. A young lady, who lived with her aunt, 
i and was poſleſſed of a very pretty fortune, in her 
% own diſpoſal, had given me, as I fancied, ſome 
 & reaſons to expect ſucceſs, The ſymptoms by 
« which I was guided were ſtriking: ſhe had always 
% laughed with me at her aukward acquaintance, 
« and-at her aunt among the number; ſhe always 
«+ obſerved; that a mau of ſenſe would make a bet. 
« ter huſband than a fool; and I as conſtantly appli- 
« ed the obſervation in my own favour. Slie con- 
« tinually talked in my company, of friendſhip and 


„4 the beauties of the mind, and ſpoke of Mr. 


« Shrimp my rival's high-heeled ſhoes with-deteſta- 
4% tion. Theſe were circumitanees which I thought 
4 ſtrongly in my favour ; ſo, after reſolving and 
& re-refolving,:t had courage enough to tell her my 

% mind. Mits heard my; propoſal with ſerenity, 
« ſeeming at the ſame time to ſtudy the figures of 
te her fan. Out at laſt it came, There was but 
% one ſmall objection to complete our happineſs; 
„ | which was no more than — that ſhe was married 


— 
— 


1 


, : 


OW 


three months before to Mr. Shrimp with high» 
«ce 
cc 


heeled ſhoes ! By way of conſolation, however, 
ſhe obſerved, that though I was diſappointed in 


« her, my addrefles to her aunt would probably 
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kindle her into ſenſibility; as the old lady always 
allowed me to be very good-natured, and not to 
have the leaſt ſhare of harm in me. 
6 Yet {till I had friends, numerous friends, and 
to them I was reſolved to apply. O friendſhip ! 
thou fond ſoother of the human breaſt, to rhee 
we fly in every calamity ; to thee the wretched 
ſeek for ſuccour ; on thee, the care-tired ſon of 
miſery fondly relies; from thy kind aſſiſtance the 
unfortunate always hopes relief, and may be ever 
ſure of—diſappointment ! My firft application 
was to a. city ſcrivener, who had frequently offer- 


ed to lend me money when he knew did not 


want it. I informed him, that now was the time 
to put his friendſhip to the teſt; that I wanted to 
borrow a couple of hundreds for a certain occa- 
ſion, and was reſolved to take it up from him. 
And pray, fir, eried my friend, do you want all 
this money? Indeed I never wanted it more, re- 
turned I, I am ſorry for that, cries the ſerive- 
ner, with all my heart ; for they who want money 
when they come to borrow, will' always want 
money when they ſhould come to pay. _- 

From him | flew with indignation to one of the 
beſt friends I had in the world, and made the 
ſame requeſt.” Indeed, Mr. Drybone, cries my 
friend, 1 always thought it would come to this, 


You know, Sir, I would not adviſe you but for 


your own good ; but your conduct has hitherto 


been ridiculous in the higheſt degree, and ſome 


of your acquaintance always thought you a very 
filly fellow. Let me ſee, you want two hundred 


pounds; do you want only two hundred, Sir, 


exactly? To confeſs a truth, returned 1, I ſhall 
want three hundred; but then 1 have another 
Fx: 
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ce friend from whom I can borrow the reſt. Why 


« then, replied my friend, if you would take my 
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advice, and you know I ſhould not preſume to 
adviſe you but for your own good, I would re. 
commend it to you, to borrow the whole ſum 
from that other friend, and then one note will 
ſerve for all, you no. 

* Poverty now began to come faſt upon me; yet 
inſtead of growing more provident or cautious as 
I grew poor, I became every day more indolent : 
and ſimple. A friend was arreſted for fifty 
pounds; I was unable to extricate him, except by 
becoming his bail. When at liberty, he fled from 
his creditors, and left me to take his place. In 
priſon I expected greater ſatisfaction than I had 
enjoyed at large. I hoped to converſe with men 
in this new world, ſimple and believing like my- 
ſelf; but I found them as cunning and as cautious 
as thoſe in the world I had left behind. They 
ſpunged upon my money whilſt it laſted, bor- 


rowed my coals and never paid them, and cheat- 


ed me when I played at cribbage. Al] this was 
done, becauſe they believed me to be very good 
natured and knew that I had no harm in me. 
„Upon my firſt entrance into this manſion, 
which is to ſome the abode of deſpair, I feltno 
ſenſations different from thoſe I experienced 
abroad. I was now on one fide of the door, and 
thoſe who were unconfined were on the other; 
this was all the difference between us. At firſt, 
indeed, I felt ſome uneaſineſs, in conſidering how 
I ſhould be able to provide this week for the wants 
of the week enſuing ; but after ſome time, if I 
found myſelf ſure of eating. one day, I never 
troubled my head how I was to be ſupplied 
another. I ſeized every. precarious meal with 
the utmoſt good humour, indulged. no rants of 
ſpleen at my ſituation, never called down heaven 


and all the ſtars to behold me dining upon an 
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. half. penny worth of radiſhes ; my very compa- 
c nions were taught to believe, that I liked fallad 


cc better than mutton. I contenied myſelf wit 
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thinking, taat all my life I ſhould either eat white 


bread or brown; conſidered that all that hap- 
pened was beſt, laughed when 1 was not in pain, 
took tie world as it went, and read Tacitus often, 
for want of more books and company,  _ 
«© How long I might have continued in this torpid 
ſtate of ſimplicity, I cannot tell, had I not been 
rouſed by ſeeing an old acquaintance, whom Ft 
knew to'be a prudent blockhead, preferred to a 
place in the government. I now found that I 
had purſued a wrong tract, and that the true way 
of being able to relieve others, was firit to aim at 
independence myſelf, My immediate care, there- 
fore, was to leave my preſent habitation, and 
make an entire reformation in my conduct and 
behaviour. For a free, open, undeſigning de- 
portment, I pat on that of cloſeneſs, prudence and 
economy. One of the moſt heroic actions I ever 
performed, and for which I ſhall praiſe myſelf as 
long as 1 live, was the refuſing half a crown to an 
old acquaintance, at the time when he wanted it, 
and I had it to ſpare ; for this alone, I deſer ved 
to be decreed an ovation. | 


I now, therefore, purſued a courſe of uninter- 
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rupted frugality, ſeldom wanted a dinner, and 
was conſequently invited to twenty. I ſoon be- 


gan to get the character of a ſaving hunks that 


had money ; and inſenſibly grew into eſteem, 
Neighbours have aſked my advice in the diſpoſal _ 
of their daughters, and I have always taken care 

not to give any. I have contracted a friendſhip 
with an alderman, only by obſerving, that if we 
take a farthing from a thouſand pounds, it will be 
a thouſand pounds no longer. 1 have been invit- 
ed to a pawn-broker's table by pretending to hate 
gravy ; and am now actually upon treaty of mar- 
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ec riage with a rich widow, for only having obſers. 


* ed that the bread was riſing. If ever J am aſked 
* a queſtion, whether I know it or not, inſtead of 
«© anſwering, I only ſmile and look wiſe. If a cha- 
6 rity is propoſed, f go about with 3 but put 
« nothing in myſelf, If a wretch ſohcits my pit, 
] obſerve that the world is filled with impoſtors, 
cc and take a certain method of not being deceived, 
c by never relieving. In ſhort, I now find the tru- 
« eſt way of finding eſteem even from the indigent, 
ce is to give away nothing, and thus have much in our 
« power to give. | 


— * | _ 
L E TT BR ANI. 
To the ſame, 
| 1 in company with my friend in black, 


whole converſation is now both my amuſement 


and inſtruction, I could not avoid obſerving the great 


numbers of old bachelors and maiden ladies with 
which this city ſeems to be over - run. Sure marriage, 
faid I, is not ſufficiently encouraged, or we ſhould 
never behold ſuch crowds of battered beaux and de- 
cayed coquettes, ſtill attempting to drive a trade they 
have been ſo long unfit for, and ſwarming upon the 
gaiety of the age. ] behold an old bachelor in the 


moſt contemptible light, as an animal that lives upon 


the common ſtock, without contributing his ſhare : 
he is a beaſt of prey, and the laws ſhould make uſe 
of as many ſtratagems, and as much force, to drive 
the reluctant ſavage into the toils, as the Indians 
when they hunt the hyzna or the rhinoceros. The 
mob ſhould be permitted to halloo after him, boys 
might play tricks on him with impunity, every well 
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bred company ſhould laugh at him; and if, when 


turned of ſixty, he offered to make love, his miſtreſs 
might ſpit. in his face, or, what would be perhaps a 
greater puniſhment, ſhould fairly grant him the fa» 
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As for old maids, continued I, they ſheuld not be 
treated with ſo much ſeverity, becauſe I ſuppoſe none 
would be ſo if they could honorably avoid it. Ne 
lady, in ker ſenſes, woyld chuſe to make a ſubordi- 
nate figure at chriſtenings and lyings in, when ſhe 
might be the principal herſelf; nor curry favour 
with a ſiſter-in-law, when ſne might command an 
huſband ; nor e toil in preparing cuitards, when ſhe 
might lie a- bed and give directions how they ought 
to be made; nor ſtifle all her ſenſations in demure 
formality, when ſhe might with matrimonial free - 
dom, ſhake her acquaintance by the hand, and wink 
at a double entendre. No lady could be ſo very | 
filly as to live ſingle, if ſhe could help it. I conſider 
an unmarried lady, dechning into the vale of years, 
as one of thoſe charining countries, bordering; on 
China, that lies waſte for want of proper inhabitants. 


We are not to accuſe the country, but the ignorance 


of its neighbours, who are inſenfible of its beauties, 


though. at liberty to enter and cultivate the ſoil. 


& very little acquainted with the Engliſh ladies; to 


c think they are old maids againſt their will,; 1 


&«& dare venture to affirm, that you can hardly {elect 


% one of them all, but has had frequent offers of 


“ marriage, which either pride or avarice has not 
« made her reject. Inſtead of thinking it a dif- 
« grace, they take every occaſion to boaſt of their 


« than a female veteran when ſhe relates the wounds 
6 the has formerly given; exhauſtleſs when ſhe be- 
“ gins a narrative of the former death dealing pow- 


« er of her ey es. She tells of the knight in gold lace, 
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c who died with a ſingle frown, and never roſe a. 
6 gain till—he was married to his. maid : Of the 
„ ſquire, who being cruelly denied, fell in a rage, 
© flew to the window, and lifting up the ſaſh, threw 
„% himſelf in an agony—into his arm-chair : Of the 
„ parſon, who, croſſed in love, reſolutely ſwallowed _ 

% opium, which baniſhed the ſtings of deſpiſed love, 
*«by—making him ſleep. In ſhort, the talks over 
« her former loſſes with pleaſure, and, like ſome 
% tradeſmen, 'finds conſolation in the many bank- 
“% ruptcies ſhe has ſuffered, „ 
„For this reaſon, whenever I ſee a ſuperannuated 
_ & beauty ſtill unmarried, I tacitly accuſe her either 
« of pride, avarice, coquetry, or affectation. There 
«1s Miſs Jenny Tinderbox, 1 once remember her 
ce to have had ſome beauty and a moderate fortune. 
_&« Herelder ſiſt er happened to marry a man of qua. 
« lity, and this ſeemed as a ſtatute of virginity a- 
ce gainſt poor jane. Becauſe there was one lucky 
hit in the family, ſhe was reſol ved not to diſgrace 
«© it by introducing a tradeſinau: by thus rejecting 
* her equals, and neglected or deſpiſed by her ſu- 
© periors, ſhe now acts in the capacity of tutoreſs 
eto her ſiſter's children, and undergoes the drudg - 
« ery of three ſervants, without receiving the wages 
„ Miſs Squeeze was a pawn-broker's daughter; 
« her father had early taught her, that money was 
« a very good thing, and left her a moderate for- 
4 tune at his death. She was fo perfectly ſenfible 
« of the value of what ſhe had got, that ſhe was 
«reſolved never to part with a farthing, without 
, an equality on the part of her ſuitor; ſhe thus 
& refuſed ſeveral offers made her by people who 
% Wanted to better themſelves, as the ſaying is; and 
« grew old and ill natured, without ever conſider- 
ing that ſhe ſhould have made an abatement in 
* her pretenſions, from her face being pale and 
% marked with the ſmall-pox, = __ 


N 


Bo 
« Lady Betty Tempeſt, on the contrary, had 


ec beauty, with fortune and family. But fond of 
« conqueſt, ſhe paſſed from triumph to triumph; 


« ſhe had read plays and romances, and there had 


(0 learned, that a plain man of common ſenſe was 


c no better than a fool; ſuch ſhe refuſed, and 
« ſighed only for the gay, giddy, inconſtant, and 
6 thoughtleſs ; after ſhe had thus rejected hun- 
« dreds who liked her, and ſighed for hundseds 
« who deſpiſed her, ſhe found herſelf inſenſibly 
„ deſerted: at preſent ſhe is company only for 
« her aunts and couſins, and ſometimes makes one 
in a country dance, with one of the chairs for a 


« partner, Caſt off round a joint ſtool, and ſets to 


© a corner cupboard. In a word, ſhe is treated 
«& with civil contempt from every quarter, and 
60 placed, like A piece of old faſhioned lumber, 
« merely to fill up a corner. ENT. 

% But Sophronia, the ſagacious Sophronia, how 
« ſhall I mention her? She was taught to love 
Greek, and hate the men from her very infancy : + 
5 ſhe has rejected fine gentlemen, becauſe they 
« were not pedants, and pedants, becauſe they 
% were not fine gentlemen ; her exquiſite ſenſibili- 
© ty has taught her to diſcover/every fault in every 
& lover, and her inflexible juſtice has prevented her 


ce pardoning them. Thus ſhe rejected ſeveral offers, 


cen till the wrinkles of age had overtaken her; and 


„ now, without one good feature in her face, ſhe 


„6 talks inceſſantly of the beauties of the mind 
Farewell, 9 895 e e 
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| From the ſame. | 
VV by the number of books that are every day 
pubHſhed among them, perhaps no country, not even 


China itſelf, could equal them in this particular, 1 
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have reckoned not leſs than twenty-three new books 
publiſhed in one day ; which, upon computation, 
makes eight thouſand threehundred and ninety-five 
in one year. 
gle ſcience, but embrace the whole circle. Hiſtory, 
politics, poetry, mathematics, metaphyſics, and the 


philoſophy of nature, are all compriſed in a manual 


not larger than that in which our children are 
taught the letters. If then we ſuppoſe the learned 


of England to read but an eighth part of the works 


which daily come from the preſs, (and ſure none 


can pretend to learning upon leſs eaſy terms, ) at 


this rate, every ſcholar will read a thouſand books 
in one year. From ſuch a calculation, you may 
3 what an amazing fund of literature a 
man 


good things that ever were ſaid or written. 


And yet I know not how it happens, but the 


Enghfk are not in reality ſo learned as would ſeem 


from this calculation. We meet but few who know _ 
all arts and ſciences in perfection; whether it is that 
the generality are incapable of ſuch exterfive 


knowledge, or that the authors of thoſe books are 
not adequate inſtructors. ' In China, the emperor 
himſelf takes cognizance of all the doctors in the 
kingdom who profeſs authorſhip. In England, 


every man may be an author that can write ; for 


they have by law a liberty, not only of ſaying what 


Wk we to eſtimate the learning of the Engliſh 


Moſt of theſe are confined to one ſin- 


muſt be poſſeſſed of, who thus reads new books 
every day, not one of which but contains all the 
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they pleaſe, but of being alſo as dull as they pleaſe, 
Yeſterday I teſtified my ſurpriſe to the man in 
| black, where writers could be found in ſufficient 
number to throw off the books 1 daily ſaw crowd- 
ing from the preſs, I at. firſt imagined, that their 
learned ſeminaries might take this method of in- 
| {tructing the world; but to obviate this objection, 
my companion aſſured me, that the, doctors of col- 
leges never wrote, and that ſome of them had 
actually forgot their reading; but if you delire, 
continued he, to ſee a collection of authors, 1 fan- 
cy I can introduce you this evening to a club, which 
aſſembles every Saturday at ſeven, at the ſign of the 
| Broom near Iſlington, to talk over the buſineſs of 
the laſt, and the entertainment of the week enſu- 
ing. I accepted his invitation; we walked toge- 
ther, and entered the houſe ſome time before the 
uſual hour for the company aflembling 46 
My friend took this opportunity of letting me into 
the characters of the principal members of the club, 
not even thg hoſt excepted, who, it ſeems, was onee 
an author himſelf, but preferred by a book-ſeller . 
to this fituation as a reward for his former ſervice. 
The firſt perſon, ſaid he, of our ſociety, is Doctor 
Nonentity, a metaphyſician. Moſt people think him 
a profound ſcholar ; but as he feldom ſpeaks, I can- 
lot be poſitive in that particular; he generally .. 
preads himſelf before the fire, ſacks bis pipe, talks 
ttle, drinks much, and is reckoned very good 
lompany : I'm told he writes indexes to perfection, 
e makes eflays on the origin of evil, philoſophical © - 
nquiries upon any ſubject, and.draws up an anſwer - 
any book upon twenty-fours hours warning. | 
ou may diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the compa- 
y by his long grey Wig, and the blue handkerchief, 0 
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The next to him in merit and eſteem is Tim 8yl- 
e e be ee ta veal 
ar of the firſt magnitude among the choice ſpirits 
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of the age; he is reckoned equally excellent at a 
rebus, a riddle, a bawdy ſong and an hymn for the 
tabernacle. You will know him by his ſhabby finery, 
| his powdered wig, dirty ſhirt, and broken fill; 
fockings. | 
After him ſucceeds Mr, Tibs, : a very uſeful hand 
he writes receipts for the bite of a mad dog, and 
throws eff an eaſtern tale to perfection; he under- 
ſtands the buſineſs of an author as well as any man, 
for no bookſeller alive can cheat him: you may diſ- 
tinguiſh' him by the peculiar clumſineſs of his figure 
and the coarſeneſs of his coat: however, though it 
be coarſe (as he frequently tells the. company he 
has paid for it. | 
Lawyer Squint is the politician of the ſociery ; 
he makes ſpeeches for parliament, writes addreflc es 
to his fellow-ſubjects, and letters to noble comman- 
ders; he gives the hiſtory of every new play, and 
finds ſeaſonable thoughts upon every occaſion, —My 
companion was proceeding i in his deſcription, when 
the hoſt came running in, with terror on his counte- 
nance, to tell us that the door was beſet with bailifts. 
If that be the caſe then, ſays? my companion, we had 
as good be going; for I am poſitive, we ſhall no: 
. ſee one of the company. this night. Wherefore, 
diſappointed, we were both obliged to return Rome, 
he to enjoy the oddities which compoſe his charac- 
ter alone, and I to write, as uſual, to my triend, 
the « occurrences 15 the e Adieu. | 
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My friend and I repeated our viſit to the club of 
authors ; where, upon our entrance, we found the 


members all aſſembled, and engaged in a loud de- 


bate. | 

The poet, in ſhabby finery, holding a manuſcript 
in his hand, was earneſtly endeavouring to per- 
ſuade the company to hear him read the firſt book 


of an heroic poem, which he had compoſed the 


day before: But againſt this all the members very 
warmly objected. They knew, no reaſon why. any 
member of the club ſhould be indulged with a par- 
ticular hearing, when many of them had pubPiſied 

whole volumes which had never been looked in. 
They inſiſted that the Jaw ſhould be obſerved, 
where reading in company was expreſsly noticed. 
It was in vain that the plaintiff pleaded the peculiar 
merit of his piece; he ſpoke to an aſſembly inſenſi- 


ble to all bis remonſtrances; the book of laws was 


opened, and read by the ſecretary ; where it was 
expreſsly enadted, That whatſoever poet, ſpeech - 


© maker, critic, or hiſtorian, ſhould preſume to 


© engage the company by reading his own works, 
© he was to lay down ſixpence previous to opening 
the manuſcript, and ſhould be charged one ſhil- 
ling an hour while he continued reading; the 
T ſhilling to be equally diſtributed among the 
« company, as a recompence for their trouble.“ 
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Our poet ſeemed at firſt to ſink at the penalty, 
heſitazing for ſome time whether he ſhould depolit 
the fine, or ſhut up the poem ; but looking round, 
and perceiving two ſtrangers in the room, his love 
of fame out-weighed his prudence, and laying, 
down the ſum by 10 eltabliſhed, he inſiſted on his 
prerogative. 5 | 
A profound ſilence enſuing, he began by explain- 
ing his defipn, Pentlemen, lays he, the preſent 
Piece is not one of your common epic poems, which 
comes From the preſs like paper Kites in ſummer ; 
there are none of your Turnuſes or Didos in it; it 
is an heroical deſcription of nature. I only beg 
you'll endeavour to make your ſouls in uniſon with 
-mine, and hear with the hem enthuſiaſm will 
which I have written. The poem begins with the 
deſcription of an author's bed chamber: the picture 
was ſketched in my own apartment; for you, muſt 
know, gentlemen, that 1 am myſelt the hero.“ 
Then putting himſelf into rhe attitude of an orator, 
with all the emphaſis of voice and action, proceeded : | 

Where the Red Lion, ſtaring o'er the way, 
Invites each paſſing ſtranger that can pay; | 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parſon's black champaign, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury lane ; 
There in a lonely room, from bailiff 's ſnug, 

The muſe found Scroggen {tretch'd beneath a rug; 
A Wiodow patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 
That dimly ſhewed the ſtate in which he lay; 

The ſanded floor that grits beneath the tread; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread; 
The royal game of gooſe was there in view ; 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew, 
The Sealon's, fram'd with liſting, found a place, 
And brave Prince William ſhew'd his lamp - black 
The mory was cold, he views with keen deſire 
The ruſty grate unconſcious of a fire: 


ee * 


W'ith beer and milk arrears, the friez was ſcor'd, 
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A cap by night—a ſtocking all the day! 
that he was unable to proceed: There gentle- 


belais' bed chamber is but a fool to it: 


"There is ſound, and ſenſe, and truth, and nature 
in the trifling compaſs of ten little ſyNables 
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And ſive crack d tea · cups dreſs'd the chimney board: 
A night - cap deck'd his brows'inftead of bay, 


With this laſt line he ſeemed ſo much elated, 


men, cries he, there is a deſeription for you; Ra- 


A cap by night—a ſtocking all the day l 


He was too much employed in ſelf. admiration to 
obſerve the company; who, by nods, winks, 
ſhrugs, and ſtifled laughter, teſtified every mark of 


contempt. He turned ſeverally to each for their 


opinion, and found all, however, ready to applaud. 


One ſwore it was inimitable; another faid it was 


damn'd fine; and a third cried out in a rapture, 
Cariſſimo. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to the preſi- 


dent; and pray, Mr. Squint, ſays he, let us have 


your opinion. Mine, anſwered the preſident, (tak- 
ing the manuſcrypt out of the author's hands,) may 
this glaſs ſuffocate me, but I think it equal to any 


thing I have ſeen ; and 1 fancy, (continued he,) 
doubling up the poem, and forcing it into the au- 
thor's pocket, that you will get great honour when 


it comes out; ſo I ſhall beg leave to put it in. We 
ſhall not intrude upon your good nature, in deſiring 


to hear more of it at preſent ; ex ungue Herculem, 


we, are ſatisfied, perfectly ſatisfied. The author 
made two or three attempts to pull it out a ſecond 
time, and the preſident made as many to. prevent 
him. Thus, though with reluctance, he was at laſt 
obliged to fir down, contented with the commenda- 


— 


tions for which he had paid, 


K 2 
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When this tempeſt of poetry and praiſe was blow:; 
over, one of the company changed the ſubject, by 
wonderinghow any man could be fo dull as to write 
poetry at . ſince proſe itſelf would hardly 
pay. Would'you think it, gentlemen, continued he, 
1 have actually written laſt week, ſixteen prayers, 
twelve bawdy jeſts and three ſermons, all at the 
rate of ſix pence a piece; and, what is {till more 
extraordinary, the book-ſeller has loſt by his bar- 
gain. Such ſermons would have once gained me a 
prebend's ſtall ; but now, alas! we have neither 
piety, taſte, nor humour among us. Poſitively, if 
this ſeaſon does not turn out better. than it has be- 
gun, unleſs the miniſtry commit ſome blunders to 

turniſh us with a new topic of abuſe, I ſhall reſume 

my old buſineſs of working at the preſs, inſtead of 

finding it employment. | > 55 
The whole club ſeemed to join in condemning the 
ſeaſon, as one of the worſt that had come for ſome 
time; a gentleman particularly obſerved, that the 
nobility were never known to ſubſcribe worſe than 
at preſent. “ I know. not how it happens, ſaid he, 
though [ follow them up as cloſe as poſſible, yet | 
can hardly get a ſingle ſubſcription in a week. The 
houſes of the great are as inacceſſible as a frontier 
28 at mid-night I never ſee a nobleman's 
door half opened, that ſome ſurly porter or footman 
does not ſtand full in che breach. I was yeſterday 
to wait with a ſubſcription propoſal upon my lord 
Squaſh the Creolian. 1 had poſted myſelf at his 
door the whole morning, and juſt as he was getting 
into his coach, thruſt my propoſal ſnug into his 
band, folded up in the form of a letter from my ſelf. 
He juſt glanced at the ſubſcription, and not know- 
ing the hand, confſigned it to the valet-de-chambre ; 
this reſpectable perſonage treated it as his maſter, 
and put into the hands of the porter: the porter 
graſped my propoſal frowning; and, meaſuring my 
ſigure from top to toe, put it back into my own P 
hands unopened,” f 
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„To the devil I pitch all the nobility, cries à lit- 
tle man, in a peculiar accent; L am ſure they have of 
late uſed me molt ſcurvily. You muſt know, gen- 
tlemen, ſome time ago, upon the arrival of a certain 
noble duke from his travels, I ſet myſelf down, and 
vamped up a fine flauuting poetical panegyric, which 
I had written in ſuch a {train, that I fancied it would 
have even wheedled milk from a mouſe. In this I 
repreſented the whole kingdom welcoming, his grace 
to his native foil, not forgetting the loſs France and 
Italy would ſuſtain in their arts by his departure. 
I expected to touch for a bank bill at leaſt; ſo, 
folding up my verſes in gilt-paper, I gave my laſt 
half-crown to. a genteel ſervant to be the bearer, 
My letter was fately conveyed to his grace; and the 
ſervant, after four hours abſence, during which 
time | led the life of a fiend, returned with a letter 
four times as big as mine, Gueſs my extaſy at the 
proſpect, of ſo fine a return. I eagerly. took the 
pacquet into my hands, that trembled to receive it. 
Ikept it ſome time unopened before me, brooding 
over the expected treaſure ii contained; when open- 
ing it, as I hope to be ſaved, gentlemen, his grace 
had ſent me in payment for my poem,no bank. bills, 
but. fix copies of verſe, each longer than mine, ad- 
dreſſed to him upon the ſame occaſion.” - T“ 

«© A nobleman, cries a member Who had hither- 
to been ſilent, is created as much for the confuſion 
of authors as the catch- pole. I'll tell you a ſtory, 
gentlemen, which is as true as that this pipe is 
made of clay. When 1 was delivered of my firſt 
book, 1 owed my taylor fer a ſuit of cloaths ; but 
that is nothing new, you know, and may be any 
man's caſe as well as mine. Well, owing him for a 
ſuit of cloaths, and hearing that my book took very 
well, he ſent for his money, and inſiſted upon being 
paid immediately; though I was at that time rich in 

fame, for my book run like wild- fire, yet I was very 
ſhort in money, and being unable to ſatisfy his de- 
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mand, prudently'refolved to _ my chamber, pre. 
ferring a priſon of my own chufing at home, to one 
of my taylor's chuſing abroad. In vain the bailifts 
uſed all their arts to decoy me from my citadel ; in 
vain they ſent to let me know that a gentleman 
wanted to ſpeak with me at the next tavern: in vain 
they came with an urgent meſſage from my aunt in 
the country: in vain I was told that a particular 
friend was at the point of death, and deſired to take 
his laſt farewel; I was deaf, inſenſible, rock, a- 
damant; the bailiffs could make no impreſſion on my 
hard heart, for I effectually kept my liberty by ne- 
ver ſtirring out of the room. „ 
This was very well for a fortnight; when one 
morning I received a moſt ſplendid meſſage from 
the Earl of Doomſday, importing that he had read 
my book, and was in raptures with every line of it; 
he impatiently longed to ſee the author, and had 
ſome deſigns which might turn out greatly to my 
advantage. I pauſed upon the contents of this mel: 
| ſage, and found there could be no deceit, for the 
card was gilt at the edges, and the bearer,I was told, 
I had quite the appearance of a gentleman. Witneſs 
ve powers, how my heart triumphed at my own 
importance! I ſaw a long perſpective felicity before 
me; I applauded the taſte of the times, which never 
- aw genius forſaken': Thad prepared a ſet introduc- 
| © *toryfpeechfor the occaſion, five glaring compliments 
for his lorUſhip, and two more modeſt for my felt. 
The next morning, therefore, in order to be punc- 
tual to my appointment, I took coach, and ordered 
the fellow to drive to the ſtreet and houſe mentioned 
in his lordſhip's addreſs. I had the precaution to 
pull up the windows as I went along to keep off the 
WM buſy part of mankind; and, big with expectation, | 
flancſed the coach never went faſt enough. Ar 
length, however, the wiſhed for moment of its ſtop- 
Ping arrived: this for ſome time I impatiently ex- 
pected; and letting down the door in a tranſport, 
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in order to take a previous view of his lordfhip's 


e. magnificent palace and ſituation, 1 found -poĩſou to 
12 my fight ! I found myſelf, not in an elegant ſtreet, 
fte but a paltry lane, not at a nobleman's door, but the 
in door of a e ; I found the coachman 
N had all this while been driving me to jail, and I ſaw 
in the bailiff with a devil's face coming: out to ſecme # 
in Ä 3 . FA. , Hy: | | 2 51 - 
ar Toa philoſopher, no circumſtance, however tri- 
6 fling, is too minute; he finds inſtruction and enter- 
. tainment in occurrences which are paſſed over by 
the reft of mankind as low, trite and indifferent; 
e. it is from the number of theſe particulars, which to 


many appear inſignificant, that he is at laſt enabled 
to form general concluſions: This, therefore, muſt 


m be my excuſe for ſending ſo far as China, accounts 

d of manners and follies, which, though minute in 

; their own, nature, ſerve more truly to . characteriſe 

d this people, than hiſtories of their public treaties, 

y courts, miniſters, negociations and ambalſladors. 
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0 From the ſame. AT, 4 

. Traut have not yet brought the art of 
gardening to the ſame perfection with the 


| B Chineſe, but have lately begun to imitate them ; 
nature is now followed with greater afliduity than 
; formerly; the trees are ſuffered to ſhoot ont into 
: the utmoſt luxuriance: the ſtreams, no longer forced 
. from their native beds, are permitted to wind along 
the vallies: ſpontaneous flowers take place of the 
fnnithed parterre, and the enameled meadow of the 


| ſhaven green. 
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Vet till the Engliſh are far behind us in this 
charming art: their deſigners have not yet attained 
a power of az inſtruction with beauty. An Eu- 
ropean will ſcarcely conceive my meaning, when! 
ſay, that there is ſcarce a garden in China Which 
does not contain ſome fine moral, couched under 
the general deſign, where not one is taught wiſdom 
As he walks, and feels the force of ſome noble truth, 
or delicate precept, reſulting from the diſpoſition 
of the groves, ſtreams or grottos. Permit me to il. 
-Jaftrate what I mean by a deſcription of my garde: 
at Quamfi, My heart. {till hovers round thole ſcenes 
of former happineſs with pleaſure ; and1 find faris. 
Faction in enjoying them at this diftance, though 
but in imagination. 5 n 
_ You deſcended from the houſe between two groves 
of trees, planted in ſuch a manner, that they were 
' "impenetrable to rhe eye; while,on each hand the 
way was adorned with all that was beautiful in 
porcelain, ſtatuary and painting. This paſſage. 
from the houſe opened into an area ſurrounded 
with rocks, flowers, trees and ſhrubs ; but all fo 
diſpoſed as if each was the ſpontaneous production 
of nature. As you proceeded forward on this lawn, 
. to your right and left hand were two gates, oppoſite 
each other, of very different architecture and deſign, 
and before you lay a temple, built rather with mi- 
nute elegance than oſtentation. | 
+ The right hand gate was planned with the utmoſt 
ſimplieity, or rather rudeneſs ; ivy claſped round 
| the pillars, the baleful cypreſs hung over it; time, 
1 Jeemed to have deſtroyed all the ſmoothneſs of the 
1 ſtone ; two champions with lifted clubs appeared in 
the act of guarding its acceſs; dragons and ſer- 
pents were en in the moſt | hideous attitudes, to 
deter the ſpectator from approaching ; and the per- 
ſpective view that lay behind, ſeemed dark and 
lj Neem to the laſt degree; the ſtranger was tempt- 
1 ed to enter only from the motto, PERVIA vIRTUTE. 
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The oppoſite gate was formed in a very different 
manner; the architecture was light, elegant, and 
invitin · flowers 8 wreaths round the pillars; 
all was finiſhed in the molt exact and maſterly 
manner; the very ſtone. of which it was built {till _ 
reſerved its poliſh ; nymphs, wrought by the 
hand of a maſter, in the moſt alluring attitudes, 
beckoned the ſtranger to approach; while all that 
lay behind, as far as the eye could reach, ſeemed 
gay, luxuriant, and capable of affording endleſs 
pleaſure. The motto itſelf contributed to invite 
him, for over the gate was written theſe words, 
FACILIS DESENSUS, _ a Boys 
By this time I fancy you begin to perceive, that 
the gloomy gate was deſigned to repreſent the road 
to virtue; the oppoſite, the more agreeable paſlage 
to vice. It is but natural to ſuppoſe, that the ſpec- 


tator was always tempted to enter by the gate 


which offered him ſo many allurements ; 1 always, 
in theſe caſes, left him to his choice; but generally 
found that he took to the left, which promiſed 

Mat enter unent. one ²⁵⁵⁵( 8 

_ Immediately upon his entering the gate of vice, 

the trees and flowers were diſpoſed in ſuch manner 

as to make the molt pleaſing impreſſion; but as he 


_ walked farther on, he inſenſibly found the garden 


aſſume the air of a wilderneſs, the landſkips began 


to darken, the paths | ads more intricate, he ap- 
peared to go downwards, frightful rocks ſeemed to 


hang over his head, gloomy caverns, unexpected 
precipices, awful ruins, heaps of unburied bones, 
and terrifying ſounds, cauſed by unſeen waters, 
began to take place of what at firit appeared ſo 
lovely: it was in vain to attempt returning; the 
labyrinth was too much perplexed for any but my- 


ſelf to find the way back. In ſhort, when ſuffici- 


ently imprefled with the horrors of what he ſaw, 
and the imprudence of his choice, I brought him by 


an hidden door, a ſhorter way back into the area 
from whence at firſt he had ſtrayed. 


- 
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The gloomy gate now preſented itſelf before the __ 
ſtranger ;. and though'there ſeemed little in its ap- 
pearance to tempt his curioſity, yet, encouraged by 
the motto, he generally proceeded. The darkne(s 

of the entrance, the frightful figures that ſeemed 
to obſtruct his way, the trees of a mournful green, 
conſpired at firſt to diſguſt him: as he went for- 
ward, however, all began to open and wear a more 
pleaſing appearance; beautiful caſcades, beds of ; 
flowers, trees loaded with fruit or bloſſoms, and 'Þ 
unexpected brooks, improved the ſcene ; he now 61 
| found that he was aſcending, and as he proceeded, 7 
| all nature grew more beautiful, the proſpect widen- 
ed. as he went higher, even the air itſelf ſeemed to 
become more pure. Thus pleaſed and happy from 
unexpected beauties, I at laſt led him to an arbour, 
from whence he could view the garden and the 
whole country around, and where he might own, 


that the road to Virtue terminated in Happineſs. | | 

Though from this deſcription you may imagine, 
that a vaſt tract of ground was neceflary to exhibit 

ſich a pleaſing variety in, yet be affured, that I 
have ſeen. ſeveral gardens in England take up ten ; 
times the ſpace which mine did, without half the 
beauty. A very ſmall extent of ground is enough 
= for an elegant taſte ; the greater room is required 
if magnificence is in view. There is no ſpot, though 


«> 


ever 16 little, which a ſkilful deſigner might not 

ahus improve, fo as to convey a delicate allegory, 
and impreſs the mind with truths the moſt uſeful 

and neceflary,  Adiey, © | 
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L. E LT ER XXXL 
| From the ſame. 


N a late excurſion with my friend into the coun- 

try, a gentleman, with a blue ribbon tied round 
his ſhoulder, and in a chariot drawn by ſix horſes, 
paſſed ſwiftly by us, attended with a numerous train 
of captains, lacquies, and coaches filled with women. 
When we were recovered from the duſt raiſed by his 
cavalcade, and could continue our diſcourſe without 
danger of ſuffocation, I obſerved to my companion, 
that all this {tate and equipage, which he ſeemed to 
deſpiſe, would, in China, be regarded with the ut- 
molt reverence, becauſe ſuch diſtinctions were al- 
ways the reward of merit; the greatneſs of a Man- 
darine's retinue being a moſt certain mark of the ſu- 
periority of his abilities or yirtue. | 

The gentleman who has now paſſed us, replied 
my companion, has no claims from his own merit to 
diſtinction ; he is poflefled neither of abilities nor 
virtue ; it is enough tor him that one of his anceſtors 
was poſſeſſed of theſe qualities two hundred years 
before him. There was a time, indeed, when his 
ſamily deſerved their titles, but they are long ſince 
degenerated ; and his anceſtors, for more than a 
century, have been more and more ſolicitous to keep 
up the breed of their dogs and horſes, than that of 
their children. This very nobleman, ſimple as he 
ſeems, is deſcended from a race of ſtateſmen and he- 
roes ; but, unluckily, his great grandfather marry- 
ing a cook-maid, and ſhe having a irifling paſſion for 
his lordſhip's groom, they ſomehow crofledthe ſtrain, 
and produced an heir, who took after his mother in 
his great love to good eating, and his father in a vi- 
olent affection for horſe fleſh.” Theſe paſſions have, 
for ſome generations, paſſed on from father to ſon, 

| | L | 
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and are now become the characteriſtics of the family, 


his preſent lordſhip being equally remarkable for 


his kitchen and ftable. EY 

But ſuch a nobleman, cried I, deſerves our pity, 
thus placed in fo high a ſphere of life, which only 
the more expoſes to contempt, A king may conſer 
titles, but it is perſona] merit alone that inſures re- 
ſpect. I ſuppoſe, added I, that ſuch men, who are 
fo very unfit to fill up their dignity, are deſpiſed by 
their equals, neglected by their inferiors, and con- 
demned to live among involuntary dependants in 

irk ſome ſolitude. - | £2 8 
You are ſtill under a miſtake, replied my compa- 


nion: for, though this nobleman is a ſt ranger to gen- 


eroſity; though he takes twenty opportunities in a 
day of letting his gueſts know how much he deſpiſes 


them; though he is poſſeſſed neither of taſte, wit, 


nor wiſdom ; though incapable of improving others 


by his converſation, and never known to enrich any 


by his bonuty ; yet, for all this, his company is ea- 
gerly ſought after: he is a lord, and that is as much 
as molt people deſire in a companion. Quality and 
title have ſuch allurements, that hundreds are ready 
to give up all their own importance, to cringe, to 
flatter, to look little, and to pall every pleaſure in 


conſtraint, merely to be among the great, though 


without the leaſt hopes of improving their under- 
ſtanding or ſharing their generoſity ; they might be 
happy among their equals, but thoſe are deſpiſed for 
company, where they are deſpiſed in turn, You 
faw what a crowd of humble couſins, card ruined 
beaux, and captains on half pay, were willing to 
make up this great man's retinne down to his 
country-feat. Not one of all theſe that could not 
lead a more comfortable life at home, in their 
lodging of three ſhillings a week, with their luke- 
warm<linner ſerved up between two pewter plates 
from a cook's-ſhop. Yet, poor devils, they are wil- 
ling to undergo the impertinence and pride of 
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their entertainer, merely to be thought to live 
among the great; they are willing to paſs 
the ſummer in bondage, though conſcious they 
are taken down only to approve his lordſhip's 
taſte upon every occaſion, to tag all his ſtupid 
obſervations with a very true, to praiſe his ſtable, 
and deſcant upon his claret and cookery, 

The pitiful humiliations of the gentlemen you are 
now deſcribing, ſaid I, puts me in mind of a cuſtom 
among the Tartars of Koreki, not entirely diflimilar 
to this we are row conſidering“. The Ruſſians, 
who trade with them, carry thither a kind of muſn- 
rooms, which they exchange for furs of ſquirrels, 
ermins, ſables and foxes. Theſe muſhrooms the 
rich Tartars lay up in large quantities for the win- 
ter; and when a nobleman makes a muſhroom 
feaſt, all the neighbours around are invited. The 
muſhrooms are prepared by boiling, by which the 
water acquires an intoxicating quality, and is a ſort 
of drink which the Tartars prize beyond all other. 
When'the nobility and ladies are aflembled, and the 
ceremonies uſual between people of diſtinction over, 
the muſhroom broth goes freely round; they laugh, 
talk double entendre, grow fuddled, and become 
excellent company. The poorer ſort, who love 
muſhroom broth to diſtraction as well as the rich, 
but cannot afford it at the firſt hand, poſt themſelves 
on theſe occaſions round the huts of the rich, and 


watch the opportunities of the ladies aud gentle- 


men, as they come down to paſs their liquor ; and 


holding a wooden bowl, cath the delicious fluid, ve- 


ry little altered by filtration, being ſtill ſtrongly 


tinctured with the intoxicating quality. Of this 
they drink with the utmoſt ſatis faction; and thus 
they get as drunk and as jovial as their betters. 


Van Stralenberg, a writer of credit, ves the ſame 
account of this people. Vide an Hiſt. Geograph. deſcrip- 
tion of the northeaſtern parts Europe and Aſia, p. 297. 
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Happy nobility, cries my companion, who can 
fear no diminution of reſpect, unleſs by being ſeiz. 
ed with a ftrangury : and who, when molt drunk, 
are moſt uſeful; though we have not this cuſtom a. | 
mong us, I foreſee, that if it were introduced, we 
might have many a toad-eater in England ready to 

drink from the wooden bowl on thoſe occaſions, and 

to praiſe the flavour of his lordſhip's liquor. As we 
have different clafles or gentry, who knows but we 

might ſee a lord holding the bowl to a miniſter, a 

knight holding it to his lordſhip, and a funple*ſquire 
drinking it double diſtilled from the loins of knight- 

hood. For my part, I ſhall never, for the future, 
hear a great man's flatterers haranging in his praiſe, 

that 1 ſhall not fancy I behold the wooden bowl; 

4 for | can {ee no reaſon why a man, who can live ea- 
'1' fily and happily at home, ſhould bear the drudgery 
| of decorum, and the impertinence of his entertainer, 
E Hanleſs intoxicated with a paſſion for all that was 
E * quality ; unleſs he thought, that whatever came 


— 


from the great was delicious, and had the tincture 
of the muſhroom. Adieu. 
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1 From the ſame. 
IAM diſguſted, O Fum Hoam ! even to ſickneſs dif- 
= guſted. Is it poſſible to bear the preſumption of 
2 thole iſlanders, when they pretend to inſtruct me 
in the ceremonies of China? They lay it down as 
= a maxim, that every perſon who comes from thence, 
mult expreſs himſelf in metaphor, ſwear by Alla, 
rail againſt wine, and behave, and talk, and writc 
like a Turk or Perſian.” They make no diſtinction 


8 


1 
b ; 1 


between our elegant manners, and the voluptuous 
barbarities of our eaſtern neighbours. Wherever 1 
come, I raile either diffidence or aſtoniſhment; 
ſome fancy me no Chineſe, becauſe I am formed 
more like a man than a moniter ; and others won- 


deer to find one born five thouſand miles from En- 


gland, endued with common ſenſe, Strange, ſay 
they, that a man who has received his education at 


ſuch a diſtance from London, ſhould have common 


ſenſe ; to be born out of England, and yet have 
common ſenſe ? impoſſible | He mult be ſome En- 
gliſhman in diſguiſe ; his very viſage has nothing 
of the true exotic barbarity. | 

I yeſterday received an invitation from a lady of 
diſtinction, who, it ſeems, had collected all her 
knowledge of eaſtern manners from fictions every 
day propagated here, under the titles of Eaſtern 


Tales, and Oriental Hiſtories. She received me 


very politely, but ſeemed to wonder, that I neglect- 
ed bringing opium and a tobacco box; when chairs 
were drawn for the reſt of the company, I was aſ⸗ 
ſigned my place on a cuſhion on the floor. It was 
in vain that I proteſted the Chineſe uſed chairs as in 
Europe; ſhe underſtood decorums too well to enter- 
tain me with the ordinary civilities. 
I had ſcarce been ſeated according to her directi- 


ons, when the footman was ordered to pin a napkin 


under my chin. This | proteited againit, as being 
no way Chineſe ; however, the whole company, 


who it ſeems were a club of counoifteurs, gave it 


unanimouſly againſt me, and the napkin was pinned 
accordingly. 

It was impoſhble to be angry with people who 
ſeemed to err only from an exceſs of politeneſs, anc 
J fat contented, expecting their importunities were 
now at an end ; but as ſoon as ever dinner was 
ſerved, the lady demanded whether I was for a 
plate of bear's claws or a flice of bird's neſts ? As 
theſe were diſhes with which I was utterly unac- 
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nainted, I was s deſirous of eating only what I knew, 
and therefore begged to be helped from a piece of 
beef that lay on the ſide table; my requeſt at once 
diſconcerted the whole company. A Chineſe eat 
beef, that could never be ! there was no local pro- 
priety in Chineſe beef, whatever there might be in 
Chineſe pheaſant. Sir, faid my entertainer, I think 
have ſome reaſons to fancy myſelf a judge of theſe 
matters: in ſhort, the Chineſe never eat beef; ſo 
that J muſt be permitted to recommend the P law, 
there never was better dreſied at Pekin; the faffron 
and rice are well boiled, and the ipices in perfection, 


T 


I had no ſooner begun to cat what was laid before 


me,.than I found the whole company as much a- 
oniſhed as before; it ſeems I made no uſe of my 
chop-ſticks, A grave gentleman, whom 1 take to be 
an author, harangued very learnedly (as the com- 
pany ſeemed to think) upon the uſe which was made 
of them in China: he entered into a long argument 
with himſelf about their firſt introduction, without 

once appealing to me, who might be ſuppoſed beſt 
capable of ſilencing the inquiry. As the gentleman, 
therefore, took my {lence for a mark of his own 


zUperior ſagacity, he was reſolved to. purſue the tri- 


umph : he talked of our cities, mountains, and ani 
mals, as fam:liarly as if he had been born in Qnaz- 
11 but as erroneouſly as if a native of the moon; he 
attempted to prove that I had nothing of the true 
Chineſe cut in my viſage; ſhewed that my cheek 
bones ſhould have been higher, and my forehead 
broader ; in ſhort, he almoſt reaſoned me out of 
my country, and eſtccinally perſuaded. the reſt of 
the company to be of his opinion, 8 
I was going to expoſe his miſtakes, when it was 
inſiſted, that I had nothing of the true eaſtern man- 
ner in my delivery, This gentleman's converſatic n 
(ſays one of the ladies, who was a great reader) is 


like our own, mere chit chat and common ſenſe: 
there is nothing like dend in the true eaſtern * 
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' where nothing more is requirefl but ſublimity. Oh 
for an hiſtory of Aboultaouris, the grand voyager, 
of genii, magicians, rocks, bags of bulleis, giants, 
and enchanters, where all is great, obſcure, magni- 
ficent, and unintelligible ! I have written many a 
ſheet of eaſtern tales myſelf, interrupts the apthor, 
and I defy the ſevereſt critic to ſay, but that ] have 
{tuck cloſe to the true manner. 1 have compared a 
lady's chin to the now upon the mountains of Bo- 
mek ; a ſoldier's {word to the clouds that obſcure 
the face of heaven. wies are mentioned, 1 con- 
pare them to the flocis that graze the verdant Tal- 
{lis ; if poverty, to the mitts chat veil the brow of 
mount Baku. I have ui 7400 and thor upon all oc- 
caſions; I have deſcribe! fallen ſtars and ſplitting 
mountains, not forgetting the little Hour.es, who 
make a very pretty figure in every deſcription. But 
you ſhall hear how I gencrally begin. © Eben-ben- 
bolo, who was the ſon of Ban, was born on the foggy 
ſummits of Bender- abe ſſi. His beard was , whiter 
than the feathers which veil the breaſt of the 
Penguin ; his eyes were like the eyes of doves, 
when wafhed by the ders of the morning; his hair, 
which hung like the wiiiow weeping over the glafly 
ſtream, was ſo beautitn!, that it ſeemed to reflect its 
own brightneſs ; and his feet, were as the feet of a 
wild deer; which fleeih to the tops of the mountains,” 
There, there is the true c:itern taſte for you; every 
advance made towards {-nie is only a deviation 
from ſound. Eaitery tales fhonld always be ſono- 
rous, lofty, muſical, and unmeaning. 5 

1 could not avoid ſmiling ic hear a native of En- 
gland attempt io inilruct zug zn the true eaſtern idi- 
om, and after he had looked round ſome time for ap- 
plauſe, I preſume to als him, whether he had ever 
travelled into the calt ? to winch he rephed in the 
negative: i demanded, Wheruer he underſtood Chi- 
nele or Arabic ? to which he aniwered. as before. 
Then how, Sir, ſaid I, can you pretend to determine 
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upon the eaſtern ſtyle, who are entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the eaſtern writings ? Take, Sir, the word | 
ol one who is protefiedly a Chineſe, and who is ac. | 
tually acquainted with the Arabian writers, that 
What is palmed upon you daily for an imitation of 
» eaſtern writing, no way reſembles their manner, 
| either in ſentiment or diction, In the eaſt, ſimilies 
are ſeldom uſed, and metaphors almoſt wholly un- 
known; but in China particularly, the very reverſe 
of what you allude to takes place ; a cool, phlegmat- 
ic method of writing prevails there. The writers 
of that country, ever more aſſid uous to inſtruct than 
to pleaſe, addrels rather the judgment than the fan- 
cy. Unlike many authors of Enrope, who have no 
= conſideration of the reader's time, they generally 
| leave more to be underſtood than they expreſs. 
= Beſides, Sir, you mult not expect from an inha- 
1 bitant of China the ſame ignorance, the fame unlet- 
tered ſimplicity, that you find in a Turk, Perſian, 
or native of Peru. The Chinele are verſed in the 
ſciences as well as yon, and are maſters of ſeveral! 
arts unknown to the people of Europe. Many of 
them are inſtructed not only in their own national 
learning, but are perfectly well acquainted with the 
languages and learning of the wett. If my word 
in fuch a caſe is not to be taken, conſult your own 
travellers on this head, who aftirm, that the ſcho- 
lars of Pekin and Siam ſuſtain theological theſes in 
Latin. The college of Maſprend, which is but a 
league from Siam (ſays one of your travellers*) 
came in a body to ſalute our ambaſſador. Nothin 
gave me more ſincere pleaſure, than to behold a 
number of prieſts, venerable both from age and 
_ modeſty, lowed: by a number of youths of 
all nations, Chineſe, Japaneze, Tonquineze, of 


at Fournal on ſuite du Voyage de Siam, en forme de 
Lettres familiares, fait en 1685 & 1686, par M. L. D. 
C. pag. 17: 4, edit, Amſtelod, 1686, EY 
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Cochin China, Pegu, and Siam, all willing ts 
pay their reſpects in the moſt polite manner 
imaginable. A Cochin Chineſe made an excellent 
Latin oration upon this occaſion : he was ſacceed- 
ed, and even outdone, by a ftudent of Tonquin, 
who was as well ſkilled in the weſtern learn- 
ing as any ſcholar of Paris.“ Now, Sir, if youths 
who never ſtirred from home are ſo perfectly {killed 
in your laws and learning, ſurely more mult be ex- 
pected from one like me, who have travelled ſo ma- 
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ny thouſand miles, who have converſed familiarly 


for ſeveral years with the Engliſh factors eſtabliſhed 
at Canton, and the miſhonaries ſent us from every 
part of Europe, The unaffected of every country 
nearly reſemble each other, and a page of our Con- 
fucins and your Tillotſon have ſcarce any materi- 
al difference. Paltry affectation, ſtrained alluſions, 
and diſguſting finery, are eaſily attained by thoſe 
who chuſe to wear them; they are but too frequent- 


ly the badges of ignorance, or of. ſtupidity,” when- 


ever it would endeavour to pleaſe. Wet 
Il was proceeding in my diſeourſe, when looking 
round, ] perceived the company no way attentive 
to what 1 attempted with ſo much earneſtneſs to 
enforce. One lady was Whiſpering her that ſat 


next, another was ſtudying the merits of a fan, a 


third began to yawn, and the author himſelf fell 
faſt aſleep: I thought it, therefore, high time to 
make a retreat, nor did the company ſeem to ſhew 
any regret at my preparations for departure ; even 
the lady who had invited me, with the moſt morti- 
fying inſenſibility, ſaw me ſeize my hat and riſe 


from my cuſhion ; nor was I invited to repeat my- 


viſit, becauſe it was found that I aimed at appear- 
oe. Haar a reaſonable creature, than an outlandiſh 
| : ; 


ideot. Adieu. 
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To the ſame. 


Ce 


[ [ HE polite arts are in this country ſubject to as 


many revolntions as its Jaws or politics; not 


only the objects of fancy and dreſs, but even of de- 


licacy and taſte, are directed hy the capricious in- 
fluence of faſhion. I am told there has been a time 
when poetry was univerſally. encouraged by the 
| ene of the firſt rank, not only patron- 

ized the poet, but produced the fineſt models for his 
imitation : it was then that the Engliſh ſent forth 
thoſe glowing rhapſodies, which we have ſo often 
read over together with rapture ; poems big with 
all the ſublimity of Mentius, and ſupported by rea- 
ſoning as ſtrong. as that of Zimpo. _ . 
The nobility are ever fond of wiſdom, but they 
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Poetry required thought, and the Englith nobility 


were not fond of thinking; they ſoon, therefore, 
placed their affections upon muſic, becauſe in this 


they might indulge an happy vacancy, and yet {till 
have pretenſions to delicacy and taſte as before. 
They ſoon brought their numerous dependents into 
an approbation of their pleaſures; who in turn led 
their thouſand imitators to feel or feign a ſimilitude 
of paſſion. . Colonies of fingers were now imported 
from abroad at a vaſt expence, and it was expected 
the Engliſh would ſoon be able to ſet examples to 
Europe; all theſe expectations, however, were ſoon 


diſſipated; in ſpite of the zeal which fired the great, 


the ignorant vulgar refuſed to be taught to ſing ; 
and refuſed to undergo the ceremonies which were 


E . to initiate them in the ſinging fraternity. Thus the 


colony from abroad dwindled by degrees ; for they 
were of themſelves unfortunately incapable of pro- 
pagating the breed. Ys | 
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are fond of having it without ſtudy ; to read 
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Muſic having thus loſt its ſplendour, painting is 


now become the ſole object of taſhionable care; 
the title of connoiſleur in that art is at preſent the 
ſafeſt paſſport into every faſhionable ſeciety; a well 
timed ſhrug, an admired attitude, and one or two 
* exotic tones of exclamation, are ſufficient qualificati- 
ons for men of low circumſtances to curry favour ; 
even ſome of the young nobility are themſelves 
early inſtructed in handling the pencil, while their 
happy parents, big with expectation, foreſee the 
| walls of every apartment covered with the manu- 
| | factures of their polterity, _ „ 

But many of the Engliſh are not content with 
iving all their time to this art at home; ſome young 
men of diſtinction are found to travel through Eu- 


rope, with no other intent, than that of underſtand- 


ing and collecting pictures, ſtudying ſeals, and de- 
ſcribing ſtatues ; on they travel from this cabinet 
of curioſities to that gallery of pictures; waſte the 
prime of life in wonder; ſkilful in pictures; igno- 
rant in men; yet impoſſible to be reclajmed, be- 
cauſe their follies take ſhelter under the names of 
delicacy and taſte. N 

It istrue painting ſhould have due encouragement ; 
as the painter can undoubtedly fit up our apartments 
in a much more elegant manner than the upholſter- 
er; but I ſhould think a man of faſhion makes but 
an indifferent exchange, who lays out all that time 
in furniſhing his houſe, which he ſhould have em- 
ployed in the furniture of his head; a perſon who 
ſhews no other ſymptoms of taſte than his cabinet or 
gallery, might as well boaſt to me of the furniture 
of his kitchen. | 


— 


I know no other motive but vanity that induces 


the great to teſtify ſuch an inordinate paſſion for 
pictures; after the piece is bought, and gazed at 
eight or ten days ſucceſſtvely, the purchaſer's plea- 


* 


ſure muſt ſurely be over; all the ſatisfaction he can | 


then have is to ſne it to others; he may be conſider - 
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ed as the guardian of a treaſure, of which he makes 
no manner of uſe : his gallery is furniſhed not for 
himſelf but the connoifleur, who is generally ſome 
humble flatterer, ready to feign a rapture he does 
not feel; and as neceſſary to the happineſs of a 
picture buyer, as gazers are to the maguificence of 

an Aſiatic proceſſion. 8 15 

I have encloſed a letter from a youth of diſtincti- 

on, on his travels, to his father in England ; in 
which he appears addicted to no vice, ſeems obedient 
to his governor, of a good natural diſpoſition, and 
tond of improvement ;. but at the ſame time early 
taught to regard cabinets and galleries as the only 
proper ſchools of improvement, and to conſider a 
kill in pictures as the propereſt knowledge for a 
man of quality. z 

My Lord, | 

© We have been but two days at Antwerp, where- 
fore I have ſat down as ſoon as poſſible to give you 
ſome account of what we have ſeen ſince our arrival, 
deſirous of letting no opportunity paſs without writ- 
Ing to ſo good à father. Immediately upon alight- 
ing from our Rotterdam machine, my governor, who 
is immoderately fond of paintipgs, and at the ſame 
time an excellent judge, would let no time paſs till 
we paid our reſpects to the church of the virgin 
mother, which contains treaſure beyond eſtimation. 
We took an infinity of pains in Knowing its exact 
dimenſions, and differed half a foot in our calcula- 
tion; ſolleavye that to ſome ſucceeding information. 
I really believe my governor and | could have lived 
and died there.” There is ſcarce a pillar in the 
whole church that is not adorned by a Reubens, a 
Vander Meulen, a Vandyke, or a Woverman. 
What attitudes, carnations and draperies ! I am al- 
moſt induced to pity the Enghſh, who have none of 
theſe” exquiſite pieces among them. As we were 

willing to let flip no opportunity of doing buſineſs, 
we immediately after went to wait on Mr, Hogen- 
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dorp, whom you have ſo frequently commended for 
his judicious. collection. His Cameos are indeed he. 
youd price; his intaglios not ſo good. He ſhewed us 
one of an officiating flamen, which he thought to be 
an antique; but my governor, hs is not to be deceiv · 
ed in theſe particulars, ſoon found it to be an arrant 
cinque cento. I could not, however, ſuſticiently ad- 
mire the genius of Mr. Hogendorp, who has been 
able to collect from all parts of the world a thou- 


 - ſand things which no body knows the uſe of. Ex- 


cept your lordſhip and my governor, I do net know 
any body 1 admire ſo much. He is indeed a ſur- 
priſing genius. The next morning early, as ve 
were reſolved to take the whole day before us, we 
ſent our compliments to Mr. Van Sporcken, defiring 
to ſee his gallery; which requeſt he very politely 
+ complied with. His gallery meaſures fifty feet by 
twenty, and is well filled; but what ſurpriſed me 
moſt of all, was to ſee an holy family, juſt like your 
lordſhip's, which this ingenious gentleman afſures 
me is the true original. I ewn this gave me inex- 
preſſible uneaſineſs, and I fear it will to your lord- 
{hip, as 1 had flattered myſelf, that the only original 
was in your lordſhip's poſſeſſion. I would adviſe 
you, however, to take your's down till its merit 
can be aſcertained, my governor afluring me, that 
he intends to write a long diflertation to prove its 
io. or One might ſtudy in this city for ages, 
and ſtill find ſomething new: we went from this 
o view the cardinal's ſtatues, which are really very 
fine; there were three ſpintria, executed in a very 
maſterly manner, all arm in arm; the torſe which 
I heard you ralk ſo much of, is at laſt diſcovered to 
be a Hercules ſpinning, and not a Cleopatra bath- 
ing, as your lordſhip had conjectured : there has 
been a treatiſe written to prove it. 
«© My Lord Firmly is certainly a Goth, a Vandal, 
no taſte in the world for painting. I wonder how 
any call him a man of tale. - Paſlinghrovugh the 
| - M 


| 


| 
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ſtreets of Antwerp a few. days ago, and obſerving 
the nakedneſs of the inhabitants, he was ſo barba. 
rous as to obſerve, that he thought the beſt method 
the Flemings could take, was to ſell their pictures 
and buy clothes: Ah, Coglione ! we ſhall go to- 
morrow to Carwarden's cabinet, and the next day 
we ſhall ſee the curioſities. collected by Van Ran, 
and the day after we ſhall pay a viſit to Mount 
Calvary, and after that—but 1 find my paper 
finiſhed ; ſo with the moſt ſincere wiſhes for your 
Jordſhip's happineſs, and with hopes, after having 
ſeen Italy, that centre of pleaſure, to return home 
worthy the care and expence which has been gener- 
ouſly laid out in my improvement. 
J remain, my Lord, your's, &c.” 
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From Hingpo, à ſlaves in Perſia, to Altangi, a travel. 
© © ling phuloſapher of China, by the way of Moſcow. | 
TIORTUNE has made me the ſlave of another, ' 
5 but nature and inclination render me entirely t 
ſubſervient to you; a tyrant commands my body, 
but you are maſter of my heart, And yet let not : 
thy inflexible nature condemn me, when I confeſs I 
that I find my foul fhrink with my circumſtances. [I 
feel my mind, not leſs than my body, bend beneatli 1 
the rigours of ſervitude; the maſter whom I ſerve 7 
] 1 day more formidable. In ſpite of rea- V 
ſon, which ſhould teach me to deſpiſe him, his hide- a 
ous image fills even my dreams with horror. f 
A few days ago a Chriſtian flave, who wrought h 
in the garden, happening to enter an arbour where ' 


the tyrant was entertainipg the ladies of his Haram 


£15] 
with coffee, the unhappy captive was inſtantly ſtab- 


bed in the heart for his intruſion. I have been, 


preferred to his,place ; which, though leſs Jaborious 
than wy. former ſtation, is yet more ungrateful „as 
it brings me nearer him, whoſe preſence excites 
ſenſations at once of diſguſt and apprehenſion. 

Into what a ſtate of miſery are the modern Per. 
ſians fallen: A nation once famous for ſetting the 
world an example of freedom, is now become a 
land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves. The houſelefs 
Tartar of Kamkatſha, who enjoys his herbs and his 
fiſh in unmoleſted freedom, may be envied, if com- 


| pared to the thouſands who pine here in hopeleſs 


ſervitude, and curſe the day that gave them being. 
Is this juſt dealing, Heaven l to render millions 
wretched to ſwell up the happineſs of a few! Can- 
not the powerful of this earth be happy without gur 
ſighs and tears? muſt every luxury of the great be 
woven from the. calamities of. the poor? It muſt, 
it muſt ſurely. be, that this jarring, diſcordant life is 
but the prelude to ſome future harmony; ; the ſouls 
attuned to virtue here, ſhall go from hence to fill 
vp the univerſal . choir Where Tien preſides in per- 
ſon; where ; pal ſhall be no tyrants to frown, no 
ſhackles to bind, nor no ,whips to threaten. ; 
where I ſhall once more meet my father with rap- 


ture, and give a looſe to filial piety; where;l.ſhall 


hang on his neck, and hear the wiſdom of his lips, 
and thank him ſor all the happineſs to which, he has 
wmiroguecl:me.”: 2 bot on nom ds de 
The wretch whom fortune has made my maſter, 
has Jately purchaſed ſeveral ſla ves of both ſexes; a- 


mong the reſt, I hear a Chriſtian captive talked of 


with admiration, , The eunuch Who bought her, 
and who is accuſtomed to ſurvey beauty with indif- 
ference, ſpeaks of her with emotion. Her pride, 
however, aſtoniſhes her attendant ſlaves not leſs than 
her beauty,; it is reported that ſhe [refuſes the 
warmeſt ſolicitations of her haughty lord; he has 


* 
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even affered to make her one af his four wives upon 
chaliging her religion, and conforming to his. It 
is probable dhe cannot refuſe ſuch extraordinary 
offers, and her delay is perhaps intended to en- 


hanee her favours, 


hase juſt now ſeen ber; ſhe inadvertently ap- 
proached the place without a veil where I ſat waiting. 
She ſeemed to regard the heaven's alone with fixed 
attention; there her molt ardent gaze was directed. 
Genius of the ſun !/ what unexpectet ſoftneſs l whar 
animated grace! her beauty ſeemed the tranſparent 
covering of virtue. "Celeſtial beings could not wear 
a look of more perfection, while ſorrow humanized 
her- form, and mixed my admiration with pity. | 
rote from the bank on which 1 ſat; and ſhe retired; 
happy that none obſerved us, for ſuch an interview 
miglit have been fatal. HATS 5 
aße regarded, till now, the opulence and the 
power of ny 'tyraine without enxy ; I ſaw him with 
a mind incapable of enjoying the gifts of fortune, 
and conſequently regarded him as one loaded, ra- 
d ther than enriched, with its favours. But at pre- 
ſent, when 1 think that fo much beauty is reſerved 
g only for him, that ſo many charms ſhall be laviſhed 
on a wretch mcapable of feeling the greatneſs of the 
bleſſing, T own' I feel a reluctance to which I have 
hitherto been a ftranger.' 79 
But let not my father impute theſe uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions to ſo trifling a cauſe as love. No, never let it 
be thouglit, that your ſon, and the pupil of the wiſe 
Fam Hoam, could ſtoop to ſo degrading a paſſion. 
| am only diſpleaſed at ſeeing ſo much excellence ſo 


unjuftly ud IE) oF: | 
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The uneaſineſs which I feel is not for myſelf, but 
for the beautiful Chriſtian. ' When I. reflect on 
the barbarity of him for whom ſhe is deſigned, I 
pity; indeed F pity her. When think that ſhe muft 
ouly ſhare one heart, who deſerves to command a 
thouſand - excuſe me if 1 feel an emotion which 


L 


univerſal benevolence extorts from me. As I am 
convinced that you take.a pleaſure in thoſe ſallies of 
humanity, and are particularly pleaſed, with com- 
paſſion, I could not avoid diſcovering the ſenſibility 
with which 1 felt this beautiful ſtranger's diſtreſs. 
L have for a while forgot in her's, the miſeries of 
my own hopeleſs ſituation. Our tyrant grows every | 
day more ſevere ; and love, which ſoftens all other 
minds into tenderneſs, ſeems only to have increaſed 
his ſeverity. Adieu. 
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Hrom the ſame. 


T?HE whole Haram is filled with. a tumultuous 
1 joy; Zelis, the beautiful captive, has conſented 
to embrace the religion of Mahomet, and become 
one of the wives of the faſtidious Perſian, It is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the tranſport that ſits on every 
face on this occaſion. Muſic and feaſting fill every 
apartment; the moſt miſerable ſlave Teems to for- 
get his chains, and ſympathizes with the happineſs. 
of Moſtadad. The herb we-tread beneath our feet, 
is not made more for our uſe, than every ſlave around 

him. for their imperious maſter ; mere machines of 

obedience, they, wait with ſilent aſſiduity, feel his 
pains, and rejoice in his exultation, Heavens! how 

much is requiſite to make one man bappy ! 

Twelve of the moſt beautiful ſlaves, and I among 
the number, have got orders to prepare for carrying 
Ne in triumph to the bridal apartment, The blaze 
4 perfumed torches are to imitate the day; the 
dancers aud ſingers are hired at a vaſt expence. 
The nupti als are to be 1 UeY on the approach- 


CI |. 


ing feaſt of Barboura, when an hundred taels in 
gold are to be diſtributed among the barren wives, in 
order to pry for fertility fromthe approaching union. 
What will not riches procure ! an hundred do- 
meſtics, who. curſe the tyrant in their ſouls, are 
_commanded to wear a face of joy, and they are joy. 
ful. An hundred flatterers are ordered to attend, 
and they fill his ears with praiſe, Beauty, all- com- 
manding beauty, ſues for admittance, and ſcarcely 
receives an anſwer ; even love itſelf ſeems to wait 
upon fortune, or though the paſſion beonly feigned, 
yet it wears every appearanceof ſincerity; and what 
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greater pleaſure can even true fincerity confer, or 
what would the rich have more ?. | 
Nothing can exceed the intended magnificence of 
the bridegroom, but the coſtly drefles of the bride ; 
fix eunuchs, in the moſt ſumptuous habits, are to 
conduct him to the nuptial couch, and wait his or- 
ders. Six ladies, in all the magnificence of Perſia, 
are directed to undreſs the bride. Their bufineis 
is to aſſiſt, to encourage her, to diveſt her of every 
encumbering part of her dreſs, all but the laſt cover. 
ing; which, by an artful complication of ribbons, 
is purpoſely made difficult to unlooſe, and with 
which ſhe is to part reluctantly even to the joyful 
Poſſeſſor of her beauty. | 195 5 
Moſtadad, O my father, is no philoſopher; and 
vet ſhe ſeems perfectly contended with his ce. 
Poflefled of numberleſs flaves, camels and women, 
he defires no greater poſleflion. He never opened 
the page of Mentius, and yet all the flayes tell me 
, SEN 
Forgive the weakneſs of my nature, if! ſometimes 
feel my heart rebellious to the dictates of wiſdom, 
and eager for happineſs like his. Yet why wiſh for 
his wealth with his ignorance ; to be like him, in- 
capable of ſentimental pleaſure, incapable of feeling 
the happineſs of making others happy, incapable of 
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teaching the beautiful Zelis Philoſophy. 


139 ] 
What, ſhall I, in a tranſport of paſſion, give up 
the golden mean, the univerſal harmony, the un- 


changing eflence, for the poſſeſſion of an hundred 
camels, as many flaves, thirty-five beautiful horſes, 


and ſeventy-three fine women! firſt blaſt me to the 


centre! Degrade me beneath the moſt degraded ! 
Pare my nails, ye powers of heaven! ere I would 
ſtoop to ſuch an exchange. What, part with philo- 
ſophy, which teaches me to ſuppreſs my paſſions in- 


ſtead of gratifying them; which teaches me even 


to divelt my ſoul of pathon ; which teaches ſerenity 
in the midſt of tortures ; philoſophy, by which even 
now I am ſo very ſerene, and ſo very much at eaſe, 
to be perſuaded to part with it for any other enjoy- 
ment-? Never, never, even though perſuaſion ſpoke 
in the accents of Zelis ! 

A female ſlave informs me, that the bride is to be 
arrayed in a tiflue of filver, and her hair adorned 
with the largeſt pearls. of Ormus. But why teize 
you with particulars in which we both are ſo little 
concerned. The pain I feel in ſeparation throws a 

loom over my mind, which, in this ſcene of univer. 
ſal joy, I fear may be attributed to ſome other cauſe; 
How wretched are thoſe who are, like me, denied 
even the laſt reſource of miſery, their tears. Adieu. 
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dec: From the fame. 
1 BEGIN to have doubts, whether wiſdom be a- 
lone ſufficient to make us happy. Whether every 
ſep we make in refinement is not an inlet into new 
dernde. A mind too vigorous and active, 
ſer ves only to conſume the body to which it is join- 


— 
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ed, as the richeſt jewels are ſpud found to wear 
their ſettings. 
When we riſe in CRANE 72-6 as the bose wid. 
bl ens, the objects of our regard become more obſcure, 
and the uuletterred peaſant, whoſe views: are only 
sed to the narrow ſphere around him, behold 
nature with a finer reliſh, and taſtes her bleflings 
with a keener appetite, than the philoſopher, Whole 
_— attempts to graſp an univerſal ſyſtem. 5 
As I was ſome days ago purſuing this ſubject a- 
mong a circle of my fellow ſlaves, an ancient Guebie 
of the number, equally remarkable for his piety and 
wiſdom, er touched with my converſation, 
and defired to illuſtrate; what I had been ſaying with 
an allegory, taken from the Zendaveſta of Zoroalt-' 
er; by this we ſhall be taught, (ſays he,) that they 
who travel in purſuit of wiidom walk only in a cir- 
ele; and after all their labour, at laſt return to their 
iſtine ignorance ; and in this alſo we ſhall ſee, 
that enthuliaſtic confidence, or unſatisſyi ing abus, 
terminate all our inquiries. 

In early times, before myriads of nations covered 
the earth, the whole human race lived together in 
one valley. The ſimple inhabitants, ſurrounded 
on every ſide by lofty mountains, knew no other 
world but the little ſpot to which they were con- 
fined. They fancied the heavens bent down to 
inet the mountain tops, and formed an impenetra- 
ble wall to ſurroun "then, None had ever yet 
ventured to climb the ſteEpy cliff, in order to explore 
thoſe regions that lay beyond it; they knew the 
nature of the ſkies only from a tradition, which 
mentioned their being made of adamant ; traditions 
make up the reaſonings of the fimple, and ſerve to 
ſilence every inquiry. 

An this ſequeſtered vals, bleſſed. W ith al thah ſon: 
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| nens productions of nature, the honeyed blo 
the refreſhing breeze, the gliding brook, and golden 
fruitage, the imple inhabitants ſeemed happy in 


a 
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themlelves, in each other ; they deſired no greater” 


pleaſures,” for they knew of none greater; ambiti- 
on, pride, and envy, were vices unknown among 
them; and from this peculiar ſimplicity of its pot- 
ſeſlors, the country was called the va//ry bf Janorance, 
At length, however, an unbappy youth, more al- 
piring than the reſt, undertook to climb the moun- 


tain's fide, and examine the ſummits which wefe 


hitherto deemed inacceffible. The inhabitants from 
below gazed with wonder at his intrepidity; ſome 
applauded his conrage, others cenſured his folly; 
{till however he proceeded*towards the place where 
the earth and heavens ſeemed to unite, and at 
length arrived at the wiſhed for height, with extreme 
labour and aſſid uit... 

klis firſt ſurpriſe was, to find the ſkies; not as he 


- 


expected within his reach, but ſtill as far off as be- 


fore; his amazement increaſed when he ſaw a wide 
extended region lying on the oppoſite ſide of the 
mountain; but it roſe to aſtoniſhinent, when he be- 


held a country at a diſtance, more beautiful and al- 
laring than even that he had juſt left behind. 
As he continued to gaze with wonder, a genius, 
with a look of infinite modeſty, approaching, offer - 


ed to be his guide and inſtructor, - The diſtant 
country which you ſo much admire, ſays the angelic 
being, is called the Land e Certainty ; in that 
charming retreat, ſentiment contributes to. refine 
every ſenſual banquet; the inhabitants are bleſſed 


with every Tolid enjoyment, and ſtill more bleſſed in 
a perfect conſciouſneſs. of their own felicity ; igno- 


rance in that country is wholly unknown ; all there 
is ſatis fact ion without allay, for every pleaſure firſt 


undergoes the examination of reaſon. As for me, I 
am called e genius of Demonſtration, and am ſtati- 


oned here, in order to conduct every adventurer to 
that land of happineſs, through thoſe intervening 
regions you ſee over hung with fogs and darkneſs, 
and horrid with foreſts, cataracts, caverns, and va- 
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rious other ſhapes of danger. But follow me, and 
in time I may lead you to that diſtant deſirable land 

of tranquility. CCF 
The intrepid traveller immediately put himſelf 


under the direction of the genius; and both jour. 


ney ing on together, with a flow. but agreeable pace, 
deceived the tediouſneſs of the way by converſation, 
The beginning of the journey ſeemed to promiſe 


true ſatisfaction; but as they proc eeded forward, 


the ſkies became more gloomy, and the way more 


Intricate ; they often; inadvertently approached the 


brow of ſome frightful precipice, or the brink of a 
torrent, and were obliged to meaſure back their for- 
mer way; the gloom increaſing as they proceeded, 
their pace became more flow ; they pauſed: at every 
ſep, frequently ſtumbled, and their diſtruſt and ti- 


midity increaſed. The genius of Demonſtration now 


therefore adviſed his pupil to grope upon bands and 
feet, as a method, though more ſlow, yet leſs liable 
ww in tie 3 0) its oo; 3G 

In this manner they attempted to purſue their 
Journey for ſome time, | when they were overtaken 


by another genius, who, with a precipitate pace, 


ſeeined travelling the ſame way. He was inſtantly 
known by the other to be 7% genius of Probability, 
He wore two wide extended wings at his back, 
which inceſſantly waved without increafing the ra- 
pidity of his motion; his countenance betrayed a 
confidence, that the ignorant might ' miſtake. for 
ſincerity ; and he had but one eye, whith was fixed 
in the middle of his forehead. 

Servant of Hormizda, . cried he, approaching the 


mortal pilgrim, if thou art travelling to the Land of 


Gertainty, how is it poſſible to arrive there under the 
guidance of a genius who proceeds forward ſo flow- 
Iy; and is ſo little acquainted, with the way? follow 
me, we ſhall ſoon perform the journey to where e- 
very pleaſure awaits our arrival. „„ 
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The peremptory tone in which this genius ſpoke, 


and the ſpeed with which he moved forward, induc» 


ed the traveller to change his conductor, and leavin 


9 his modeſt companion behind, he proceeded for war. 


with his more confident director, ſeeming not a lit- 

tle pleaſed at the increaſed velocity of his motion. - 
But ſoon he found reaſons to repent. Whenever 

a torrent croſſed their way, his guide taught him to 


deſviſe the obſtacle, by plunging him in; whene- 


ver a precipice preſented, he was directed to fling 
himſelf forward, Thus, each moment miraculouſly 
eſcaping, his repeated eſcapes only ſerved to increaſe 
his guide's temerity. He led him, therefore, for- 
ward amidſt infinite difticulties, till they arrived at 
the borders of an ocean, which appeared nnnaviga- 
ble from the black miſts that lay upon its ſurface, 
Its unquiet Waves were of the darkeſt hue, and gave 
a lively repreſentation of the various agitations of 
the human mind. 58 [II 

The genius of Probability now confeſſed his teme- 
rity, owned his being an improper guide to the Land 
of Gertainty, a country where no mortal: had ever 


| been permitted to arrive; but at the fame time of- 


fered to ſupply the traveller with another conduct- 
or, who ſhould carry him to the Land of Confidence, 
a region where the inhabitants lived with the utmoſt 
tranquility, and taſted almoſt as much ſatisfaction 
as if in the Land of Certainty. Not waiting for a 
reply, he ſtamped three times on the ground, and 

called forth the Demon of Error, a gloomy fiend of 
the ſervants of Arimanes, The yawningearth gave 


up the reluctant ſavage, who ſeemed unable to bear 
the light of the day. His ſtature was enormous, his 


colour black and hideous, his aſpect betrayed a 
thouſand varying paſſions, and he ſpread forth pini- 
ons that were fitted for the moſt rapid flight. The 

traveller, at firſt, was ſhocked at the ſpectre ;' but 
finding him-obedient to ſuperior power, he aſſumed 
his former tranquil it. e 
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I baxe called you to duty, cries the genius tc tlie 
dæmon, to bear on your back à ſon of mortality 
over be Ocean of Doubts into the Land of Confidence. 
expect you'll perform your commiſſion with punc. 
| _-tuality. And as for you, continued the genius, ad- 
| drefling the traveller,: when once I have bound this 
fillet round your eyes, let no voice of perſualion, 
mor threats the moſt terrifying, perſuade you to un- 
bind it in order to look round; keep the fillet fait, 
look not at the ocean below, and you may certainly 
expect to arrive at a region of pleaſure. | 
hhus ſaying, aud the traveler's eyes being co. 
vered, the dæmon muttering curſes, raiſed him on 
bis back and inſtantly up- borne by his ſtrong pinions, 
directed his flight among the clouds. Neither the 
Joudeſt thunder, nor the moſt angry tempeſt, could 
perſuade the traveller to unbind his eyes. The: 
dæmon directed his flight downwards, and ſkimmed 
the ſurface of the ocean; a thouſand voices, ſome 
_ witlr loud invective, others in the ſarcaſt ic tones of 
contempt, vainly endeavoured to perſuade him to 
look round; but he ſtill continued to keep his eyes 
covered, and would in all probability have arrived 
at the happy land, had not faner effected what 
other means could not perform. For now he heard 
himſelf welcomed on every fide to the promited 
land, and an univerſal ſhout of joy was ſent forth 
at his ſafe arrival; the wearied traveller, deſirous 
of ſeeing the Jong . wiſhed for country, at length 
pulled the fillet from his eyes, and ventured to look 
round him. But he had unlooſed the band too ſoon; 
he was not yet above half way over. The demon 
who was ſtill hovering in the air, and had produced 
thoſe ſounds only in order to deceive, was now freed 
from his commiſſion ; wherefore throwing the a- 
ſtoniſhed traveller from his back, the unhappy 
youth. fell headlong into the ſubjacent Ocean of 
Doubts, from whence he never after was ſeen to 
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From Len Chi Altangi, 40 Fun Hoam, firſt Preſident 


„the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in China. 


5 HEN Parmenio, the Grecian, had done ſome- 
thing which excited an univerſal ſhout from 


the ſurrounding multitude, he was inſtantly {truck 
with the doubt, that what had their approbation 
muſt certainly be wrong; and turning to a philoſo- 


pher who ſtood near him, „Pray, fir, (ſays he,) 


| pardon me; 1 fear 1 have been guilty of ſome ab- 


faraity,” 5: | 

Lou know that I am not leſs than him a deſpiſer 
of the multitude ; you know that I equally deteſt 
flattery to the great : yer ſo many circumſtances 


have concurred to give a luſtre to the latter part of 


the preſent Engliſh monarch's reign,” that I cannot 


withhold my contribution of praiſe ; I cannot avoid 


the acknowledging the crowd for once juſt in their 


unanimous approbation. | 


Yet, think not, that battles gained, dominion ex- 


tended, or enemies brought to ſubmiſſion, .are the 


virtues which at preſent claim my admiration. 
Were the reigning monarch 'only famous for his 
victories, I ſhould regard his character with indif- 
ference ;' the boaſt of heroiſm in this enlightened 


age is jultly regarded as a qualification of a ay 


ſubordinate rank, and mankind now begin to look 
with becoming horror on theſe foes to man ; the 
virtue in this aged monarch, which I have at pre- 


ſent in view, is one of a much more exalted nature, 


is one of the moſt difficult of attainment, is the leaſt 
praiſed of all kingly virtues, and yet deſerves the 


greateſt praiſe ; the virtue I mean is JUSTICE ; a 
_ Ari adminiſtration of juſtice, without ſeverity and 
Without favour, F108 RS 


N 
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„ 
Of all virtues, this is the moſt difficult to be prac. 
tiſed by a king who has a power to pardon. All 


men, even tyrants'themſelves, lean to mercy when 
unbiaſſed by paſſions or intereſt ; the heart natura]- 


Iy perſuades to forgiveneſs, and purſuing the dic- 
rates of this pleaſing deceiver, we are led to prefer 
our private ſatisfaction to public utility ; what a 


. thorough love for the public, what a ſtrong com- 


mand over the paſſions, what a finely conducted 


Judgment muſt he poſſeſs, who oppoſes the dictates 


of reaſon to thoſe of his heart, and prefers the fu- 
ture intereſt of his people to his own immediate 
ſatisfaction ? _ dd hat yd. | 
- If fill to a man's own natural bias for tender- 


neſs, we add the numerous ſolicitations made by a 


criminal's friends for mercy; if we ſurvey a king, 
not only oppoſing his own feelings, but reluctantly 


- refuſing thoſe he regards, and this to ſatisfy the 


public, whoſe-cries he may never hear, whoſe gra- 


titude he may never receive, this ſurely is true 


greatneſs! Let us fancy ourſelves for a moment in 
this juſt old man's place, ſurrounded by. numbers, 
all ſoliciting the ſame favour, a favour that nature 
diſpoſes us to grant, where the inducements to pity 


are Jaid before us in the ſtrongeſt light, ſuppliants 


at our feet, ſome ready to reſent a refuſal, none 


* 


oppoſing a compliance ; let us, I ſay, ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves in ſuch a ſituation, and 1 fancy we ſhould find 
ourſelves more apt to act the character of good 
natured men, than of upright magiſtrates. _ ” 
What contributes to raiſe juſtice above all other 


_ Kingly virtues, is, that it is ſeldom attended with a 


due ſhare of applauſe ; and thofe who practiſe it, 
muſt be influenced by greater motives than empty 
fame; the people are generally well pleafed with 


__a remiſffion of puniſhment, and all that wears the 
appearance of humanity; it is the wiſe alone who 
are capable of diſcerning that impartial juſtice is 

the trueſt mercy : they know it to be difficult, very 
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diflicult, at once to compaſſionate, and yet condemn 
an object that pleads for tenderneſs. FE 

I have been led into this common place train of 
thought, by a late ſtriking inſtance in this country, 
of the impartiality of jnſtice, and of the king's in- 
flexible reſolution of inflicting puniſhment where it 
was juſtly due. A man of the firſt quality, in a fit, 
either of paſſion, melanchioly or madneſs, murdered 


his ſervant ; it was expected, that his ſtation in life 
would have leſſened the ignominy of his puniſh- 


ment; however, he was arraigned, condemned and 
underwent the ſame degrading death with 'the 


meaneſt malefactor. It was well conſidered, that 
virtue alone is true nobility ; and that he whoſe 
actions fink him even beneath the vulgar, has no 


right to thoſe diſtinctions which ſhould be the re- 
wards only of merit; it was, perhaps, couſidered, 
that crimes were more heinous among the higher 
elaſſes of people, as neceſſity expoſes them to fewer 


| temptations,” . 4 


Over all the eaſt, even China not excepted, a per - 


ſon of the ſame quality, .. guilty of ſuch a crime, 


might, by giving up a ſhare of his fprtnne to the 
judge, buy off his ſentence; there are ſeveral conn- 
tries even in Europe, where the ſervant is entirely 
the property of his maſter : if a ſlave kills his lord, 
he dies by the moſt excruciating tortures; but if 
tae circumſtances are reverſed, a ſmall fine buys off 
the puniſhment of the offender, Happy the country 
where all are equal, where thoſe who fit as judges 
have too much integrity to receive a bribe, and too 
much honour to pity from a ſimilitude of the priſon- 
er's title or circumitances with their own. . Such is 
England ; yet think not, that it was always equally 
famed. for this ſtrict impartiality. There was a 


time, even here, when titles ſofrened the rigours of 
the law; when dignified wretches were ſuffered to 


live, and continue for years an equal diſgrace to 


Juſtice and nobility. _ e 


- 


— 
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To this day, in a neighbouring country, the great 
are often moſt ſcandalouſly parduned for the moſt 
ſcandalous offences. A perſon is ſtill alive among 
them, who has more than once deſerved the mott 
ignominious ſeverity of juſtice. His being of the 
blood royal, however, was thought a ſufticient a- 
tonement for his being a diſgrace to humanity, 
This remarkable per ſonage took pleaſure in ſhooting 
at the paſlengers below from the top of his palace; 
and in tliis moſt princely amuſement he uſually ſpent 
ſome time every day. He was at length arraigned 
by the friends of a perſon; whom in this manner he 
had? killed, was faund guilty of the charge, and 
condemned to die. His merciful monarch pardoned 
him in conſideration of his rank and quality. The 
unrepenting criminal ſoon after renewed his uſnal 
entertainment, and in the ſame manner killed ano- 
ther man. He was a ſecond time condemned; and, 
ſtrange to think, a ſeeond time received his majeſty's 
pardon ! Would you believe it? A third time the 
very ſame man was guilty of the very ſame offence; 

a third time, therefore, the laws of his country 
found him gwilty— IL wifſh, for the honour of huma- 
nity, I could ſuppreſs the Feſt !——A third time he 
was pardoned I Will you not think ſuch a ſtory too 
extraordinary for belief? Will you not think me 
deſcribing the ſavage inhabitants of Congo! Alas! 
the ſtory: is but too true; and the country where 
it was tranſacted regards itſelf as the politeſt in 
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L E T T ER XNA 
From Lien Chi Altangi to ***, merchant in Amſterdam, | 


EREMONIES are different in every country, but 
true politeneſs is every where the ſame. Cere- 
monies, which take up ſo much of our attention, are 
only artificial helps which ignorance aſſumes in order 
to imitate politeneſs, which is the reſult of good 
ſenſe and good nature. A perſon poſſeſſed of thofe 
qualities, though he had never ſeen a court, is truly 
agreeable ; and if withont them, wonld continne a 
clown, though he had been all his life a gentleman 
uſher, | 28 ee 
How would a Chineſe, bred up in the formalities 
of an eaſtern court, be regarded, ſhonld' he carry 
all his good manner beyond the great wall? How 
would an Engliſhman, ikilled in all the decorums of 
| weſtern good breeding, appear at an eaſtern enter- 
tainment ? would be not be reckoned more fantaſt- 
ically ſavage than even his unbred footman ?- 
Ceremony reſembles that baſe coin which circulates 
through a country by the royal mandate; it ſerves 
every purpoſe of real money at home, but is entirely 
uſeleſs if carried abroad ; a perſon who ſhould at- 
tempt to circulate his native traſh'in another coun- 
try, would be thought either ridiculous or culpable. 
He is truly well-bred who knows when to'value and 
whemto def piſe thoſe national peculiarities, which 
are regarded by ſome with ſo much obſervance: a 
traveller of taſte at once perceives, that the wife are 
Polite all the world over; but that fopls are only 
polite at home. ,; On 
I have now before me two very faſhionable letters 
upon the ſame ſubject, both written by ladies of diſ- 
tinction; one of whom leads the faſhion in England, 
aud the other ſets the N of China: they 
mm 5 « = _—_ FINS os A dc; | | 
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are both regarded in their reſpective countries by all 
the beau-monde, as ſtandards of taſte, and models of 
true politeneſs ; and both give us a true idea of what 


they imagine elegant in their admirers :. which. of 
them underſtands true politeneſs, or whether either, 


you ſhall be at liberty to determine. The Enplith 
lady writes thus to her female conſidant. 
„ As Ilive, my dear Charlotte, I believe the co. 
Jonel will carry it at laſt; he is a moſt irreſiſtable 
fellow, that's flat. So well dreſſed, ſo neat, ſo 
ſprightly, and plays about one fo. agreeably, that ! 
vow he has as much ſpirits-as the Marquis of Mon- 
keyman's Italian grey-hound. I firſt ſaw him at 
Ranelagh ; he ſhines there; he is nothing without 


Kanelagh, and Ranelagh nothing without him. 


The next day he ſent a card and compliments, de- 
2 — to wait on mamma and me to the muſic ſub- 


ription. He looked all the time with ſuch irreſiit- 


able. impudence, that poſitively he had ſomething 

in-his face gave me as much pleaſure as a pair-royal 

of naturals in my own hand. He-waited on mamma 

and me next morning to know how we got home: 

vou muſt know the inſidious devil makes love to us 
both. Rap went the footman at the door; bounce 
went. my heart.; I thought he would have rattled 

the houſe down. His chariot drove up to the win- 

dow, with his footman in the prettieſt liveries: he 
nas infinite taſte, that's flat. Mamma had ſpent all the 
morning at her head; but for my part, I was in an 
undreſs to receive him; quite eaſy, mind that; no 
way diſturbed at his approach: mamma pretended 
o be as degagee as I, and yet I faw her bluſh in ſpite 

ef her. Poſinvely he is a moſt killing devil ! We 
Aid nothing but laugh all the time he ſtaid with us; 
| fe heard: ſo -many very good things before : at 


- 


laughed; then be miltook my natural complex - 


ſhewed us a picture in the lid of his muff box, at 


8 


* 


rſt he miſtook mamma for my ſiſter, at which. 
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ion for paint, at which I laughed: and then he 
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1am, dear Charlotte, your's for ever. 
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which we all laughed. He plays picquet fo very ill, 
and is ſo very fond of cards, and loſes with ſuch a 
grace, that poſitively he has won me; I have got a 
cool hundred, but have loſt my heart. I need not 
tel you, that he is only a colonel of train- bands. 


% BELIX DA.“ i 

The Chineſe lady addreſſes ber conſidant, a poor 
relation of the family, upon the ſame occaſion, in 
which ſhe ſeems to underſtand decorums even better 


| than the weſtern beauty. You who have reſided fo 
long in China, will readily acknowledge the picture 


to be taken from nature ; and by being acquainted 
with the Chineſe cuſtoms, will better apprehend the 
lady's meaning. | 4 
N From YAOUA # ATA. 
«Papa inſiſts upon one, two, three, four hundred 


taels from the colonel,” my lover, before he parts 


with a lock of my hair. Ho, how I wiſh the dear 
creature may be able to produce the money, and 


pay papa my fortune. The colonel is reckoned the 


politeſt man in all Shenſi. The firſt viſit he paid at 
our houſe, mercy, what ſtooping, and cringing, and 
ſtopping and ſidgeting, and going back, and creep- 
ing forward, there was between him and papa : 'one 
would have thought he had got the ſeventeen books 
of ceremonies all by heart. When he was come in- 


to the hall, he flouriſhed his hands three times ina a 


very graceful manner. Papa, who would not be. 


outdone, flouriſhed his four times; upon this the- © '» | 


colonel began again, and both continued flonriſhing. 


for ſome minutes in the politeſt manner imaginable, -_ 
I was poſted in the uſual place behind the ſerves 5 


where I ſaw the whole ceremony through a ſlit. Of 
this the colonel was ſenfible, for papa informed 
him. I would have given the world to'have'ſhewn 
him my little ſhoes, but had no opportunity. It was 
the firſt time I had ever the happineſs of ſecing-any 


% 
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man but papa, and I vow, my dear Vaya, I thought 


my three ſouls would actually have fled from my 
lips. Ho, but he looked moſt charmingly ; he is 
reckoned the beſt ſhaped man in the whole province, 
for he is very fat and very fhort; but even thoſe 
natural advantages are improved by his dreſs, which 
is faſhionable paſt deſcription. His head was cloſe 


ſhaven, all but the crown, and the hair of that was 
braided into a moſt beautiful tail, that reaching 


down to his heels, was terminated by a bunch of 


yellow roſes. Upon his firſt entering the room, 1 


cculd eaſily perceive he had been highly perfumed 
with aflafetida. But then his looks, his looks, my 
dear Vaya, were irreſiſtable. He kept his eyes 


- Redfaſtly fixed on the wall during the whole cere- 


mony, and I ſincerely bèlieve no accident could 
have diſcompoſed his gravity, or drawn his eyes 


away. After a polite ſilence of two hours, he gal- 
lantly begged to have the ſinging women introduc- 


ed, purely for my amuſement. After one of them 
had for ſome time entertained us with her voice, 
the colonel and ſhe-retired for ſome minutes toge- 


ther. I thought they would never have come back; 


I muſt own he is a moſt agreeable creature. Upon 
his rerurn, they again renewed the concert, and he 
continued to gaze upon the wall as uſual, when, in 
leſs than half an hour more, ho, but he retired ont 
of the room with another. He is indeed a moſt 
_ agreeable creature. . : 


+ 


When he came to take his leave, the whole ce- 


remony began afreſh ; papa would ſee him to the 


- . door, but the colonel ſwore he would rather ſee the 


earth turned upſide down than permit him to ſtir a 


N 8 ſtep; and papa was at laſt obliged to comply. As 


' "Toon as he was got to the door, Papa went out to 
ſee him on horſeback: here they continued half an 


hour, bowing and cringin 1 before one would mount 
or the other go in; but the colonel was at laſt vic - 


torious. He had. ſcarce gone an hundred paces 
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| Go «bis houſe, when papa, running out, balloo'd 
after him, a good journey. Upon which the colonel 
returned, and would fee papa into his houſe before 


ever he would depart. He was no ſooner got home, 


than he ſent, me a very tine preſent of duck-eggs 
painted of twenty different colours. His generoſity 
1 own has won me. I-have ever ſince been trying 
over the eight letters of good fortune, and have 
great hopes! All 1 have to apprehend is, that after 
he has married me, and that 1 am carried to his 


houſe, cloſe ſhut up in my hair, when he comes to 
have the firſt ſi ſight of m 17 face, he may ſhut me up 
a 1 time, and ſen 

ver, I hall a Pear as fine as poſlible >, mamma and 
| I have been to buy the clothes for my wedding I 
am to have a new fong wan in my hair, the. beak 
| of which will reach down to my noſe ; the milliner 


me back k to papa. 8 Howe- 


from whom we bought Jar and our ribbons, cheated 
us as if the had no con cience, and ſo to quiet mine, 


; 1 cheated her. All this is fair, you know. I 8 
i mala, Wy 4285 Nas, your, ever er kein LS N 
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From the fame. | 858 i 


| you. have 1 teſtified the higheſt eſteem kor 


the Engliſh poets, and thought | them not infe · 


| rior to tlie Greeks, Romans, or even the Chineſe, in 


the art. But it is now thought, even by the Engliſh 


| themſelves, . that the race of their poets is Extinct ; 


everyday produces ſome pathetic exclamatian upon 


the decadence of taſte and genius. Pegaſus, ſay 
they, has ſlipped the bridal fr we his month, and. 
1 


Tet bis e, by 


a = 


our modern bards attem 15 to 
e bim by the N 
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Vet, my friend, it is only among the ignorant that 


ſuch diſcourſes prevail; men of true diſcernment 


can ſee ſeveral poets {till among the Engliſh, ſome 
of whom equal, if not ſurpaſs their predeceſlor: 


The ignorant term that alone poetry, which is 


couched in a certain number of ſyllables in every 
line, where a vapid thought is drawn out into a 
number of verſes of equal length, and perhaps 


pointed with Fhymes at the end. But glowing ſeu- 


timents, ſtriking imagery, conciſe expreſſion „natural 


deſeription, and modulated periods, are fully ſuffici. 


ent entirely to fill up my idea of this art, and make 
way to every paſfſioin . 


o © 


If my idea of poetry, therefore, be juſt, the En- 


gliſti are not at preſent ſo deſtitute of poetical merit 
as they ſeem to imagine. I can ſee ſeveral poets in 


diſguiſe ogg hows; men furniſhed with that 


ſtrength of ſoul, ſublimity of ſentiment, and gran- 
deur of expreſſion, which conſtitutes the character, 
Many of the writers of their modern odes, fonnets, 
tragedies or rebuſſes, it is true, deſerve not the 
name, though they have done nothing but clink 
rhymes, and meaſure ſyllables for years together. 
Their Johnſons and Smollets are truly poets ; 
though, for aught I know, they never wade a ſingle 
verſe in tlleir whole lives. 8 a: 
In every incipient language, the poet and the 
proſe writer are very diſtinct in their qualifications ; 


the poet ever proceeds firſt, treading unbeaten paths, 


enriching his native funds, and employed in new 


adventures. The other follows with more cautious 
' Reps, and though flow in his motions, treaſures up 


every uſeful or pleaſing diſcovery. But when once 


all the extent and force of the language is kniwn, 


the poet then ſeems to reſt from his labour, and is at 
length overtaken by his aſſiduous purſuer. Both 


characters are then blended into one, the hiſtorian 


and orator catch all the poet's fire, and leave him no 


real mark of diſtinction, except the iteration of 
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numbers regularly returning. Thus, in the decline 
of ancient European learning, Seneca, though he 
wrote in proſe, is as much a poet as Lucan; and 
Longinus, though but a critic, more ſublime than 
Apollonius. 5 | 

From this then it appears, that poetry is not dif. 
continued, but altered among the Engliſh at preſent, 
the ontward form ſeems different from what it was, 
but poetry ſtill continues internally the ſame ; the 
only queſtion remains, whether the metric feet uſed 


| by the good writers of the laſh age, or the proſaic 


numbers employed by the goo: writers of this, be 
preferable ? And here the practice of the laſt age 
appears to me ſuperior : they ſubmitted to the re- 


ſtraint of numbers and fimilar ſounds ; and this re- 


ſtraint, inſtead of diminiſhing, augmented the force 
of their ſentiment and ile. Fancy reſtrained, may 
be compared to a fountain, which plays higheſt by 
diminiſhing the aperture. Of the truth of this max- 
im, in every language, every fine writer is perfectly 
ſenſible from his own experience; and yet to ex- 
plain the reaſon, would be perhaps as diſſicult as to 
make a frigid genius profit by the diſcovery. _ 
There is ſtill another reaſon in favour of the 
practice of the laſt age, to be drawn from the variety 
of modulation. The muſical period in profe is con- 
lined to a very few changes; the numbers in verſe . 
are capable of infinite variation. I ſpeak not now 
trom the practice of modern verſe-writers, few of 
whom have any idea of muſical variety, but run on 
in the ſame monotonous flow through the whole 
poem: but rather from the example of their for- 
mer poets, who were tolerable maſters of this varie- 


ty, and alſo from a capacity in the language of ſtill 
admitting various unanticipated muſic. : 


Several rules have been drawn up for varying the 
poetic meaſure, and critics have elaborately talked 
of accents and ſyllables ; but good ſenſe, and a fine 
ear, which rules can never teach, are what alone 
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can, in ſuch a caſe, determine. The rapturons 
flowing of joy, or the interruptions of indignation, 
require accents - placed entirely different, and a 
ſtructure conſonant to the emotions they would ex- 
preſs. Changing paſſions, and numbers changing 
with thoſe paſſions, make the whole ſecret of wel: 
tern as well as eaſtern poetry. In a word, the 
great faults of the modern profeſſed Engliſh poets 
are, that they ſeem to want numbers which ſhould 
vary with the paſſion, and are more employed in 
deſeribing to the imagination, than ſtriking at the 
. ACN In " 
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” 8 time ſince, I ſent thee, Oh holy diſciple of 
AI Confucius ! an account of the grand abbey, or 

| mauſoleum of the kings and heroes of this nation. i i 
5 have fince been introduced to a temple not ſo ancient, 
FN but far ſuperior in beauty and magnificence. Im this, 1 
| which is the moſt conſiderable of the empire, there 
"i are no pompous inſcriptions, no flattery paid the 
. _ dead, but all is elegant and awfully ſimple. There 
I are, however, a tew rags hung round the walls, 
which have, at a vaſt exvence; been taken from the 
enemy in the preſent war. The filk of which they 
are compoſed, when new, might be valued at halt 
a ftring of copper money in China; yet this wiſe 
people fitted out a fleet and an army in order to 
ſeize them; though now grown old, and ſcarce 
capable of being patched: up into a handkerchief. 
By this conqueſt the Engliſh are ſaid to have gained, 
and the French to have loſt, much honour, Is the 


tl 
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cluded the ſervice was over, an 
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honour of European nations placed only in tattered 
R | I | 5 
In this temple I was permitted to remain during 
the whole ſervice; and were you not already ac- 
quainted with the religion of the Engliſh, you might, 
from my deſcription, be inclined to believe them as 
groſsly idolatrous as the diſciples of Lao. The idol 
which they ſeem to addrels, ſtands, like a Coloſlſus, 
over the door of the inner temple, Which here, as 
with the Jews, is eſteemed the moſt ſacred part of 
the building. Its oracles are delivered in an hun- 
dred various tones, which ſeem to inſpire the wor- 
ſhippers with enthuſiaſm and awe : an old woman, 
who appeared to be the prieſteſs, was employed in 
various attitudes, as ſhe felt the inſpiration. When 
it began to ſpeak, all the people remained fixed in 
ſilent attention, nodding aflent,” looking approba- 
tion, appearing highly edified by thoſe ſounds, 


which, to a ſtranger, might ſeem inarticulate and 


unmeaning. | 
When the idol had done ſpeaking, and the prieſt- 
eſs had locked up its lungs with a key, obſerving 
almoſt all the company leaving the temple, I con- 
i taking my hat, was 
going to walk away with the crowd, when I was 
{topped by the man in black, who aſſured me that 
the ceremony had ſcarcely yet begun. What, cried 
I, do I not ſee almoſt the whole body of the wor- 
ſhippers leaving the church ? Would. you perſuade 
me, that ſuch members, who profeſs religion and 
morality, would, in this ſhameleſs manner, quit 
the temple before the ſervice was concluded ? you 
ſurely miſtake ; not even. the Kalmacks would be 
guilty of ſach an indecency, though all the object 
of their worſhip was but a joint-ſtool, My friend 
ſeemed to bluſh for his countrymen, aſſuring me 
that thoſe whom I ſaw running away, were only a - 


| parcel of muſical blockheads, whoſe paſſion was 


merely tor ſounds, and whoſe heads were as empty 
8 . 
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as a fiddle-caſe ; thoſe who remain behind, ſay; 
he, are the truly religious; they make uſe of muſic 
to warm their hearts, and to lift them to a proper 
pitch of rapture ; examine their behaviour, and 
you will confeſs there are ſome among us who 
practice true devotion. | 
I now looked round me as he directed, but ſaw 
nothing of that fervent devotion which he had pro- 
miſed; one of the worſhippers appeared to be op. 
Jing the company through a glaſs; another was 
Fervent, not in addreſſes to heaven, but to his mis- 
treſs; a third whiſpered, a fourth took ſnuff, and 
the prieſt himſelf, in a drowſy tone, read over the 
duties of the day. | | | 
Bleſs my eyes, cried I, as I happened to look to- 
wards the door, what do I ſee ; one of the worſhip- 
pers fallen faſt afleep, and actually funk down ou 
his cuſhion : is he now enjoying the benefit of a 
trance, or does he receive the een op of ſome 
myſterious viſion ? © Alas, alas! replied my com- 
pauion, no ſuch thing; he has only had the mis- 
fortune of eating too hearty a dinner, and finds it 
impoſſible to keep his eyes open.” Turning to an- 
other part of the temple, I perceived a young lady 
juſt in the ſame circumſtances and attitude; ſtrange, 
cried I, can ſhe too have over- eaten herſelf! + 0 
tie, (replied my friend), you now grow cenſorious. 
She grow drowſy from eating too much! that 
would be profanation ! She only ſleeps now, from 
having ſat up all night at a brag party.“ Turn me 
where 1 will then, ſays I, I can perceive no ſingle 
ſymptom of devotion among the worſhippers, except 
from that old woman in the corner, who fits groan- 
ing behind the long ſticks of a mourning fan; ſhe, 
indeed, ſeems greatly edified with what ſhe hears. 
„ Aye, (replied my friend), I knew we ſhould 
find fome to catch you; I know her; that is the 
deaf lady who lives in the cloyſters.“ ; 
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In ſort, the remiſſueſs of behaviour in almoſt all 
the worſhippers, and ſome even of the guardians, 


{track me with ſurpriſe ; I had been taught to be- 
| lieve, that none were ever promoted to offices in 


the temple, but men remarkable for their ſuperior 
ſanctity, learning, and rectitude ; that there was 
no ſuch thing heard of, as perſons being introduced 


into the church, merely to oblige a ſenator, or pro- 
vide for the younger branch of a noble family: I 


expected, as their minds were continually ſet upon 
heavenly things, to fee their eyes directed there 
alſo, and hoped, from their behaviour, to perceive 
their inclinations correſponding with their duty. 
But I am fince informed, that ſome are appointed 
to preſide over temples they never viſit ; and, while 
they receive all the money, are contented with let- 
ting others do all the good. Adieu. pe” 
© | | 1 
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Frem Fum Noam, to Lien Chi Altangi, the diſcontented 
|  wvandergr by the way of {tiuſcow. 


/FUST I ever continue to condemn thy perſe- 
. verance, and blame that curioſity which de- 


ſtroys thy happineſs ? What yet untaſted banquet, 
what Juxury yet unknown, has rewarded thy pain- 
ful adventures ? Name a pleaſure which thy native 


country could not amply procure ; frame a wiſh 
that might not have been ſatisfied in China! Why 
then ſuch toil, and ſuch danger, in purſuit of rap- 
tures within your reach at home ? 85 

The Europeans, you will ſay, excel us in ſciences 


| and in arts; thoſe ſciences which bound the aſpir- 
ing wiſh, and thoſe arts which tend to gratify even 


* 
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unreſtrained deſire. They may, perhaps, outdo 
us in the arts of building ſhips, caſting cannons, or 
meaſuring mountains, but are they ſuperior in the 
. greateſt of all arts, the art of governing kingdoms 
and ourſelves ? e „„ Hal : 
When 1 compare the hiſtory of China with that 
of Europe, how do l exult in being a native of that 
Kingdom, which derives its original from the ſun, 
Upon opening the Chineſe hiſtory, I there behold 
au ancient extended empire, eſtabliſhed by laws 
which nature and reaſon ſeem to have dictated. 
The duty of children to their parents, a duty which 
nature implants in every breaſt, forms the ſtrength 
of that government which has ſubſiſted for time im- 
memorial. Filial obedience is the firſt and greateſt 
requiſite of a ſtate; by this we become good ſub- 
| Jects to our emperors, capable of behaving with juſt 
ſubordination to our ſuperiors, and grateful depen- 
| dants on heaven; by this we become fonder of 
marriage, in order to be capable of exacting obedi- 
_ ence from others in our turn: by this we become 
good magiſtrates ; for early ſubmiſſion is the tru- 
eſt leflon to thoſe who would learn the rule. By 
this the whole ſtate may be ſaid to reſemble one 
family, of which the Emperor is the protector, fa- 
ther, and friend, Te” 1 
In this happy region, ſequeſtered from the reſt 
of mankind, I ſee a ſucceſſion of princes, who in 
general conſidered themſelves as the fathers of their 
people; a race of philoſophers, who bravely com- 
bated idolatry, prejudice, and tyranny, at the ex- 
2 wn of their private happineſs and immediate re- 
Pfitation. Whenever an uſurper or a tyrant intrud- 
ed into the adminiſtration, how have all the good 
and great been united againſt him ? Can European 
| hiſtory produce an inſtance like that of the twelve 
| 


mandarines, who all reſolved to appriſe the vicious 
Emperor, Tiſtang, of the irregularity of his con- 
| duct. He who firſt undertook the dangerous talk 


1 
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was cut in two by the emperor's order; the ſecond 
was ordered to be tormented, and then put to a 
cruel death; the third undertook the taſk with in- 
trepidity, and was inſtantly ſtabbed by the tyrant's 


4 band: in this manner they all ſuffered except one. 


Bur not to be turned from his purpoſe, the brave 
ſurvivor, entering the palace with the inſtruments 
of torture in his hand; Here, (cried he, addrefl- 
ing himfelf to the throne,) here, O Tiſiang, are 
the marks your faithful ſubjects receive for their 
loyalty ; I am wearied with ſerving a tyrant, and 
now come for my reward.“ The emperor, {truck 
with his intrepidity, inſtantly forgave the boldneſs 
of his condact, and reformed his own. What Eu- 
ropean annals can boaſt of a tyrant thus reclaime 
to lenity ! | 9 or 3 + 
When five brethren had ſet upon the great Em- 
peror Ginſong alone, with his ſabre he ſlew four of 
them; he was ſtruggling with the fifth, when his 
guards, coming up, were going to cut the conſpira- 
tor into a thouſand pieces. No, no, (cried the 
emperor, with a calm and placid countenance), of 
all his brothers he is the only one remaining; at 
| leaſt let one of the family be ſuffered to live, that 
| his aged parents may have ſomebody left to feed 
and comfort them.“ e | . 
When Haitong, the laſt emperor of the houſe of 
Ming, ſaw himſelf beſieged in his own city by the 
uſurper, he was reſolved.to iſſue from his palace 
with ſix hundred of his guards, and give the e- 
nemy battle; but they forſook him. Being thus 
without hopes, and chuling death, rather than to 
fall alive into the hands of a rebel; he retired to his 
garden, conducting his little daughter, an only 
child, in his hand. There, in a private arbour, un- 
ſheathing his ſword, he ſtabbed the young innocent 
10 the heart, and then diſpatching himſelf, left the 
following words, Written with his blood, on the 
border of his veſt. Forſaken: by my ſubjects, 
| | 2: 
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abandoned by my friends, uſe my body as you will, 
but ſpare, O ſpare my people.” | 
An empire which has thus continued invariably 
the ſame for ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages, which 
thovgh at laſt conquered by the Tartars, lil] pre- 
ſerves its ancient laws and learning ; and may more 
properly be ſaid to annex the dominions of Tartary 
to its empire, than to admit a foreign conqueror; an 
empire as large as Europe, governed by one law, 
acknowledgmg ſubjection to one prince, and expe- 


riencing but one revolution of any continuance in 


the ſpace of four thouſand years ; rhis is ſomething 
ſo peculiarly great, that I am naturally led to deſpite 


all other nations on the compariſon. Here we lee , 


no religious perſecutions, no enmity between man- 
kind for difference in opinion. The diſciples of 
Lao Kium, the idolatrous ſectaries of Fohi, and 
the philoſophical children of Confucius, only ſtrive 
to ſhew by their actions the truth of their doctrines. 

Nov turn from this happy, peaceful ſcene, to Eu- 
rope, the theatre of intrigue, avarice, and ambition. 
How many revolutions does it not experience in the 
compaſs even of one age; and to what do theſe re- 
volutions tend, but the deſtruction of thouſands. E- 
very great event is replete with ſome new calamity. 
The ſeaſons of ſerenity are paſſed over in filence, 
their hiſtories ſeem to ſpeak only of the ſtorm. | 


There we ſee the Romans extending their power 


over barbarous nations, and in turn becoming a prey 
to thoſe whom they had comquered. We ſee thote 
barbarians, when become Chriſtians, engaged in 
continual wars with the followers of Mahomet; or, 
more dreadful ſtill, deſtroying each other. We ſee 
couneils in the earlier ages authorizing every ini- 


quity ; eruſades ſpreading deſolation in the country 
left, às well as that to be conquered. Excommuni- 


cations freeing ſubjects from natural allegiance, and 
perſuading to ſedirion ; blood flowing in the fields 
and on ſcaffolds ; tortures uſed as arguments to con- 
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vince the recuſant; to heighten the horror of the 
piece, behold it ſhaded with wars, rebellions, trea- 
ſons, plots, politics, and poiſon ! = 
And what advantage has any country of Europe 
obtained from ſuch calamities ? Scarce any. Their 
diſlentions, for more than a thouſand years, have 
ſerved to make each 'other unhappy, bur have en- 
riched none. All the great nations (till nearly pre- 
ſerve their ancient limits; none have been able to 
ſubdue the other, and ſo terminate the diſpute. 
France, in ſpite of the conqueſts of Edward the 
third, and Henry the fifth, notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts of Charles the fifth, and Philip the ſecond, ſtill 
remains within its ancient limits. Spain, Germany, 
Great Britain, Poland, the ſtares of the north, are 
nearly the fame. What effect then has the blood of 
ſo many thouſands, the deſtruction of ſo many cities, 
produced? Nothing neither great or inconſiderable. 
The Chriſtian princes have loſt indeed much from 
the.enemies of Chriſtendom, but they have gained 
nothing from each other. Their princes, becauſe 
they preferred ambition to Juſtice, deſerve the cha- 
racer of enemies to mankind ; and their prieſts, by 
neglecting mortality for opinion, have miſtaken the 
intereſts of ſociety. | #144 Is 
On whatever ſide we regard the hiſtory of Europe, 
we ſhall perceive it to be a tiſſue of crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes, of politics without deſign, and 
wars without conſcquence. In this long lift of hu+ 
man infirmity, a great character, or a ſhining virtue, 
may ſometimes happen to ariſe, as we often meet a 
cottage or a cultivated fpot in the moſt hideous wil- 
derneſs ; but for an Alfred, an Alphonſo, a Frederic 
or one Alexander III. we meet a thouſand princes 
who have diſgraced humanit 7. 
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| From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Heoam, firſt Prefi deut 
10 the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 


E have Juſt nockied accounts here, that Vol. 
taire, the poet and philoſopher of Europe, is 
dead. He is now beyond the reach of the thouſand 
enemies, who, while living, degraded his writings, 
and branded his character. Scarce a page of his 
latter productions that does not betray the-agonies 
of an heart bleeding under the ſcourge of unmerit- 
ed reproach. Happy, therefore, at laſt, in eſcaping 
from calumny ; happy in leaving a world that was 
unworthy of him and his writings. 
Let others, my friend, beſtrew the hearſes of the 


great with panegyric; but ſuch a loſs as the wor Id 


has now ſuffered affects me with ſtronger emotions. 
When a philoſopher dies, I conſider myſelf as loſing 
a patron, an inſtructor, and a friend, 1 conſider 
the world as loſing one who might ſerve to conſole 
her amidit the defolations of war and ambition. 
Nature every day produces in abundance men ca- 
pable of filling all the requiſite duties of authority; 
but ſhe is mea. dly in the birth of an exalted mind, 
ſearcely producing in a century a ſingle genius to 
bleſs and enlighten a degenerate age. Prodigal in 
the production of kings, governors, mandarines, 
chams, and courtiers, the ſeems to have forgotten, 
for more than three thouſand years, the manner in 
which ſhe: once formed the brain of a Confucius ; 
and well it is ſhe has forgotten, when a bad world 
gave him ſo very bad a reception. 

Whenee, my friend, this malevolence, 3 has 
ever purſued the great even to the tomb ? whence 
this more than fiend- like diſpoſition, of embittering 
the lives of thoſe who would make us more wiſe 


and more happy? 
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When I caſt my eye over the fates of ſeveral phi- 
loſophers, who have, at different periods, enlight- 
ened mankind, I muſt conteſs it inſpires me with 
the moſt degrading reflections on humanity.,. 
When I read of the ſtripes of Mentius, the tortures 


| of Tchin, the bowl of Socrates, and the bath of Sen- 


eca; when | hear of the perſecutions of Dante, the 
impriſonment of Galileo, the indignities ſuffered by 
Montague, the baniſhment of Carteſius, the infamy 
of Bacon, and that even Locke himſelf eſcaped not 


without reproach ; when I think on ſuch ſubjects, I 


hefitate whether moſt to blame the ignorance or the 


N villany of my fellow creatures. 


should you look for the character of Voltaire 
among the journaliſts and illiterate writers of the 


age, you will there find him characteriſed as a mou- 


iter, with a head turned to wiſdom, and an heart 
inclining to vice; the powers of his mind, and the 
baſeneſs of his principles, forming a deteſtable con- 
traſt. But ſeek for his character among writers like 
himſelf, and you find him very differently deſcribed, 
You perceive him in their accounts, poſlefled of good 
nature, humanity, greatneſs of ſoul, fortitude, and 
almoſt every virtue; in this deſeription, thoſe who 
might be ſuppoſed beſt acquainted with his charac- 
ter, are unanimous. The royal Pruſlian*, D'Ar- 
gens], Diderot},, D'Alembert, and Fontenelle, con- 
ſpire,in drawing the picture, in deſcribing the friend 
of man, and the patron of every riling genius. 

An inflexible perſeverance in what he thought 


was right, and a generous deteſtation of flattery, 
formed the ground work of this great man's charac- 


ter. From theſe principles, many ſtrong virtues and 


few faults aroſe; as he was warm in his friendſhip, 


and ſevere in re{entment, all that mention him ſeem 
pollefled of the jame qualitics, and ſpeak of him 
with rapture or deteſtation. A perſon of his emi- 


* Philoſophe ſans ſouci, , Let Chin, + Emyclopede 
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nence can have few indifferent as to his character; 
every reader mult be an enemy or an admirer, 
This poet began the courſe of glory ſo early as 
the age of eighteen, and even then was anthor cf 
a tragedy which deſerves applauſe. Poſſeſſed of na 
ſmall patrimony, he preſerved his independence in 
an age of venality, and ſupported the dignity of 
learning by teaching his cotemporary writers to live 
like him, above the favours of the great. He was 
baniſhed his native country for a ſatire upon the 
royal concubine He had accepted the place of hiſ- 
torian to the French King, but refuſed to keep it, 
when he found it was preſented only in order that 
he ſhould be the firſt flatterer of the tate. 
The great Pruſſian received him as an ornament 
to his kingdom, and had ſenſe enough to value his 
friendſhip, and profit by his inſtructions. In this 
court he continued till an intrigue, with which the 
world ſeems hitherto unacquanted, obliged him to 
quit that country. His own happineſs, the happineſs 
of the monarch, of hir ſiſter, of a part of the court, 
rendered his departure neceflary. 2 
Tired at length of courts, and all the follies of the 
great, he retired to Switzerland, a country of liber. 
ty, where he enjoyed tranquility and the mule, 
Here, though without any taſte for magnificence 
himſelf, he uſually entertained at his table, the 
learned and polite of Europe, who were attracted 
by a deſire of ſeeing a perſon from whom they had 
received ſo much ſatisfaction. The entertainment 
was conducted with the utmoſt elegance, and the 
converſation was that of philoſophers.” Every coun: 
try that at once united liberty and ſcience were his 
peculiar favourites. The being an Engliſhman was 
« admiration and re- 


% 


to him a character that claime 
ſpect. | „ . 
Between Voltaire and the diſciples of Confucius, 
there are many differences ; however, being ofa W ' 
different opinion does not in the leaſt diminiſh wy 
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eſteem; I am not diſpleaſed with my brother, be. 
cauſe he happens to atk our father for favours in a 
different manner from me. Let his errors reſt 11 
peace, his excellencies deſerve admiration; let me 
with the wiſe admire his wiſdom ; let the envious 
and the ignorant ridicule his foibles; the folly of 


others is ever moſt ridiculous to thole who are 


themſelves molt fooliſh. Adieu, | 


„ I. E TM A 
From Lien Chi Altangi, to Hingpo, a flave in Perſia, 


1 is impeſlible to form a phileſophic ſyſtem of 
happineſs, which is adapted to every condition in 
life, ſince every perſon, who travels in this great 
purſuit, takes a ſeparate road, The different colours, 
which ſuit different complexions, are not more va- 
rious than the different pleaſures appropriated to 


particular minds. The various ſects who have pre- 


tended to give leſſons to inſtruct men in happineſs, 
have deſcribed their own particular ſenſations with- 
out conſidering ours ; haveonly loaded their diſciples 
with conſtraint, without adding to their real felicity. 
If | find pleaſure in dancing, how ridiculous would 
it be in me to preſcribe ſuch an amuſement for the 


entertainment of a cripple ; ſhould he, on the other 
hand, place his chief delight im painting, yet would 


he be abſurd in recommending the ſame reliſh to one 
who had loſt the power of diſtinguiſhing colours, 
General directions are therefore commonly uſeleſs ; 
and to be particular would exhauſt volumes, ſince 
each individual may require a peculiar ſyſtem of 
precepts to direct his choice. | 

Every mind ſeems capable of entertaining a cer- 


tain quantity of happineſs, which no inſtitutions 
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can increaſe, no circumſtances alter, and entirely 
independent on fortune. Let any man compare 
his preſent fortune with the paſt, and he will proba. 
bly tind himſelf, upon the whole, neither better nor 
worſe than formerly. 5 | 
Gratified ambition, or irreparable calamity, may 
produce tranſient ſenſations of pleaſure or diſtreſs. 
| Thoſe ſtorms may diſcompole in proportion as they 
are ſtrong, or the mind is pliant to their impreſlion, 
But the ſoul, though at firſt lifted up by the event, 
is every day operated upon with diminiſhed influ- 
ence, and at leygth ſubſides into the level of its uſual 
tranquility. Should ſome unexpected turn of for- 
tune take thee from fetters; aud place thee on the 
throne, exultation would be natural upon the 
change; bur the temper, like the face, would ſoon 
reſume its native ſerenity, | Mn, 
Every wiſh, therefore, which leads us to expect 
happineſs ſomewhere elſe but where we are ; every 
inſtitution which tꝭaches us that we ſhould be bet- 
ter, by being potlefled of ſomething new ; which 
- promites to lift us a ftep higher than we are, only 
lays a foundation for uneaſineſs, becauſe it contracts 
debts which it cannot repay ; it calls that a good, 
which, when we have found it, will in fact add 
nothing to our happineſs. | 
To enjoy the preſent, without regret for the pail, 
or ſolicitude for the future, has been the advice ra- 
ther of poets than philoſophers. And yet the pre- 
_ cept ſeems more rational than is generally imagined. 
It is the only general precept reſpecting the purſuit 
of happineſs, that can be applied with propriety to 
every condition of life. The man of pleaſure, the 
man of buſineſs, and the philoſopher, are equa:iy 
intereſted. in its diſquiſition. If we do not find hap- 
pineſs in the preſent moment, in what ſhall we £ud 
it ? Either in reflecting on the paſt, or prognoſli- 
cating the future. But let us ſee how theie are ca- 


pable of producing ſatisfaction, 
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A remembrance of what is paſt, and an anticipa- 
tion of what is to come, ſeem to be the two facul- 
ties by which man differs moſt from other animals. 
Though brutes enjoy them in a limited degree, 
yet their whole life ſeems taken up in the preſent, 
regardleſs of the paſt and future. Man, on the con- 


trary, endeavours to derive his happineſs, and expe- 


riences molt of his miſeries, from theſe two ſources. 
Is this ſuperiority of reflection a prerogative of 
which we ſhould boaſt, and for which we ſhall 
ark nature, or is it a misfortune of which we 

ould complain and be humble: Either from the 
abuſe, or from the nature of things, it certainly 
makes our condition more miſerable. 


* 


Had we a privilege of calling up by the power 
of memory, only. ſuch paſlages as were pleaſing, 
unmixed with ſuch as were difagreeable, we might 
then excite at pleaſure an ideal happineſs, perhaps 
more poignant than actual ſenſation. But this is 
not the caſe ; the paſt is never. preſented without 
ſome diſagreeable circumſtance, which tarniſhes, all 
its beauty; the remembrance of an evil carries ihñt 
nothing agreeable, and to remember a good is al- 
ways accompanied with regret. Thus we looſe 
more than we gain by remembrance. „ SED 


And we ſhall find our expectation of the future to 


be a gift more diſtreſsful even than the former. To 
fear an approaching evil, is certainly a moſt diſa- 


 greeable ſenſation ; and in expecting an approgching 


good, we experience the inquietude of wanting ac- 


_ tual poſlefiion: . 


Thus, which ever way wo look, the pr . 2 
Uſagreeable. Behind we have left pleaſures we 


| ſhall never more enjoy, and therefore regret ; and 


before we ſee: pleaſyres which we languiſh to poſ- 
ſeſs, and are conſequently uneaſy till we. potleſs 


_ them, Was there any method of ſeizing, the preſent, 
unimbittered by ſuch reflections, then would our 


= 


tate be talerably ea,, ; ,] pn. 
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This, indeed, is the endeavour! of all mankind : 
who, untutored by philoſophy, purſue as much as 


they can, a life of amuſement and diſſipation; Eve. 


ry rank in life, and every ſize of underſtandins, 
ſeems to follow this alone; or not purſuing it devi- 
ates from happineſs. The man of pleaſure purſues 
diflipation by profeſſion; the man of buſineſs pur- 
ſues it no leſs, as every voluntary labour he under- 
goes is only diſſipation in diigniſe. The philoſopher 
himſelf, even while he reaſons upon the ſubject, 
does it unknowingly, with a view of diſſipat ing the 
thoughts of what he was, or what he mult be. 
The ſubject, therefore, comes to this: Which is 
the molt perfect fort of qiſſipation, pleaſure, buſineſs, 
or philoſophy ? which belt ſerves to exclude thoſe 
uneaſy ſenſations, Which 2e7mo7y or anticipaticn 
V e 
The enthuſiaſm of pleaſure charms only by inter- 


vals. The higheſt rapture Jaſts only for a moment, 


and all the ſenſes ſeem ſo combined, as to be ſoon 
tired into languor by the gratification of any one of 
the.“ It is only among the poers we hear of men 
chajiging to one delight, when ſatiated with another, 
In nature it is very <fferent ; the glutton when fat- 
ed with the full meal, is unqualified to feel the real 
pleaſure of drinking; the drunkard in turn finds 
few of thoſe tranſports which lovers boaſt in enjoy- 
ment; and the lover, when eloyed, finds a diminu- 
tion of every other appetite. "Thus, after a full in- 
dulgence of any one ſenſe, the man of pleaſure finds 
a languor in all, is placed in a chaſm between paſt 
and expected enjoyment, perceives an interval which 
muſt be filled up. The preſent can give no ſatisfac- 
tipn, becauſe he has already robbed it of every 
charm : a mind thus left without immediate em- 
Ployment, naturally recurs'to/the paſt or future; 
the reflector finds that he was happy, and knows 
that he cannst be ſo now; he ſees that he may yet 
be happy, and wiches the hour was come; thus eve- 


B 
ry period of his continuance is milgable, except that 
very ſhort one of immediate gratification, Inſtead 
of a life of diſſipation, none has more frequent con- 
verſations with diſagreeable./e{f than he: his enthu- 
ſiaſms are but few and tranſtent; his appetites, like 
angry creditors, continually making truitleſs de- 
mauds for what he is ynable to pay ; and the great- 
er his former pleaſures, the more ſtrong his regret, 
the more impatient his expectations : a life of plea- 
ſure is, therefore, the moſt unpleaſing life in the 


Mflabit has rendered the man of buſineſs more cool 
in his deſires; he finds leſs regret for paſt pleaſures, 
and leſs ſolicitude for thoſe to come. The life he 
now leads, though tainted in ſome meaſure with + 
hope, is yet not afflicted ſo ſtrongly with regret, and 
is leſs divided between ſhort lived rapture and laſt- 
ing nga. The pleaſures he has enjoyed are not 
ſo vivid, and thoſe he has to expect cannot conſe- 
quently create ſo much anxiety, —. * 

The philoſopher, who extends his regard to all 
mankind, muſt {till have a ſmaller concern for what 
has already affected, or may hereafter affect him- 
ſelf: the concerns of others make his whole Rudy, 
and that ſtudy is his pleaſure; and this pleaſure is 
continuing in its nature, becauſe it can be changed 
at will, leaving but few, of thoſe. anxious intervals, 


which are employed in remembrance or anticipa- 


non. The philoſpher, by this means, leads a lite of 
almoſt continued diſſipation; and reflection, w hich 
makes the uneaſineſs and miſery. of others, ſer ves as 


« companion and inſtructor to him. | 


Ina word, poſitive happineſs is conſtitutional and 


- incapable of increaſe ; miſery is artificial, and gene- 


rally proceeds from our folly. Philoſophy can add to 
our happineſs in no other manner but by diminiſhing 


our miſery: it ſhould not pretend. to increaſe our 
preſent ſtock, but make us economiſts of what we 
_ are poſſeſſed of. The great ſource of calamity lies in 
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reger or antieipation: he; therefore, is molt wiſe, 


was thinks of the preſent alone, regardleſs of the 
paſt or the future. This is impoſſible to a man of 


pleaſure; it is difficult to the man of buſineſs; and 


is in ſome meaſure attainable by the philoſopher. 
Happy were we all born philoſophers, all born with 


_ a talent of thus diſſipating our own cares, by ſpre:d- 


ing them upon ailmnankind. 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident 


the Ceremonial: Academy at Pekin, in China. 
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nvitations I receive from 

£4 men of diſtinction here might excite the vanity 
of ſome, I am quite mortiſied, however, when I con- 
ſider the motives that inſpire their civility. I am 
ſent for, not to be treated as a friend, but to ſatisfy 


curioſity; not to be entertained fo. much as wou- 


dered at; the ſame earneſtneſs which excites them 
to ſee a Chineſe, Would have made them equally 


: 


. From the higheſt to the loweſt his people ſeem 


Proud of a viſit from the rhinoceros. 


fond of fights and monſters. I am told of a perſon 
here, who gets a very comfortable livelihood by 


making wonders, and then ſelling or ſhewing them 


to the people for money, no matter how inſignificant 
they were in the beginning; by locking them up 
cloſe, and ſhewing for money, they ſoon became 
prodigies. His firſt eſſay in this way, was to exhi- 
bit himſelf as a wax · work figure behind a glaſs door, 
at a puppet- now. Thus keeping the ſpectators at 


a proper diſtance, and having his bead adorned 
with a copper crown, he locked extremely natural, 
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and very like the life itſelf. He continued this exhi- 
bition with fucceſs, till an*involantary ſit of ſn eezin; 

brought him to life before all the ſpectators, anc 

conſequently rendered him for that time as en- 
tirely uſoleſs as the peaceable inhabitant, ofa cata- 
Wan enge! | | | 


Determined to act the ſtatue no more, he next le- 


vied contributions under the figure of an Indian 


king; and by painting his face, and counterfeitin 


the tavage how], he ſrighted; ſeveral Jadies and 
children with amazing ſucceſs, In this 1 


| pe, he might have lived very comfortab] F,la 


ie not been arreſted for a debt hat was, contracted 
when he was the figure in wax work: thus his face 
underwent an involuntary ablution, and he und 
himſelf reduced to his primitive complexion and in- 
digence. ang. N £4 3Þ; ihn nas 55 8 a 

After ſome time being freed from gaol, he was 
now grown wiſer, : and inſtead of making hiniſelf a 
wonder, was reſolved only to make wonders. He 
learned the art of paſting up mummies; Was never 
at a loſs for an artificial I ſν˖ nature ;, nay, it has 


been reported, that he has ſold ſeven. petriſied Iob-⸗ 


ſters of his own manufacture to a not 1 of 
rarities : but this the learned Cracovius Putridus 
has undertaken to refute in a very elaborate diftert- 
is laſt wonder was nothing more than a halter; 
yet by: this halter he gained more than by all his 
former exhibitions. The people: it ſeems had got 


it in their heads, that a certain noble criminal was 
to be hanged with a filken rope. Now there was 


nothing they ſo much deſired to ſee as this very 
rope; and he was reſol ved to gratify their curioſity ; 


he, therefore, got one made, not only of ſilk, hut to 


render it the more ſtriking, ſeveral threads of gold 
were intermixed. The people paid; their money 
e filk, but were highly ſatisfied when the 


found it was anixed wirh gold into the bargain. , It 
Bn 1 | wy 


- 


/ 
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is ſrateeteceffary to mention „that the projector ſold 
bis ſilken rope for almoſt what it had coſt him, as 
ſoon as the criminal Vun eee to be changed in 
i materials. 
555 their fondneſs of ſights, one {would be apt to 
agine, that inſtead of deſiring to ſee things as they 
FIE. d be, they are rather ſolicitous of ſeeing then 
as they bught not to be. A cat with four legs is 
diſregarded, though never o uſeful ; but if ic has 
but two and is conſequently. incapable of catching 
ice, 1877 reckoned ineſtimable, and every man of 
tate 3 is ready to rare the auctiom. A man, though 
n Bis r faultleſs as an ærial genius, might 
ſtarve; but if ſtuck over with hideous warts like a 
poreupinie, his fortune is made forever, and he may 
Propagate the breed with impunity and applauſe. 
A good woman, in my neighbonrhood, who = as 
bred an habit maker, though ſhe handled her, nec- 
ale "tole rably well; could ſcarce get employmen; 
But being obliged by an accident to have both her 
hands cut off — her elbows, what would in ano- 
ther _— have been her ruin, made her fortune 
here; 5 ſhe now Was thought more fit for her trade 
han befôre; buſineſs flowed in apace; and all 
Tas paid for ſeeing the mantua- maker wie wrou ht 
without hands. 4 
A gentleman ſhewin gme * collection of pictur 8, 
ſtopped at one with peculiar admiration: there, 
cries he, is an neſtiwable piece. I gazed at the 
Picture for ſome time, but could ſee none of th fe 
Fa with which he ſeemed enra ptured ; it appe: 
ed to me'the'moit paltry piece of the whole collec- 
tion: | therefore demanded where thoſe beauties 
lay, of which 1 was yet inſenſible. Sir, cries he, the 
Jn ke Lage not conſiſt in the piece, but in the man- 
ner, in Which it was done: The painter drew 
the whole with bis foot, and held the pencil be 


tween his toes: I bought it at a very great | wa 6 3 
for Peculiar rn Ong ever be rewarded. 


t 


But theſe people are not more fond of wonders 
than liberal in rewarding thoſe who ſhow them, 
From the wonderful dog of knowledge, at preſent 
under the patronage of rhe nobility, down to the 
man wth the box, who profeſles to ſhew the moſt in- 
itation of nature that was eper ſeen, they all live in 
luxury. A ſinging woman ſhall collect ſubſcriptions 
in her own coach and ſix; a fellow ſhall make a 
fortune by toſſing a ſtraw from his toe to his noſe ; 
one in particular has found, that eating fire was the 
moſt ready way to live; and another, who gingles 
veral bells fixed to his cap, is the only man that I 
now of who has received emolument from the la- 
bours of his head. e e 

A young author, a man of good nature and learn- 
ing, was complaining to me, ſome nights ago, of 
this miſplaced generoſity of the times. Here, ſays 
he, have I ſpent part of my youth in attempting to 
inſtruct and amuſo my fellow creatures, and all my 
reward has been ſolitude, poverty and reproach ; 
while a fellow, gelten If den the ſmalleſt ſhare 


of fiddling merit, or who has, perhaps, learned to 


Whiſtle double, is rewarded, applauded, and ca- 
refled ! Prythee, young wan, ſays | to him, are you 
ignorant, that in ſo large a city as this, it is beiter 
to be an amuſing than an uſeful member of ſoci- 


ety ? Can you leap up, and touch your feet four 


times before you'come to the ground? No, Sir. Can 
vou pimp for a man of quality) ? No, Sir. Can you 


ſtand upon two horſes at full ſpeed? No, Si,. Can 


Von ſwallow a penknife ? I can de nong of theſe tricks. 


* 5 1.40.4 n n 
Circylate in Aſia, which is now ſent to Italy an 


Why then, cried I, there is no other prudent means 
of ſubſiſtence left, but to appriſe the town, that 
on ſpeedily intend io eat up you own noſe by 


S 


Tubſcriptian. 


nase frequently regretted, that none of our eaſt- 
ern poſture · maſters or ſhow-men have ever ventured 
enen. 1 fhoyld be pleaſed to ſee that angney 
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France in order to bring their vagabonds hither. 
Several of our tricks would undoubtedly give the 
Engliſh high ſatisfaction. Men of faſhion would be 
reatly pleaſed: with the poſtures, as well as the 
condeſcention of our daneing girls; and ladies 
would equally admire the conductors of our fire 
works: What an agteeable ſurpriſe would it be, to 
ſee a huge fellow, with whiſkers, Haſh a charged 
plunderbuſs full in a lady's face, without ſinging 
Her hair, or melting her pomatum! Perhaps when 
the firſt ſurpriſe was over, ſhe might then grow fa- 
mitiar with danger; and the ladies might vie with 
each other in {kanding fire with intrepidity. 
But of all the wonders of the eaſt, the moſt uſefu 
and I ſhould fancy the moſt pleaſing, would be the 
 Jooking-glaſs of Lao, which reflects the mind as well 
as the body. It is faid, that the Emperor Chuſi uſed 
to make his concubines dreſs their heads and their 
hearts in one of theſe glaſſes every morning ; while 
the jady was at her illes: he would frequently look 
over her ſhoulder ; and it is recorded, that among 
the three hundred which compofed His ſeraglio, not 
one was found whofe mind was not even more beau- 
I make no doubt but a glaſs in this country would 
have the very ſame effect. The Englifh ladies, con- 
cubines and all, would undoubtedly cut very pretty 
figures in ſo faithful a monitor. ' There, ſbould we 
happen to peeP.over alady's ſhoulder while drefling, 
We might be able to ſee neither gaming nor ill-na- 
tte; neither pride; debauchery, nor a jose of gad. 
ding. We ſhould find fier, ma any ſenſible defect 
appeared in the mind, more carefòl in rectifying it 
than plaiſtering up the irreparable decays of the 
- Perſon, ; nay, 1 am eyen abt to fancy, that ladies 
would find more teal pledfure in this utenſit in pri. 
Fate, than in any other bauble imported from Chi- 
na, though never fo &penfive of at bling run 
ug, aeg 3 NEE Te wo noe 1 55 los 
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* N ſinſhing my laſt letter, 1 retired; to xeſt, 
1 reflecting upon the wonders. of the glaſs of 
Lao, wiſhing to be poſſeſſed of one here, and reſolved, 
in ſuch a caſe, to oblige every lady with a; ſight of 
it for nothing. What fortune denied me Waking, 
fancy ſupplied in a dream: the glaſs, I kn 
not how, was put into my poſſeſſion, and I could 
perceive ſeveral ladies approaching, ſome, volunta- 
rily, others driven forward againſt their wills, 
by a ſet of diſcontented genii, whom by intuition 
I knew were their huſbands. riff 41 - 
The apartment in which I was to ſhow away; was 
filled with ſeveral. gaming tables as if juſt forſaken; 
the candles were burnt to the ſocket; and; the hour 
was five o'clock in the morning. Placed. at one end 
of the room, which was of prodigious length, I 
could more eaſily diſtinguiſh every female figure. as 
ſhe marched up from the door; but gueſs my ſur- 
priſe, when I could ſcarce perceive one blooming or 
_ agreeable face among the number, This, howevex, 
I attributed to the early hour, and kindly conſider- 
ed, that the face of a lady, juſt riſen from bed, 
_ ought always to find a compaſſionate advocate. 
The firſt perſon who came up in order, to view her 
intellectual face, was a commoner's wife, who, as 1 
afterwards found, being bred, during her virginity, 
in a pawn-broker's ſhop, now attempted. to make 
up the defects of breeding and ſentiment, by the 
magnificence of her dreſs, and the expenſiveneſs of 
her amuſements. Mr. Showman, cried, ſhe, ap- 
proaching, I am told you has ſomething to ſhew in 
that there tort of magic-lanthorn, by which folks can 
ice themſelves on the inſide. I proteſt, as my Lord 
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Beetle ſays, I am ſure it will be vaſtly pretty, for 1 
have never ſeen any thing like it before. But how ; 
are we to ſtrip off our cloaths, and be turned inſide 
out ? if fo, as Lord Beetle ſays, | abſolutely declare 
off; for 1 would not ſtrip for the world belure'a 
man's face; and fo I fee his lordſhip almoſt every 
night of my life.“ I informed the lady, that ! 
would diſpenſe with the ceremony of ſtripping, and 
immediately preſented my glaſs to her view. 
As wien a firſt rate beauty, after having, with 
difficulty; eſcaped the ſmall pox, reviſits her favou- 
rite mirror, that mirror which had repeated the 
flattrery of every lover, and even added force to the 
compliment; expecting to ſee what had fo often 
Wren her pleaſure, ihe no longer beholds the cher- 
ied hp; the poliſhed forehead, and ſpeaking bluſh ; 
but an hateful phiz, quilted into a thouſand ſeams 
by the hand of deformity ; grief, reſentment, and 
rage, fill her boſom by turns; ſhe blames the fates 
and the ſtars, bur moſt of all the unhappy glaſs feels 
her reſentment. So it was with the lady in queſ- 
tion 3 ſhe had never ſeen her own mind before, and 
was now ſhocked at its deformity. One ſingle look 
was ſufficient to ſatisfy her curioſity ; l held up the 
glaſs to her face; and ſhe ſhut her eyes; no entrea- 
ties could prevail upon her to gaze once more; ſhe 
was even going to ſnatch it from my hands, and 
break it in a thouſand pieces, I found it was time, 
therefore, to diſmiſs her as incorrigible, and ſhew 
away to the next that offer e. 
Ihis was an anmartied lady, who continued in a 
ſtate of virginity till thirty-ſix, and then admitted a 
lover when ſhe deſpaired of an huſband. No W 
man was louder at a revel than ſhe, perfectly tree 
hearted, and almoſt in every reſpect a man; fie 
underſtood ridicule to perfection, and was once 
lenown even to {ally out in order to beat the waich. 
Here, you, my dear, with the outlandiſh face, 
(fail the, addreiſing me,) let me take a ſingle peep. 
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Not that I care three damns what figure { may aut in 
the glaſs of ſich an old faſhioned ccarure:; am 
allowed the beauties of the face by pevplec vi aſhion, 
I know the world will be complzilaut euough to 
toſs me the beauties of the mind into the bargain,” 
I held my glaſs before her eyes as ſhe defirea, and 
mult confeis was ſhocked with the reflection. The 
lady, however, gazed for fume time with the utmoſt 
complacency ; and at laſt turning to me, with 
the molt ſatisfied ſmile, ſaid, ſhe never could think 
ſhe had been halt ſo handiome. bes Jo 
Upon her dilmiflion, a lady of diſtinction was 
reluctantly hawled along to the glaſs by her huſ- 
band: in bringing her forward, as he came firſt, to 
the glais bimſelt, his mind appeared tinctured with 
immoderate jealouſy, and 1 was going to reproach 
bim for uſing her with ſuch ſeverity ; but when the 
lady came to preſent herſelf, I immediately retract- 
ed ; for alas! it was ſeen that he had but too much 
reaſon for his ſuſpicions. ox ts | 
The next was a lady who uſually teized all ber 
acquaintance in defiring..to be told of her faults, 
and then never mended any. Upon approaching 
the glats, I could readily perceive vanity, affectation, 
and ſome other ill-looking blots on her mind; 
wherefore, by my advice, ſhe immediately ſet about 
mending. But I could eaſily find ſhe was not earneſt 
in the work: for as ſhe repaired them on one fide, 
they generally broke out on another. Thus, after 
three or four attempts, ſhe began to make the or- 
nary uſe of the glaſs in ſettling her hair. 
The company now made room for a woman of 
learning, who approached with a flow pace, and a 
folemn countenance ; which, for her own ſake, 
could.with had been clearer. . “ Sir, cried the lady, 
fouriſhing her hand, which held a pinch of ſnuff, I 
mallf be enraptured by having preſented, to. my 
view, a mind with which 1 have ſo long ſtudied to 
be acquainted : but, in order to give the ſex a pro- 
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per example, I muſt inſiſt, that all the company be 
permitted to look over my ſhoalder.”* I bowed al- 
ſent; and preſenting the glaſs, ſhewed the lady a 
mind by no means ſo fair as ſhe had expected to fee, 
III nature, ill placed pride and ſpleen, were too le- 

ible to be miſtaken. Nothing could be more amuſ- 
ing than the mirth of her female companions who 
had looked over. They had hated her from the 
beginning, and now the apartment echoed with an 

nieerſal laugh. Nothing but a fortitude like her's 
could have withſtood their raillery : ſhe ſtood it 
however; and when the burſt was exhauſted, with 
great tranquility ſne affured the company, that the 
whole was a deceftio viſus; and that ſhe was too well 
acquainted with her own mind to believe any falſe 
repreſentations from another. Thus ſaying, the 
retired with a fullen ſatisfaction, reſolved not to 
mend her fanlrs, but ro write a criticiſm on the 


mental reflector. 4 1 5 | ad”, i 
I muſtown, by this time, I began myſelf to ſuſpect 
the fidelity of my mirror ; for as the ladies appeared 
at leaſt to have the merit of riſing early, ſince they 
were up at five, I was amazed to find nothing of this 
good quality pictured upon their minds in the re- 
flection: I was reſolved, therefore, to communicate 
my ſuſpicions to a lady, whoſe intellectual counte- 
nance appeared more fair than any of the reſt, not 
having above ſeventy-nine ſpots in all, beſides flips 
and foibles. Town, young woman, ſaid 1, that 
there are ſome virtues upon that mind of your's ; = 
but there is ſtill one which I do not fee repreſented ; 
1 mean that of riſing betimes in the morning; 1 
fancy the glaſs falſe in that particular.” The young 
lady ſmiled at my fimplicity, and with a bluſh con- 
feſſed, that the and the whole company had been 
up all night gaming. e eee ee 
By this time all the ladies, except one; had ſeen 
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themſelves ſucceſſively, and "diſliked the ſhow, or iſ 
ſeolded the ſhow-man; I was reſolved, however, 7 
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that ſhe who ſeemed to neglect herſelf, and was ne- 


olected by the reſt, ſnould take a view; and going 


up to a corner of the room, where ſhe ſtill continued 
ſitting, 1 preſented my plaſs full in her face: here 
it was that [ exulted in my tucceſs ; no blor, no ſtain, 
appeared on any part of the faithful] mirror. As 
when the large, unwritten page preſents its ſnowy, 
ſpotleſs boſom to the writer's hand, ſo appeared the 


glaſs to my view. Here, O ye daughters of Engliſh 


anceſtors, cried I, turn hither and behold an object 


worthy 1mitation : look upon the mirror now, and 


acknowledge its juſtice, and this woman's pre-emi- 
nence! The ladies, obeying the ſummons, came up 
in a groupe, and, looking on, acknowledged there 
was ſome truth in the picture, as the perſon now 
repreſented had been deaf, dumb, and a fool from 
her cradle. * | 
Thus much of my dream I diſtinctly remember, 
the reſt was filled with chimeras, enchanted caſtles, 


and flying dragons as uſual. As you, my dear Fum 
am, are particularly verſed in the interpretation 


of thoſe midnight warnings, what pleaſure ſhould I 
find in your explanation! but that our diſtance pre- 
vents ; I make no doubt, however, but that from 
my deſcription you will very much venerate the 


good qualities of the Engliſh ladies in general, ſince 


dreams, you know, go always by contraries. Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Hingpo, a ſlave in Perſia. 


Von laſt letters betray a mind ſeemingly fond 


of wiſdom, yet tempeſted by a thouſand vari- 
ous paſſions, You would fondly perſuade me, that 


my former leſſons {till influence your conduct, and 
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Jet your mind ſeems not leſs enſlaved than your 
body. Knowledge, wiſdom, erudition, arts, and 
elegance, what are they, but the mere trappings of 
the mind, if they do not ſerve to inereaſe the hap. 
Pinels of the poſſeſſor? A mind rightly inſtituted 
in the ſchool of philoſophy, acquires at once the 
ſtability of the oak, and-the flexibility of the olier, 
The trueſt manner of leflening our agonies, is 10 
ſhrink from their preſſure ; is to confeſs that we 
feel them. 500 3 


» The fortitude of European ſages is but a dream; 


for where lies the merit in being inſenſible to the 
itrokes of fortune, or in diſlembling our ſenſibility; 
if we are inſenſible, that ariſes only from an happy 
sonſtitution; that is a bleſſing previouſly granted 
by heaven, and which no art can procure, uo inſti. 
tutions improve. k 5 

If we diflemble our feelings, we only artificially 
endeavour to perſuade others that we enjoy privi- 
leges which we actually do not poſleſs. Thus, 
while we endeavour to appear happy, we feel at 
once all the pangs of internal miſery, and all the 


ſelf.reproaching conſciouineſls of endeavouring 10 


7 


deceive. 


I know but of two ſecs bg philoſophers in the 
to 


world that have endeavoure inculcate, that for- 
titude is but an imaginary virtue; 1 mean the fol. 

lowers of Confucius, and thoſe who profeſs the doc- 
trines of Chriſt. All other ſects teach pride under 
misfortunes ; they alone teach humility. Night, ſays 
our Chineſe philoſopher, not more ſurely follows 
day, than groans and tears grow out of pain; when 
- misfortunes, therefore, oppreſs, whentyrants threat- 
en, it is our intereſt, it is our duty, to fly even to dit- 
ſipation for ſupport, to ſeek redreſs from friendſhy, 


to ſeek redreſs from that belt of friends, who loved 


us into- being. | | . 
Philoſophers, my ſon, have long declaimed againſt 
the paſſions, as being the ſource of all our miſeries; 
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they are the ſource of all our misfortunes, I own, 


but they are the ſource of our pleaſures too: and 


every endeavour of our lives, and all the inſtitutions 


of philoſophy, ſhould tend to this, not to diſlemble 
an abſence of paſſion, but to repel thoſe which lead 
to vice by thoſe which direct to virtue. | 


The ſoul may be compared to a field of battle, 
where two armies are ready every moment to en- 


counter; not a ſingle vice but has a more powerf ul 
opponent; and not one virtue, but may be over- 


borne by a combination of vices. Reaſon guides the 
bands of either hoſt; nor can it fubdue one paſſion 


but by the aſſiſtance of another. Thus, as a bark 
on every fide beſet with ſtorms, enjoys a ſtate of 
reſt, ſo does the mind, when influenced by a jult 
equipoiſe of the paſſions, enjoy tranquility, _- 

I have uſed ſuch means as my little fortune would 


admit, to procure your freedom. I have lately 


written to the governor of Argun to pay your ran- 
ſom, though at the expence of all the wealth I 
brought with me from China. If we become poor, 


we ſhall at leaſt.have the pleaſure of bearing pover- 


ty together; for what is fatigue or famine, when 
weighed againſt friendſhip and freedom. Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi Altangi to ***, merchant in Amſterdam. 


APPENING ſome days ago to call at a-painter's 

to amuſe myſelf in examining ſome pictures (1 

had no deſign to buy) it ſurprifed me to lee a young 
Prince in the working-room, drelled in a painter's 
apron, and aſhduouſly learning the trade. We in- 
fantly remembered to have ſeen each other; and 
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after the uſual compliments, I ſtood by while he 
continued to paint on. As every thing done by the 
rich 1s praiſed, as princes here, as well as in China, 
are never without followers, three or four perſons, 
who had the appearance of gentlemen, Gave placed 
behind, to comfort and applaud him ar every 
ſtroke. i l , 

Need I tell, that it truck me with very diſagree- 
able ſenſations, to ſee a youth, who, by his (tation 
in life, had it in his power to be uſeful to thouſands, 
thus letting his mind run to waſte upon canvaſs, at 
the ſame time fancying himſelf improving in taſte, 
and filling his rank with proper decorum. bY: 

As ſeeing an error, and attempting to redreſs it, 
are only one and the ſame wich me, I took occaſion, 
upon his lordſhip's deſiring my opinion of a Chineſe 
ſcroll, intended for the frame of a picture, to aſſure 
him, that a mandarine of China thought a minnte 
acquaintance with ſuch mechanical trifles below his 
dignity. © „ . FT 

This reply raiſed the indignation of ſome and 
the contempt of others: I could hear the names of 
Vandal, Goth, taſte, polite arts, delicacy, and fire, 
repeated in tones of ridicule or reſentment. But 
conſidering that it was vain to argue againſt people 
who had fo much to ſay, without contradicting 
them, I begged leave to repeat a fairy tale. This 
requeſt redoubled their laughter; but not eaſily 
2baſhed at the raillery of boys, I perſiſted, obſerv- 
ing, that it would ſet the abſurdity of placing our 
affections upon triffles, in the ſtrongeſt point ot 
view; and adding, that it was hoped the moral 
would compenſate for its ſtupidity. For heaven's 
fake, cried the great man, waſhing his bruſh in wa- 
ter, let us have no morality at preſent ; if we mull 

have a ſtory, let it be without any moral. I pre- 
tended not to hear, and while he handled the bruſh, 
proceeded as follows: 2; . 
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6 IN the kingdom of Bonbobbin, which, by the 
Chineſe annal, appears to have flouriſhed twenty 


thouſand years ago, there reigned a prince, endow- 


ed with every accompliſhment which generally dis- 
tinguiſhes the ſons of kings. His beauty was bright- 


er thau the ſun, The ſun, to which he was nearly 


related, would ſometimes ſtop his courſe in order 
to look down and admire him. N | 
« His mind was not leſs perfect than his body: he 
knew all things without having ever read; philoſo- 
phers, poets, and hiſtorians, ſubmitted their works 
to his deciſion ; and ſo. penetrating was he, that he 
could rel] the merit of a book by looking on the 
cover. He made epic poems, tragedies, and paſto- 
rals, with ſurpriſing facility; ſong, epigram, or re- 
bus, was all one to him, though it is obſerved, he 
could never finiſh an acroſtie. In ſhort, the fairy 
who preſided at his birth, had endowed him with 


ſue every perfection, or what was juſt the fame, 


is ſubjects were ready to acknowledge he poſſeſſed 


them all; and, for his own part, he knew nothing 


to the contrary. A prince ſo accompliſhed received 
a name ſuitable to his merit, and he was called Bon- 
benin Bonbobbin Bonbobbinet, which ſignifies Enlight- 
ener of the Sun. 8 | | | 

As he was very powerful, and yet unmarried, all 
the neighbouring kings earneſtly ſought his alliance. 
Each ſent his daughter, dreſſed out in the moſt inag- 
nificent manner, and with the moſt ſumptuous reti- 
nue imaginable, in order to allure the prince: ſo 
that at one time there were ſeen at his court not 
leſs than ſeven hundred foreign princeſſes of exqui- 
ſite ſentiment and beauty, each alone ſufficient to 
make ſeven hundred ordinary men happy. 

© Diſtracted in ſuch a variety, the generous Bon- 
benin, had he not been obliged, by the laws of the 
empire, to make choice of one, would very willingly 
have married them all, for none underſtood gallan- 


try better. He ſpent numberleſs hours of ſolicitude 


So 2 2 


1 


in endeavouring to determine whom he ſhould 
chooſe: one lady was poſſeſſed of every perfection, 
but he diſliked her eye-brows ; another was bright. 
er than the morning ſtar, but he diſapproved her 
fong wang ; a third did not lay white enough on 
her cheek , and a fourth did not ſufficiently blacken , 
her nails. At laſt, after numberleſs diſappointments | 
on the one ſide and the other, he made choice of 
the incomparable Nanhoa, queen of the ſcarlet dra. 
„ | / 
© The prepurations for. the royal nuptials, or the 
envy of the diſappointed ladies, needs no deſerip— 
tion ; both the one and the other were as great as 
they could be; the beautiful princeſs was conduct- 
ed amid{t admiring multitudes to the royal couch, 
where, after being diveſted of every encumbering 
' ornament, ſhe was placed in expecance of the 
youthful bridegroom, who did not keep her long 
in expectation. He came more chearful than the 
morning; and printing on her lips a burning kits, 
the attendants took this as a proper fignal to with- 
draw. 1 | | | Wn; 
perhaps I ought to have mentioned in the begin- 
ning, that among ſeveral other qualifications, the 
Yrince was fond of collecting and breeding mice, 
which being an harmleſs paſtime, none of his 
_ counſellors thought proper to difiuade him from; 
he therefore kept a great variety of theſe pretty 
little animals in the moſt beautiful cages, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other 
precious ſtones : thus he j770cerly ſpent four hours 
each day in contemplating their innocent little 
paſtimes. EGS, OLA | 
“ But to proceed, the prince and princeſs were now 
in bed; one with all the love and expectation, the 
other with all the modeſty and fear, which is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe ; both willing, yet afraid to begin ; 
when the- Prince, happening to look towards the 
ou:ſide of the bed, perceived one of the moſt beau- 
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tiful animals in the. world, a white monſe with 
green eyes, playing about the floor, and perform- 
ing an hundred pretty tricks. He was already 
malter of blue mice, red mice, and even white 
mice with yellow eyes; but, a white mouſe with 
green eyes was what he Jong endeavoured to poſ- 
ſets : wherefore, leaping from bed with the utmoſt 
impatience and agility, the youthful prince attempt- 
ed to ſeize the Intle charmer ; but it was fled in a 
moment; for, alas! the mouſe was ſent by a diſ- 
contented princeſs, and was itſelf a fairy. SED 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the agony of theprince 
npon this occaſion. He fought round and round 
every part of the room, even the bed where the 


princeſs lay was not exempt from the enquiry : he 


turned the princeſs on one ſide and t'other, {tripped 
her quite naked, but no mouſe was to be found!: 
the princeſs herſelf was kind enough to aflift, but 
{till to no purpoſe. 1 

% Alas ! cried the young prince in an agony, how 
unhappy am I to be thus diſappeinted ; never ſure 
was ſo beautiful an animal ſeen ; I would give half 
my kingdom and my-princeſs to him that would 
find it. The princeſs, though not much pleaſed 


with the latter part of his offer, endeavoured to 


comfort him as well as ſhe could; ſhe let him know 


that he had an hundred mice already, which ought 


to be at leaſt ſufficient to ſatisfy any philoſopher like 


him. Though none of them had green eyes, yet 


he ſhould learn to thank heaven that they had eyes, 


She told him (for ſhe was a profound moraliſt) that 


incurable evils muſt be borne, and that uſeleſs la- 
mentations were vain, and that man was born to 
misfortunes ; ſhe even entreated him to return to 
bed, and ſhe would endeavour to lull him on her 
boſom to repoſe ; but ſtill the prince continued in- 
conſolable ; and regarding her with a ftern air, 
for which his family was remarkable, he vowed ne- 
ver to ſleep in the royal palace, or indulge himſelf 
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in the innocent pleaſures of matrimony, till he hag 
found the white mouſe with the green eyes,” 

„ Prythee, Col. Leech, cried his lordſhip, inter. 
rupting me, how do you like that noſe ; don't vou 
think there is ſomething of the manner of Rem— 
brandtin it? A prince in all this agony for a white 
mouſe, O ridiculous ! Dont you think Major Van 
pyre, that eyebrow ſtippled very prettiiy ? but 
pray what are the green eyes to the purpoſe, except 
to amuſe children? I would give a thouſand gui. 
neas to lay on the colouring of this cheek more 
ſmoothly. But I aſk pardon, pray fir proceed.” 


L E T TIE AN. XVII. 


| From the ſame. 

80 Gs continued I, at that time were different 
| from what they are now ; they then never 
engaged their word for any thing which they did not 
rigourouſly intend to perform. This was the caſe 
- of Bonbenin, who continued all night to lament 
his misfortunes to the princeſs, who echoed groan 


for groan. When the morning came he publiſhed 


an edict, offering half his kingdom and his princ- 
eſs, to the perſon who ſhould catch and bring him 
the white moule with green eyes. 

The edict was ſcarce publiſhed when all the traps 
of the kingdom were baited with cheeſe ; number- 
leſs mice were taken and deſtroyed ; but ſtill the 
much-wiſhed for mouſe was not among the number. 
The privy council were aſſembled more than once 
to gie their advice; but all their deliberations 
came to nothing; even though there were two com- 
plete vermin- killers, and three profeſſed rat · catch. 
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ers of the number. Frequent addrefles, as is uſual 
on extraordinary occaſions, were ſent from all 
arts of the empire; but though theſe promiſed 


well, though in them he received an :flurance, that 


his faithful ſubjects would aſſiſt in this ſearch, with 
their lives and fortunes, yet, with ail their loyalty, 
they failed when the time came that the moule was 
to be caught. | | 

«© The Prince, therefore, was reſolved to go him- 
ſelf in ſearch, determined never to lie two nights 
in one place till he had found what he ſought for. 
Thus, quitting his palace without attendants, he ſet 
out upon his journey, and travelled through many 
a deſart, and croſſed many a river, over high hills, 
and down along vales, {till reſtleſs, ſtill enquiring 
wherever he caine ; but no white mouſe was to be 


ſkin.” „Ah! Prince Bonbenin Bonbobbin Bonbob- 
binet, cried the creature, what has led you w many 
thoufand miles from your own kingdom; what is 
it you look for; and what induces you to travel 
into the kingdom of Emmets ?” The prince, who 
was exceſſively  complaiſant, told her the whole 
ſtory three. times over, for ſhe was hard of hearing. 
* Well, ſays the old fairy, for ſuch ſhe was, I pro- 
miſe to put you in poſſeſſion of the white mouſe 
with green eyes, and that immediately too, upon one 
condition.” „ One condition, cried the prince in 
a rapture, name a thouſand ; 1 ſhall undergo them 
all with pleaſure,” |< Nay; interrupted the old 
fairy, I aſk but one, and that not very mortifying 
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neither; it is only that you inſtantly conſent to 


marry me.“ 


« [t is impoſſible to expreſs the prince's confuſion 


at this demand; he loved the mouſe, but he deteſt. 
ed the bride ; he heſitated ; he deſired time to think 
upon the propoſal ;. he would have been glad to 
conſult his friends on ſuch an cccaſton. ** Nay, 
nay, cried the odious fairy, if yon demur I retract 
my promiſe ; I do not deſire to force my favours on 
any man. Here, you, my attendants, cried ſhe, 
ſtamping with her foot, let my machine be driven 
up ; Barbacela, queen of Emmets, is not uſed to 
contemptuous treatment.“ She had no ſooner ſpoken, 
than her fiery chariot appeared in the air, draw 


by two ſaails ; and ſhe was juſt going to ſtep in, 


when the prince reflected, that now or never wes 
the time to be poſlefled of the white moule ; and 
quite forgetting his lawful princeſs Nanhoa, falling 
on his knees, he implored forgiveneſs tor having 
raſhly rejected ſo much beauty. This well- timed 
compliment inſtantly appeaſed the angry fairy. 


She affected an hideous leer of approbation, and 


taking the young prince by the hand, conducted 
him to a neighbouring church, where they were 
married together in a moment. As ſoon as the ce- 
remony was performed, the prince, who was to the 
laſt degree deſirous of ſeeing his favourite monſe, 


reminded the bride of her promiſe. © To confeſs 


a truth, my prince, cried ſhe, I myſelf am that very 
white mouſe you ſaw on your wedding night in the 
royal apartment. I now, therefore, give you the 
choice, whether you would have me a mouſe by 
day, and a woman by night, or a mouſe by night 
and a woman by day.“ Though the prince was 
an excellent caſuiſt, he was quite at a loſs how to 
determine ; but at laſt thought it moſt prudent to 


have recourſe to a blue cat, that had followed him. 


from his own dominions, and frequently amuſe 
him with its converſation, and aſſiſt ed him with its 
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advice ; in fact this cat was no other than the ſaith- 
ful princeſs Nanhoa herſelf, who had ſhared with 
him all his hardſhips in this diſguiſe, 

« By her inſtfuctions he was determined in his 


choice; and returning to the old fairy, prudently 
obſerved, that as ſhe muſt have been ſenſible he had 


married her «ly for the ſake of what ſhe had, and 
not for her perſonal qualifications, he thought it 
would, for ſeveral reaſons, be moit convenient, if 
ſhe continued a woman by day, and appeared a 
mouſe by night. | h 
The old fairy was a good deal mortified at her 
huſband's want of gallantry, though ſhe was reluct- 
antly obliged to comply; the day was therefore 
ſpent in the moſt polite amuſements, the gentlemen 


telked ſmut, the ladies laughed, and were angry. 


At laſt the happy night drew near; the blue cat ſtill 
{tuck by the ſide of its maſter, and even followed 
him to the bridal apartment. Barbaceia entered 
the chamber, wearing a train of fifteen yards long, 
ſupported by porcupines, and all over befet with 
jewels, which ſerved'to render her more deteſtable. 
She was juſt ſtepping into bed to the prince, for- 


| Aer ins her. promiſe, when he inſiſted upon ſeeing 
her in the ſhlape of a mouſe. She had promiſed, 


and no fairy can break her word; wherefore, al- 
ſyming the figure of the moſt beautiful mouſe in 
the world, ſhe ſkipped and played about with an 
infinity of amuſement. The prince, in an agony of 
rapture, was deſirous of ſeeing his pretty play-tel- 
low move a {low dance about the floor to his own 
linging ; he began to ſing, and the mouſe immedi- 
ately to perform with the moſt perfect knowledge 
of time, and the fineſt grace and greateft gravity 


- Imaginable ; it only began, for Nanhoa, who had 
long waited for the opportunity in the ſhape of a 


cat, flew upon it inſtantly without remorſe, and eat- 


ing it up in the Ifundredth part of a moment, broke 
the charm, and then reſumed her natural figure. 
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The prince now found, that he had all along bee; 
under the power of enchantment; that his patſlicy 
for rhe white mouſe was entirely fictitious, and not 
the genuine complexion of his ſoul; he now {ay 
that his earneſtneſs after mice was an 3llibera] a. 
muſement, and much more becoming a rat catcher 
than a prince. All his meanneſſes now ftared him 
in the face; he begged the diſcreet princeſs's par. 
don an hundred times. The princeſs very readily 
forgave him; and both returning to their palace in 
Bonbobbin, lived very happily together, and reign- 
ed many years witlvall that wiſdom, which, by the 
ſtory, they appear to have been poſſeſſed of. Per. 
fectly convinced, by their former adventures, that 


they who. place their aſfectiuns on trifies atfirſt,for amnſe- 


ment, will find thoſe trifles at laſt become their moſi [011 


045 concern Adieu. | 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſiden 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China, 


SK an Engliſhman what nation in the world en- 
Joys moſt freedom, and he immediately anſwers, 
his own. Aſk him, in what that freedom principal- 
ly conſiſts, and he is inſtantly ſilent. This happy 
pre-eminence does not ariſe from the people's en- 
joying a larger ſhare in legiſlation than elſewhere ; 
for, in this particular, ſeveral ſtates in Europe excel 
them; nor does it ariſe from a greater exemption 
from taxes, for few conntries pay more ; it doesnot 
proceed from their being reſtrained by fewer laws, 
for no people are burdened with ſo many; nor does 
t particularly conſiſt in the ſecurity of their proper- 
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ty, for property is pretty well ſecured in every po- 


* 


lite ſtate of Europe. THE 
How then are the Engliſh more free (for more 
free they certainly are) than the people of any other 
country, or under any other form of government 
whatever? Their freedom conſiſts in their enjoying 
all the advantages of democracy, with this ſuperior 
rerogative, borrowed from monarchy, that the ſe- 
verity of their Jaws may be relaxed without endan- 
gering the conſtitution. ; 4 oe. 
In a monarchaal ſtate, in which the conſtitution x8 
ſtrongeſt, the laws may be relaxed without danger; 
for though the people ſhould be unanimous in the 
breach of any one in particular, yet ſtill there is an 


Hective power ſuperior to the people, capable of en- 


| jorcing obedience, whenever it may be proper to 
inculcate the law, either towards the ſupport or 
| welfare of the community. | 


But in all thoſe governments where laws derive 


| their ſanction from the people alone, tranſgreſſions 
cannot be overlooked without bringing the conſti- 
tution into danger. They who tranigreſs the law, 
in ſuch a caſe, are thoſe who preſcribe it; by which 
means it loſes not only its influence but its ſanction. 
| In every republic the laws mult be ſtrong, becauſe 
the conſtitution is feeble ; they muſt reſemble an A- 
ſiatic huſband, who is juſtly jealous becauſe he knows 
| himſelf impotent. Thus in Holland, Switzerland, 
and Genoa, new laws are not frequently enacted; 


but the old ones are obſerved with unremittin g ſe- 


verity. In ſuch republics, therefore, the people are 
llaves to laws of their own making, little leſs than 
in unmixed monarchies, where they are ſlaves to the 


will of one, ſubject to frailties like themſelves. 

In England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
their conſtitution is juſt ſtrong enough, or, if you 
will, monarchial enough, to permit a relaxation of 
the ſeverity of laws, and yet thoſe laws ſtill to re- 
main ſufficiently ſtrong to govern the people. This 
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is the moſt perfect ſtate of civil liberty of which we 
can form an idea; here we ſee a greater number of 


laws than in any other country, while the people at 


the fame time obey only ſuch as are immed:ately con. 
ducive to the intereſts of ſociety ; ſeveral are unno- 
ticed, many unknown; ſome kept to be revived and 
enforced upon proper occaſions, others left to grow 
obſolete, even without the neceſſity of abrogation, 
Scatce an Engliſhman who dces not almoſt every 
day of his life offend with impunity againſt ſome ex- 
preſs law, and for which, in a certain conjuncture 
of circumſtances, he would not receive puniſhment. 
Gaming houſes, preaching at, prohibited places, al: 
fembled crowds, nocturnal amuſements, public 
ſhows, and an hundred other inſtances, are forbid 
and frequented. Theſe prohibitions are uleful; 


though it be prudent in their magiſtrates, and hap. 


py for their people, that they are not enforced, 
and none but the venal and renn attempt to 


en force them. 


The law, in this caſe, like an indulgent parent, 
ſtill keeps the rod, though the child is ſeldom cor- 
rected. Were thoſe pardoned offences to riſe into 
enormity, were they likely to obſtr uct the happineſs 
of ſociety, or endanger the ſtate, it is then that juſ- 
tice would reſume her terrors, and puniſh thoſe 
faults ſhe bad ſo often overlooked with indulgence. 


It is to this ductility of the laws that an Engliſhman 


owes the freedom he enjoys ſuperior to others in a 


more popular government; every ſtep, therefore, 


the conſtitutien takes towards a Democratic form, 


every diminution of the legal authority, is, in fact, 


a diminution of the ſubject”: s freedom; but every 
attempt to render the government more popular, 


not only impairs natural liberty, but even will at 


laſt diſſolve the political conſtitution. 

Every . government ſeems calculated to 
laſt only for a time; it grows rigid with age; new 
laws are — and the old continue 155 for ce; 
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* 
the ſubjects are oppreſſed; burthened with a multi- 
plicity of legal injunctions ; there are none from 
whom to expect redreſs, and nothing but a ſtrong 
couvulſion in the ſtate can vindicate them into for- 
mer liberty. Thus the people of Rome, a few great 
ones excepted, found more real freedom under their 
emperors, though tyrants, than they had experienc- 
ed in the old age of the commonwealth, in which 
their laws were become numerous and painfub, in 
which new. laws were every day. enacting, aud the 
old ones executed with rigour. They even reſuſed 
to be reinſtated in their former prerogatives upon 
an offer made them to this purpoſe ; for they acu- 
ally found emperors the only means of ſeftening the 
rigours of their conſtitution, 8 5 

The conſtitution of England is at preſent. poſſeſſed 


of the ſtrength of its native oak, and the flexibility 


of the bending tamariſk ; but ſhould the people, at 
any time, with a, miſtaken zeal, pant after an una-, 


ginary freedom, and fancy that abridging monarchy 


was encreaſing their privileges, they- would be very 
much' miſtaken, ſince every jewel plucked from the 
crown of majeity would only be made uſe of as a 
bribe to corruption: it might enrich the few who 
ſhared it among them, but would, in fact, impover- 
in de public; RN” 


< 


As the Roman ſenators, by flow and imperceptible 


degrees, became maſters of the people, yet {till flat- 


tering them with a ſhew of ſrecdom, While them- 


lelves only were free; ſo iti is poſſible for a body of 


men, while they ſtand up for privileges, to grow in- 
to an exuberance-of power themſelves, and the pub- 


lic become actually dependent, while ſome of its in- 
1732 | ] | 18 - 
dividuals only govern, 13 5 


If then, my iriend, there ſhould in this country ” 
ever be on the tirone. a king, who, through good 
nature or: age, ſhould give up the ſmalleſt part of 
his preragative to the people, if there ſhould come 
a miniſter - of merit and popularity—tvt 1 have 
room for no more. Adieu. Y 
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To the ſame. 


SI was yeſterday ſeated at breakfaſt, over 2 

A penſive diſh of tea, my meditations were inter. 
rupted by my old friend and companion, who in. 
troduced a ſtranger, drefled pretty much like him. 
ſelf. The gentleman made ſeveral apologies for 
his. viſit, begged of me to impute his intruſion to 
the ſincerity of his reſpect, and the warmth of 
his curioſity. ee N b | 
As I am very ſuſpicious of my company, when 1 
find them very civil without any apparent reaſon, 1 
anſwered the ſtranger's careſſes at firſt with re. 

| _ferve;; which my friend perceiving, inſtantly let me 
| | Fadge, viſitant's trade and character, aſking Mr, 


* 


Fudge, whether he had lately publiſhed any thing 
*new ? I now conjectured that my gueſt was no o- 
ther than a bookſeller, and his anſwer confirmed 
my ſuſpicions. e 
% Excuſe me, fir, ſays he, it is not the ſeaſon; 
books have their time as well as cucumbers. I 
would no more bring out a new work in ſummer, 
than I would fell pork in the dog-days. Nothing 
my way goes off in ſummer, except very light goods 
indeed. A review, a magazine, or a ſeſſions- paper, 
may amuſe a ſummer reader; but all our ſtock of 
value we reſerve for a ſpring and winter trade. 
I muſt confeſs, ſir, ſaid I, a curioſity to know 
- whatyou call a valuable ſtock, which can only bear 
a winter peruſal.” Sir, replied the book ſeller, 
it is not my way to cry up my own goods; bus, with- 
out exaggeration, 1 will venture to ſhew with any 
of the trade; my books. at leaſt have the peculiar 
advantage of being always new and it is my way 
to clear off my old to the trunk-· makers every feaſon. 


I 


L 


1 have ten new title- pages now about me, which 


only want books to be added to make them the 


fineſt things in nature. Others may pretend io di- 


rect the vulgar ; but that is not my way; I] always 


let the vulgar direct me; wherever popular cla- 
mour ariſes, I always echo the million, For in- 
{tance, ſhould the people in general fay, that ſuch 


a man is a rogue, | initantly give orders to ſet him 


down 1n print a villain, Thus every man buys the 
book, not to learn new ſentiments, but to have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his own reflected.” “ But, fir, 


interrupted I, you ſpeak as if you yourſelf wrote - 


the books you publiſh ; may I be fo bold as to aſk a 
ſight of ſome of thoſe intended publications, which 
ace ſhortly to ſurpriſe the world!?“ *“ As to that 
fir, replied the talkative bookſeller, I only draw 
out the plans myſelf ; and though I am very cauti- 
ous of communicating them to any, yet, as in the 
end ] have a favour to aſk, you ſhall ſee a few of 
them. Here fir, here they are, diamonds of the 


clergyman's art of placing patches regularly, with a 


diflertation on the different manner of ſmiling with- 


out diſtorting the face. Item, the whole art of love 


8 


mad e perfectly eaſy, by a broker of Change-Alley. 
Item, the proper manner of cutting black- lead pen- 
cils, and making crayons, by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of ***, Item, the muſter-maſter-genera], 
or the review of reviews—'“ Sir, cried J, inter- 
rupting him, my curiofity with regard to the title- 
pages is ſatisfied ; I ſhould be glad to ſee ſome long 


firſt water, I aflure you. Imprimis, a tranſlation of 
feveral medical precepts for the uſe of ſuch phyſici- 
ans as do not underſtand Latin. Item, the young 


er manuſcript, an hiſtory or an epic poem.” — 


i Bleſs me, cries the man of induſtry, now you 

peak of an epic poem, you ſhall ſee an excellent 

arce. Here it is; dip into it where you will, it 

will be found replete with true modern humour. 

Strokes, ſir, it is filled with ſtrokes of wit and ſatire 
| R 2 : | 
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in every line.“ “ Do you call theſe daſhes of the 
pen ſtrokes, replied I, for I muſt confeſs 1 can ſee 
no other?“ “ And pray, ſir, returned he, what 
do you call them ? Do you ſee any thing now a-days 


that is not filled with {trokes—and daſhes ?—Sir, a 


well placed daſh makes half the wit of our writers 
of modern humour. I bought, laſt ſeaſon, a piece 
that had no other merit upon earth than nine hun— 
dred and ninety-five breaks, ſeventy-two ha ha's, 
three good things, and a garter. And yet it play- 
ed off, and bounced, and cracked, and made more 
ſport than a firework.” ““ J fancy then, fir, you 
were a conſiderable gainer ?* „It mult be owned 
the piece did pay; but upon the whole, I cannot 
much boait of laſt winter's ſucceſs; I gained by 
two murders, but then I loſt by an ill timed charity 
Jermon. I was a conſiderable ſufferer by My Direct 
Road to an Eſtate, but the Infernal Guide brought 
me up again. Ah, fir, that was a piece tonched 
off by the hands of a maſter, filled with good things 


from one end to the other. The author had nothing 


but the jeſt in view; no dull moral lurking beneath, 
nor illl- natured ſatire to ſour the readers good hu- 
mour ; he wiſely conſidered, that moral and hu- 
mour at the ſame time were quite overdoing the bu- 
ſineſs.” To what purpoſe was the book then 
Publiſhed ? cried J.“ “Sir, the book was publiſhed 
in order to be fold ; and no book fold better, except 
the criticiſms upon it, which came out ſoon after. 
Of all kinds of writing that goes off beſt at preſent ; 


and Igenerally faſten a criticiſin upon every ſelling 


book that is publiſhed. 8 . 8 
e ] once had an author, who never left the leaſt 


opening for the critics: cloſe was the word, always 


very right and very dull, ever on the ſafe fide of an 
argument; yet, with all his qualifications; incapable 
of coming into favour. I ſoon perceived that Bis 
| bent was for criticiſm ; and as he was good for no- 
thing elſe, ſupplied him with pens and paper, and 
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planted him at the beginning of every month, as a 
cenſor on the works of others. In thort, I found 
him a treaſure ; no merit could efcape him ; but 
what is moſt remarkable of all, he ever wrote beſt 
and bittereſt when drunk,” But are there not 
ſome works, {interrupted-1,) that from the very 
manner of their compoſition mutt be exempt. from 
criticiſm ; particularly ſuch as profeſs to diſregard 
its laws. There is no work whyutſoever but he 
can criticiſe, (replied the bookſeller,) even though 
you wrote in Chineſe he would have a pluck at you. 
Suppoſe you ſhould rake it into your head to publiſh 
a book, let it be a volume of Chineſe letters for in- 
fiance : write how you will, he ſhall ſhew the world 


you could have written better. Should you, with 


the moit local exactneſs, ſtick to the manners and 
cuſtoms of the country from whence you came; 
ſhould you confine yourſelf to the narrow limits of 
eaſtern knowledge, and be perfectly ſimple, and 


perfectly natural, he has then the ftrongeit reaſon 


to exclaim—he may, with a ſneer, ſend you back to 
China for readers. He may obſerve, that after the 
firſt or ſecond letter, the iteration of the ſame ſim- 


plicity is inſupportably tedious ; but the worſt of 


all is, the public, in ſuch a caſe, will anticipate his 
cenſures, and leave you, with all your uninſtructive 
ſimplicity, to be mauled at diſcretion.” _ 
Les, (cried I,) but in order to avoid his indig- 
nation, and what I ſhould fear more, that of the 
public, I would, in ſuch a caſe, write with all the 
knowledge I was maſter of, As I am not poſſeſſed 
of much learning, at leaſt I would not ſuppreſs what 
little I had; nor would I appear more ſtupid than 
nature made me.“ Here then, cries the bookſel- 
ler, we ſhould have you entirely in our power; un- 
natural, uneaſtern; quite out of character; erro- 
neouſly ſenſible, would be the whole cry: fir, we. 


ſhould then hunt you down like a rat.“ Headof 


my father! (ſaid I,) ſure there are but two ways; 
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the door muſt either be ſhut or it muſt be open. 
muſt either be natural or unnatural.” „ Be what 
« you will, we ſhall criticiſe you, (returned the book. 
ſeller,) and prove you a dunce in ſpite of your teeth. 
But fir, it is time that I ſhould come to buſineſs, | 
have juſt now in tlre preſs an hiſtory of China, and 
if you will but put your name to it as the author, [| 
ſhall repay the obligation with gratitude.” © What, 
fir, (replied I,) put my name to a work which I have 
not written ! Never, while I retain a proper reſpect 
for the public and myſelf,” The bluntneſs of my 
reply quite abated the ardour of the bookſeller's 
converſation, and after about half an hour's diſa- 
greeable reſerve, he, with ſome ceremony, took his 
leave and withdrew. Adieu. 2 
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LE N r N. 
: To the ſame. 


ö 1 all other countries, my dear Fum Hoam, the 
rich are diſtinguiſhed by tneir dreſs. In Perſia, 
China, and moſt parts of Europe, thoſe who are 
pofleſſed of much gold and filver put ſome of it up- 
on their cloaths, but in England, thoſe who carry 
much upon their cloaths, are remarked for having 
but little in their pockets. A tawdry outſide is re- 
garded as a badge of poverty, and thoſe who can 
ſit at home, and gloat over their thouſands in ſilent 
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ſatisfaction, are generally found. to do it in plain t 
cloaths. F e TE 48 B 
This diverſity ef thinking from the reſt of the * 
world, which prevails here, J was firſt at a loſs to fh 


-accountefor ; but am ſince informed, that it was in- 
troduced by an intercourſe between them and their 
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neighbours the French.; who, whenever they came 
in order to P wi thoſe iſlanders a viſit, were general- 
ly very well drefled, and very poor, daubed with 
Jace, but all the gilding on the outſide. By this 


means, laced cloaths have been brought ſo much in- 
to contempt, that at preſent even their mandarines 


are aſhamed of finery. 


I muſt own myſelf a convert to Engliſh implicity ; ; 
Iam no more for oſtentation of wealth than of learn- 
ing; the perſon who in company ſhould pretend to 
be wiſer than others, I am apt to regard as iViterate 
and ill. bred; the perſon whoſe cloaths are extremely 
fine, I am too apt to conſider as not being poſſeſſed 
of any ſuperiorny of fortune, but reſembling thoſe 
Indians, who are found to wear all the gold they 
have in the world in a bob at the noſe. 

I was late] , introduced into a company of the beſt 


| drefled men I have ſeen ſince my arrival. Upon 


entering the room, I was ſtruck with awe at the 
grandeur of the different dreſſes. That perſonage, 


thought I, in blue and gold, muſt be ſome emperor's 


ſon; that in green and ſilver, a prince of the blood; 

he in embroidered ſcarlet, a prime miniſter: all firſt 
rate noblemen, I ſuppoſe, and well looking noble- 
men too. I fat for ſome time, with that uneaſineſs 
which conſcious inferiority produces in the ingenuous 
mind, all. attention to their diſcourſe: however, 1 
found their converſation more vulgar than I could 


have expected from 1 of ſuch diſtinction: 


if theſe, thought 1 to myſelf, be 1 5 5 they are 
the moſt ſtupid princes | hu de ever converſed with; 
yet ſtill I continued to venerate their dreſs; for dreſs 
has a kind of mechanical influence on the mind. 

My friend in black indeed did not behave witli 


the ſame deference, but contradicted the fineſt of 


them all in the moſt peremptofy tones of contempt. 
But I had ſcarce time to wopder at the imprudence: 
of his conduct, when 1 found occaſion to be equally 
ſurpriſed at the abſurdity of theirs ; ; for, upon the 
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entry of a middle-aged man, dreſſed in a cap, and 
dirty ſhirt and boots, the whole circle ſeemed dimin- 
iſhed of their former importance, and contended why 
ſhould be firſt to pay their obeiſance to the ſtranger. 
They ſomewhat reſembled a circle of Kalinucs of. 
fering incenſe to a bear. _ 
| Eagerto know the cauſe of ſo much ſeeming con- 
tradiction, I whiſpered my friend out of the room, 
and. found that the auguſt company conſiſted. of no 
other than a_dancing-maſter, two fiddlers, and a 
third-rate actor, all aſſembled in order to wake a 
ſet at countrydances; and the middle-aged gentle. 
man, whom 1 ſaw enter, was a ſquire from the coun- 
try, and deſirous of learning the new manner of 
footing, and ſmoothing up the rudiments of his rural 
minuet. „ | | 
I was no longer ſurpriſed at the authority which 
my friend aſſumed among them, nay, was even 
diſpleaſed (pardon my eaſtern education) that he 
had not kicked every creature of them down ſtairs. 
„ What, ſaid I, {hall a ſet of ſuch paltry fellows 
dreſs themſelves up like ſons of kings, and claim e- 
ven the tranſitory reſpect of half an hour ? There 
mould be ſome law to reſtrain ſo manifeſt a breach 
of privilege ; they ſhould go from houſe to houſe, 
as in China, with the inſtruments of their profeſſion 
{rung round their necks ; by this means, we, might 
be able to diſtiuguiſh and treat them in a tile of be- 
coming contempt.“ © Hold, my friend, replied my 
companion, were your reformation to take place, as 
dancing: maſters and. fiddlers now / mimic gentlemen 
in apppearance, we ſhould then find our fine gentle- 
= men conforming to theirs. A beau might be intro- 
| duced to a lady of faſhion- with a ſiddlecaſe hanging 
at his neek by la red ribbon ;- and. inſtead H cane, 
might carry a fiddle ſtiek. Though to be as dull as 
a firſt⸗ rate dancing maſter might be uſed with pro- 
verbial juſtice; yet, dull asthe is, many a fine gen- 
tleman ſets him up as à proper ſtandard of polite- 
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nefs ; copies not MN the pert vivacity of his air, 
but the flat inſipidity of his converſation../ In Mort, 
if you make a law againft the dancing maſter's imitat- 
ing the fine gentleman, you ſhould with as much 
reaſon enact, that no fine gentleman ſhall imitate 
the dancing maſter.” 

After I had left my friend, I made towards home, 
reflecting as I went upon the difficulty of diſt in- 
guiſhing men by their appearance. Invited, how- 
ever, by the freſhneſs of the evening, 1 did not re- 
turn directly, but went tof@0ninate on 'w hat had 
paſſed in a public garden belonging to the city. 
Here, as I fat upon one of the benches, and felt 
the pleaſing ſympathy, which nature in bloom in- 
ſpires, a diiconſolate figure, who fat on the ether 


end of the ſear, ſeemed no way to enjoy the ſereni- 


ty of the ſeaſon. 

His dreſs. was miſerable being deſeription : : A 
thread bare coat of the rudeſt materials; a<ſhirr, 
though clean, yer extremely coarſe ; hair that ſeem- 
ed to have been long unconſcious of the comb ; and 
all the reſt of his equipage W with the 
marks of genuine poverty. 

As he continued to ſigh and teſtify every ſymptom 
of deſpair, I was naturally led, from a motive of 


humanity, to offer comfort and affiſtance. You 
know my heart, 'and that all who are miſerable 
may claim a place there. The penſive ſtranger at 


firft declined any converſation ; but at laſt, perceiv- 


ing a peculiarity in my accent and manner of thipk- 


ing, be began to unfold himſelf by degrees. : 
I now found that he was not ſo very miſerable as 
he at firſt appeared ; upon my offering him a ſmall 


piece of money, he refuſed my favour, yet 47mg | 


appearing dif) pleaſed at my intended generoſity. 


is true, he ſometimes interruvted the ( 


with a ſigh; and talked pathetically of neglectec 
merit: yet ill T could perceive a ſerenity in his 
countenance, that, upon a cloſer inſpection, — 


inward content. 
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Upon a W in the converſation, I was going to 
take my leave, when he begged I would favour him 
with my company home to ſupper. I was ſurpriſed 
at ſuch a demand from à perfon of his appearance ; 
but willing to indulge curioſity, I accepted his in- 
vitation ; and, though I felt ſome repugnance at 
being ſeen with one who appeared ſo very wr etched, 
went along with {ſeeming alacrity. 

Still as be approached nearer home, nis good hu- 
mour bc patient ſeemed to encreaſe. At laſt 
he ſtopped, not at gate of an hovel, but of a 
magnificent palace! When I caſt my eyes upon all 


the ſumptuous elegance which every where preſented 0 


upon entering, and then when looked at my ſeem- 
ingly miſerable conducter, I could ſcarce think that 
all this finery belonged to him; yet in fact it did. 


Numerous ſervants ran through the apartments with | 


ſilent affiduity ; ſeveral ladies of beauty, and mag- 
nificently dreſled, came to welcome his return ; a 
moſt elegant ſupper was provided; in ſhort, Ifonnd 
the perſon, whom a little before I had ſincerely 1 pi- 
tied, to be in reality a moſt refined epicure One 


who courted contempt abroad, in order 10 feel with 


keener guſt the pleaſure of e at home. 
An. i=» | 
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From the fone. 


pv often have we admired the 1 of 
Europe ! That ſtrength of thinking, that deli- 
cacy of imagination, even beyond the efforts of the 
Chineſe themſelves; How were we enraptured 
with thoſe bold * which ſent every ſentiment 
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with force to the heart! How have we ſpent whole 
days together, in learning thoſe arts by which Eu- 
ropean writers got within the pathons, and led the 
reader as if by enchantment ! 

But though we have learned moſt of the rhetori- 

cal figures of the laſt age, yet there ſeems to be 
bone or two of great ule here, which have not yet 
| travelled to China. The figures I mean are called 
' Bawdy and Pertne/i + none are more faſhionable; 

none ſo ſure of admirers; they are of ſuch a nature, 
thatthe mereſt blockhead, by a proper uſe of tliem, 
ſhall have the reputation of a wit : they lye level to 
the meaneſt capacities, and addreſs thoſe paſſions 
which all have, or would be aſhamed to diſown. 

It has been. obſerved, and 1 believe with ſome 
truth, that it is very difficult for a dunce to obtain 
the reputation of a wit; yet, by the aſſiſtance of 
the figure Bawdy, this may be eaſily effected, and 
a bawdy blockhead often paſles for a fellow of 
ſmart parts and pretenſions. Every object in na- 
ture helps the jokes forward, without ſcarce any 
| effort of the imagination. If a lady ſtands, ſome- 
thing very good may be ſaid upon that; if ſhe hap- 
pens to fall, with the help of a little faſhionable pru- 
riency, there are forty fly things ready on the occa- 
ſton. But a prurient jeſt has always been found to 
give moſt pleaſure to a few very old gentlemen, 
who, being in ſome meaſure dead to other ſenſa- 
tions, feel the force of the alluſion with double vio 
lence on the organs of riſibility. | 
An author who writes in this manner is:general- 

ly ſure, therefore, of having the very old and im- 
potent among his admirers ; for theſe he may pro- 
perly:be ſaid to write, and from theſe he ought to 
expect his reward, his works being often a very 
proper ſuccedaneum to cantharides or an alia.etidn 
pill. His pen ſhould be conſidered in tlie ſame light 
as the ſquirt of an apethecary, both. being directed 
at the ſame generous end. : = 

| | S 
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But though this manner of writzug be perfectly 
adapted to the taſte of gentlemen and Jadies of 
faſhion here, yet ſtill it deſerves greater praiſe in 
being equally ſuited to the moſt vulgar apprehen. 
flons, The very ladies and gentlemen of Benin, 
or Cafraria, are in this reſpect tolerably polite, and 
might reliſh a prurient joke of this kind with criti. 
cal propriety ; probably, too, with higher guſt, as 
they wear neither breeches nor petticoats to inter- 
cept the application. | 
It is certain, I never could have expected the la. 
dies here, biafled as they are by education, capable 
at once of bravely throwing off their prejudices, and 


not only applauding books, in which this figure 


makes the only merit, but even adopting it in their 
own converſation. Yet ſo it is, the prety innocents 
now carry thoſe' books openly in their hands, which 

formerly were hid under the cuſhion ; they now 
liſp their double meanings with ſo much grace, and 


talk over the raptures they beſtow with ſuch little. | 


reſerve, that I am ſometimes reminded of a cuſtom 
among the entertainers in China, who think it a 
piece of neceſſary breeding to whet the appetites of 
their gueſts, by letting them ſmell dinner in the 
Kitchen before it is ſerved up to table. 

The veneration we have for many things entirely 
proceeds from their being carefully concealed, 
Were the idolatrous Tartar permitted to lift the 
veil which keeps his idol from view, it might be 
a certain method to cure his future ſuperſtition ; 
with what a noble ſpirit of freedom, therefore, muſt 
that writer be poſſeſſed, who bravely paints things 

as they are, who lifts the veil of modeſty, who dil- 
plays the moſt hidden receſſes of the temple, and 
ſhews the erring people, that the object of their 
views is either perhaps a mouſe or a monkey: | 

However, though this figure be-at preſent ſo much 
in faſhion ; though the profeflors of it are ſo wuch 
careſled by the great, thoſe perfect judges of litera- 
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ry excellence; yet it is confeſſed to be only a revi- 
val of what was once faſhionable here before. 
There was a time, when, by this very manner of 


Vriting, the gentle Tom Durfey, as I read; in En- 


glith authors, acquired his great reputation, and 
became the favourite of a king. £3] | 

The works of this original genius, though they 
never travelled abroad to China, aud ſcarce have 
reached poſterity at home, were once found upon 
every faſhionable toilet, and made the ſubject of 
polite, I mean very polite converſation. ** Has 
your Grace ſeen Mr, Durfey's laſt new thing, the 
Oylet Hole? A moſt facetious piece. Sure, my 
Lord, all the world muſt have ſeen it: Durfey is 
certainly the moſt comical creature alive, It is im- 
poſſible to read his things and live, Was there ever 
any thing ſo natural and pretty, as when the Squire 
and Bridget meet in the cellar : and then the difh. 


cult ies they both; find in broachin g the beer barrel 


are ſo ingenious: We have certainly nothing of 
this kind in the language. In this manner they 
yt then, and in this manner they ſpeak now ; 
or though the ſucceflor of Durfey does not excel 
bim in wit, the world muſt confeſs he out-does him 


in obſcenity. 


There are ſeveral very dull fellows, who, by a 
few mechanical helps, ſometimes learn to become 
extremely brilliant and pleaſing ; with a little dex- 
terity in the management of the eye brows, fingers, 
and noſe, By imitating a cat, a ſow and a pig; by 
a loud laugh, and a flap on the fhonlder, the mott 
ignorant are furniſhed out ſor converſation. But 


the writer finds it impoſſible to throw his winks, his 


ſhrugs, or his attitudes upon paper; he may bor- 
row {ome alliſtance, indeed, by printing his face 
at the title page; but without wit, to pals for a 
man of ingenuity, no cther mechanical help bur 
downright obſcenity will ſuffice. By ſpeaking to 
lome peculiar ſenſations, we are always ſure ct cx- 
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citing laughter; for the jeſt does not lie in the v riter, 
but in the ſubject. . | 

But Bawdy is often helped on by another figure 
Called Pertne/7 ; and few indeed are found to exce! 
in one that are not pofleſſed of the other. 

As in common converſation, the beſt way to make 
the audience laugh, is by firſt laughing yourſelf; 
ſo in writing, the propereſt manner is to thew an at- 
rempt at humour, which will paſs upon molt for hu. 
mour in reality. To affect this, readers muſt be treat- 
ed with the moſt perfect familiarity : in one page 
the author is to make them a low bow, and in the 
next to pull them by the noſe : he muſt talk in rid- 
dles, and then ſend them to bed, in order to dream 
for the folution. He muft ſpeak of himſelf and his 
chapters, and his manner, and what he would be at, 
and his own importance, and his mother's import- 
_ ance, with the moſt unpitying prolixity: now and 

then teſtifying his contempt for all but himſelf; 
_ tiling without a jeſt, and without wit poſſeſſing 
ere. Adien. | 


LE X Þ M0 > Hob08. 
From the fame. 


THOUGH naturally penfive, yet J am fond of 
gay company, and take every opportunity of 
thus diſmifling the mind from duty. From this mo- 
tive Jam often found in the centre of a crowd, 
and wherever pleaſure is to be fold, am always a 
. purchaſer. In thoſe places, without being remark- 
ed by any, I join in whatever goes forward, work 
my paſſion into a ſimilitude of frivolous earneſt neſs, 
ſhonr as they ſhout, and condemn as they happen to 
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diſapprove. A mind thus ſunk fr a while below 


3 its natural ſtandard, is qualified for ſtronger flights, 
| . as thoſe firſt retire who would ſpring forward with 


4 


reater vigour. | 0 2 

Attracted by the ſerenity of the evening, my 
friend and I lately went to gaze upon the company 
in one of the public walks ncar the city. Here we 
ſauntered together for ſome time, either praiſing the 
beauty of ſuch as were handſome, or the drefles of 
ſuch as had nothing elſe to recommend them. We 
had gone thus deliberately forward for ſome time, 


when, ſtopping on a ſudden, my friend caught me 


by the elbow, and led me out of the public walk : 


| - Tcould perceive, by the quickneſs of his pace, and 


by his frequently looking behind, that he was at- 
tempting to avoid ſomebody who followed ; we 
now turned to the right, then to the left ; as we 
went forward, he'ſtill went faſter, but in vain ; 
the perſon, whom he attempted to eſcape, hunted 
us through every doubling, and gained upon us 


each moment; ſo that at laſt we fairly ſtood ſtill, 


reſolving to face what we could not avoid. 

Our purſuer ſoon came up, and joined us with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. “ My dear 
Drybone, cries he, ſnaking my friend's hand, where 
have you been hiding this half a century? Pofi- 
tively I had fancied you were gone down to culti- 
vate matrimony and your eſtate in the country.“ 


During the reply, I had an opportunity of ſurvey- 
ing the appearance of our new companion; his 


hat was pinched up with a peculiar ſmartneſs ; his 
looks were pale, thin, and ſharp ; round his neck 


he wore a broad black ribbon, and in his boſom a 


buckle ſtudded with glaſs ; his coat was trimmed- 
with tarniſhed twiſt ; he wore by his fide a ſword 
with a black hilt; and his ſtockings of ſilk, though 
newly waſhed, were grown yellow by long ſervice, 


TI was ſo much engaged with the peculiarity of his 


dreſs, that I attended only to the latter part of my 
Ny 82 
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friend's reply, in which he complimented Mr. 

Tibb's on the taſte of his cloaths, and the bloom in 

his countenance. * Pſha, Pſha, Will, cried tlie 
figure, no more of that if you love me; you know 
I hate flattery,-on my ſoul 1 do ; and yet to be 
ſure, an intimacy with the great will improve one's 
appearance, and a conrſe of veniſon will facten ; 
and yet faith J deſpiſe the great as much as you 
do; but there are a great many damned honeſt fel- 
lows among them; and we mult not quarrel with 
one half, becauſe the other wants weeding. If 
they were all ſuch as my Lord Mudler, one of the 
molt good-natured creatures that ever ſqueezed a le. 
mon, I ſhould myſelf be among the number of their 
admirers. I was yeſterdy to dine at the Dutcheſs 
of Piccadilly's ; my lord was there. Ned, ſays he to 
me, Ned, ſays he, I'll hold gold to filver ] can tell 
where you were poaching laſt night. Poaching, my 
Jord, ſays I ; faith you have miſled already; for 1 


Htaid at home, and Jet the girls poach for me. 


That's my way: Itake a fine woman as ſome ani. 
mals do their prey; ſtand ſtill, and ſwoop, they 
fall into my mouth,” 5 

Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow, cried my 
companion, with looks of infinite pity ; I hope 
your fortune is as much improved as your under- 
{tanding in ſuch company ? © Improved, replied 
"the other, you ſhall know,—but let it go no farther, 
La great ſecret, — five hundred a-year to begin 
with. My Jord's word of honour for it—his 
lordſhip took me down in his own chariot yeſterday, 
and we had a tete-a-tete dinner in the country, 
where we talked of nothing elſe.” © I fancy you 
forgot fir, cried J, you told us but this moment of 
your dining yeſterday in town.“ „Did 1 ſay ſo, 
replied he coolly ; to be ſure, if 1 ſaid fo, it was jo. 
 — Dined in town; egad now I do remember I did 
dine in town; but I dined in the country too; for 
you muſt know, my boys, I eat Wo dinners, By the 


1 


bye I am grown as nice as the devil in my eating. 
Jill tell you a pleaſant affair about that; we were a 
ſelect party of us to dine at lady Grogram's, an af- 
fected piece; but let it go no further, a ſecret : 
| well, there happened to be no aflafetida in the 
fſauce to a turkey; upon which ſays I, I'll hold a 
thouſand guineas, and ſay done firſt, that—But, 
dear Drybone, you are an honeſt creature, lend me 
half a crown for a minute or two, or ſo, juſt till 
But hark ye, aſk me for it the next time we meet, or 
it may be twenty to one but I forget to pay you.“ 
When he left us, our converſation naturally 
turned upon ſo extraordinary a character. His very 
dreſs, cries my friend, is not Jeſs extraordinary than 
his conduct. If you meet him this day you find 
him in rags, if the next in embroidery, With thoſe 
perſons of diſtinction of whom he talks ſo familiarly, 
he has ſcarce a coffee- houſe acquaintance. However, 
both for the intereſt of ſociety, and perhaps for his 
own, heaven has made him poor, and while all the 
| world perceive his wants, he fancies them concealed 
from every eye. An agreeable companion, becauſe 
he underſtands flattery ; and all muſt be pleaſed 
with the firſt part of his converſation, though all are 
ſure of its ending with a demand on their purſe. 
While his youth countenances the Jevity of his con- 
duct, he may thus earn a precarious ſubſiſtence, 
but when age comes on, the gravity of which is in- 
compatible with buffoonery,then will he find himſelf 
forſaken by all. Condemned, in the decline of life, 
to hang upon ſome rich family whom he once deſ- 
piſed, there to undergo all the ingenuity of ſtudied 
contempt, to be employed only as a ſpy upon the 
ſervants, or a bug bear to frighten the children into 
obedience. Adieu. ER oa” 
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L. B. T. T E N EI. 
To the ſame, 


1 AM apt to fancy I have contracted a new acquaint- 
ance, whom it will be no eaſy matter to ſhake of. 
My little beau yeſterday overtook me again in. one 
of the public walks, and flapping me on the thou]. 
der, ſaluted me with an air of the moſt perfect fa- 
miliarity. His dreſs was the ſame as uſual, except 
that he had more powder in his hair, wore a dirtier 
ſhirt, a pair of temple ſpectacles, and his hat under 
his arm. "FS 
As I knew him to be an harmleſs, amuſing little 
thing, I could not return his ſmiles with any degree 
of ſeverity ; ſo we walked forward on terms of the 
utmoſt intimacy, and in a few minutes diſcuſlec all 
the uſual topics preliminary to particular converſa- 
tion. re ha 5 e | 
The oddities that marked his character, however, 
ſoon began to appear; he bowed to ſeveral well 
drefied perſons, who, by their manner of returning 
the compliment, appeared perfect ſtrangers. At 

Intervals he drew ont a pocket book, ſeeming to 
take memorandums before all the company, with 
much importance and aſſiduity. In this manner he 
led me through the length of the whole walk, fret- 
ting at his abſurdities, and fancying myſelf laughed 
at, not Jeſs than him, by every ſpectator. 

When we were got to the end of our proceſſion, 
cc Blaſt me, (cries he, with an air of vivacity,) 1 
never ſaw the park ſo thin in my life before; there's 
no company at all to day. Not a fingle face to be 
ſeen.” No company, interrupted I, peeviſhly ; no 
company where there is ſuch a crowd? why, man, 


there's too much. What are the thouſands that 


have been laughing at us, but company? Lord, my 


] 
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dear, returned he, with the utmoſt good humour, 


you ſeem immenſely chagrined : but, blaſt me, 


when the world laughs at me, I laugh at the world, 
and ſo. we are even, My Lord Tripp, Bill Squaſh 


the Creolian, and I, ſometimes make a party at be- 


ing ridiculous ; and ſo we fay and do a thouſand 
things for the jJoke-ſake. But I ſee you are grave, 
and if you are tor a fine, grave, ſentimental compa- 
nion, you ſhall dine with me and my wife to day, I 
mult inſiſt on't ; I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, a 
lady of as elegant qualifications as any in nature; 
the was bred, but that's between ourſelves, under 
the inſpection of the counteſs of All-night. A charm- 
ing body of voice, but no more of that, ſhe ſhall 
give us a ſong. You ſhall ſee my little girl too, Ca- 
rolina-Wilhelmia Amelia Tibbs, a ſweet pretty 
creature; I deſign her for my lord Drumſtick's eldeſt 
ſon; but that's in friendſhip, let it go no further; 
ſhe's but ſix years old, and yet ſhe walks a minuet, 


and plays on the guittar immenſely already. I in- 


tend ſhe ſhalt be as perfect as poſhble in every ae- 
compliſhment. In the firſt place, I'll make her a 
ſcholar ; I'll teach her Greek mylelf, and learn that 
language purpoſely to inſtruct her; but let that be 
a ſeeret.“ 's | 

Thus ſaying, without waiting for a reply, he took 
me by the arm and hauled me along. We pafted 
through many dark alleys and winding ways; for, 
from ſome motives to me unknown, he ſeemed to 
have a particular averſion to every frequented ſtreet ; 
at laſt, however, we got to the door. of a diſmal 
looking houſe, in the outlets of the rown, where he 


informed me, he choſe to reſide for the benefit of 


the air. | 
We entered the lower door, which ever ſeemed 
to lie moſt hoſpitably open; and I began to aſcend 
an old ſtair-caſe, when, as he mounted to ſhew me 
the way, he demanded whether I delighted in proſ- 
pects; to which anſwering in the affirmative; 
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«© Then, (ſays he,) I ſhall ſhew you one of the mot 
charming in the world out of my windows; we ſhall 
ſee the ſhips failing, and the whole country for 
twenty miles round, tip top, quite high. My lord 
Swamp would give ten thouſand guineas for iuch a 
one; but, as I ſometimes pleaſantly tell him, I al. 
ways love to keep my proſpects at home, that my 
friends may ſce me the oftener.“ | 

By this time we were arrived as high as the ſtairs 
would permit us to aſcend, till we came to what he 
was facetiouſly pleaſed to call the firſt floor down 
the chimney ; and knocking at the door, a voice 
from within demanded, who's there? My conductor 
_ anſwered, that it was him: but this not ſatisfying 
the queriſt, the voice again repeated the demand : 
to which he anſwered louder than before ; and now 
the door was opened by an old woman with cautious 
reluctance. e | 
When we were got in, he welcomed me to his 
Houſe with great ceremony, and turning to the old 
woman, aſked where was her lady ? „“ Good troth, 
replied ſhe, in a peculiar dialect, ſhe's waſhing your 
twa ſhirts at the next door, becaule they have taken 
an oath againſt lending out the tub any longer.” 
« My two ſhirts, (cries he in a tone that faultered 
with confuſion,) what does the ideot mean?“ „ 
ken what I mean well enough, (replied the other,) 
ſhe's waſhing your twa ſhirts at the next door, be- 
cauſe . Fire and fury, no more of thy ſtupid 
explanations, (cried he,) go and inform her we hase 
got company. Were that Scotch hag to be ror ever 
in my family, ſhe would never learn politeneſs, nor 
forget that abſurd, poiſonous accent of her's, or teſ- 
tify the ſmalleſt ſpecimen of breeding or high life; 
and yet it is very ſurpriſing too, as I had her from a 
parliament man, a friend of mine, fiom the high- 
lands, one of the politeſt men in the world; but 
that's a ſecret. | | 
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We waited ſome time for Mrs. Tibb's arrival, dur- 
ing which interval I had a full opportunty of ſur- 
veying the chamber and all its furniture: which 
conſiſted of four chairs, with old wrought bottoms, 
that he aſſured me were his wife's embroidery; 
a ſquare table that had been once japanned, a cra- 
dle in one corner, a lumbering cabinet in the other 
—a broken ſhepherdeſs, and a madarine without an 
head, were ſtuck over the chimney; and round the 
walls ſeveral paltry, unframed pictures, which, he 
obſerved, were all his own drawing: What do 


you think, fir, of that head in the corner, done in 


the manner of Griſon1 ! there's the true keeping in 
it; 'tis my own face, and though there happens to 
be no likeneſs, a counteſs offered me an hundred 


for its fellow; I refuſed her, for, hang it, that would 


be mechanical you know.” | 

The wife at laſt made her appearance, at once a 
flattern and a coquet ; much emaciated, but {till 
carrying the remains of beauty. She made twenty 
apologies for being ſeen in ſuch an odious diſhabille 
but hoped to be excuſed, as ſhe had ſtaid out all 
night at the gardens with the counteſs, who was 
exceſſively fond of the horns. And, indeed, my 
dear, added ſhe, turning to her huſband, his 
lordſhip drank your health in a bumper.” Poor 
E cries he, a dear good - natured creature, I 

now he loves me: but | hope, my dear, you have 


given orders for dinner; you need make no great 


preparations neither, there are but three ot us, 
ſomething elegant, and little will do; a turbot, an 


ortolan, or a——* Or what do you think, my dear, 
Interrupts the wife, of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, 
piping hot, and drefled with a little of my own 


ſauce.—“ The very thing, replies he, it will eat 
beſt with ſome ſmart bottled beer; but be ſure to 


let's have the ſauce his Grace was ſo fond. of. 1 


hate your immenſe loads of meat, that is country 


all over; extremely diſguſting to thoſe who are in 


the leaſt acquainted with high life.“ 
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By this time my curioſity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increaſe ; the company of tools may a; 
tirtt make us ſmile, but ar laſt never fails of render. 
ing us melancholy. I therefore pretended to recol. 
lect a prior engapement, and after having ſhewn 
my reſpect to the houſe, according to the faſhion 
of the Engliſh, by giving the old fervant a piece of 
money at the door, I took my leave; Mr. Tibbs 
aſſuring me, that dinner, if I ftaid, would be ready 
at leaſt in leſs than two hours, 
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From Fum Hoam, to Altangi, the diſcontented wanderer, 


HE diſtant ſounds of muſic, that catch new 

ſweetneſs as they vibrate through the long 
drawn valley, are not more pleaſing to the ear, 
than the tidings of a far dittant friend. 


J have juſt received two hundred of thy letters by 
the Ruffian caravan, deſcriptive of the manners of 


Europe. You have left it to geographers to deter- 
mine the ſite of their mountains, and extent of their 
lakes, ſeeming only employed in diſcovering the 
genius, the government, and diſpoſition of the peo- 


tions of your mind upon whatever occurs, rather 
than a detail of your travels from one building to 
another; of your taking a draught of this ruin, or 
that obelitk ; of paying ſo many Tomans for this 
commodity, or laying up a proper ſtore for the 
paſſage of ſome new wilderneſs. | N 

From your accounts of Ruſſia I learn, that this 
matien is again relaxing into priſtine: barbarity; 


In thoſe letters, I' perceive a journal of the opera- 
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known title of German, 
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at its great emperor wanted a life of ahundred years 
pou to bring about his vaſt deſign. A ſavage peo- 
ple may be reſembled to their own foreſts ; a few 
years are ſufficient to clear away the obſtructions to 
agriculture ; but it requires Many ere the ground 
acquires a proper degree of fertility ; the Ruſfians, 
attached to their ancient prejudices, again renew 
their hatred to ſtrangers, and indulge every former 
brutal exceſs. . So true it is, that the revolutions of 
wiſdom are flow and difficult; the revolutions of 
folly or ambition precipitate and eaſy. © We are 
not to be aſtoniſhed, (fays Confucius®) that the wiſe 
walk more ſlowly in their road to virtue, than fools 
in their paſſage to vice; ſince paſſion drags us along, 


while wiſdom only points out the way.” 


The German Empire, that remnant of the Majeſty 
of ancient Rome, appears from your accounts on 
the eve of diſſolution. The members of its vaſt body 
want every tie of government to unite them, and 
ſeem feebly held together only by their reſpect for 
an ancient inſtitution. The very name of country 
and countrymen, which in other nations makes one 
of the ſtrongeſt bonds of government, has been here 

or ſome time laid afide, each of its inhabitants 


* 


| ſeeming more proud of being called from the petty 


ſtate which gives them birth, than by the more well 

This government may be regarded in the light 
of a ſevere maſter, and a feeble opponent. The 
States, which are now ſubject to the laws of the Em- 
pre, are only watching a proper occaſion to fling off 
the yoke ; and thoſe which are become too power- 
ful to be compelled to obedience, now begin to think 
of dictating in their turn. The ſtruggles in this 


 * Though this fine maxim be not found in the Latin 
edition of the morals of C 5 yet we find it aſcrib- 
ed to bim by Le Comte, Etat preſente de la Chine, 
004% ͤ T8 6 
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ſtate are, therefore, not in order to preſerve, but 10 


deſtroy the ancient conſtitution ; if one fide ſucceeds 
the government muſt become deſpotic ; if the other, 
ſeveral ſtates will ſult without even nominal (yh. 
ordination ; but in ether caſe, the Germanic conſti. 
tution will be no more. | 

Sweden, on the contrary, though now ſeemingly 

a ſtrenuous aflertor of its liberties, is probably only 
haſtening on to deſpotiſm. Their ſenators, while 
they pretend to vindicate the freedom of the people, 
are only eſtabliſhing their own independence. The 
deluded people will, however, at laſt perceive the 
miſeries of an ariſtocratical government; they will 
perceive that the adminiſtration of a ſociety of men 
15 ever more painful than that of one only, They 
will fly from this moſt oppreſſive of all forms, where 
one fingle- member 1s capable of controling the 
whole, to take refuge under the throne, which will 
ever be attentive to their complaint. No people have 
everlongenduredan ariftocratical government, when 
they could apply elſewhere for redreſs, The lower 
orders of people may be enſlaved for a time by a 
number of tyrants, but upon the firſt opportunity, 
they will ever take a retuge in deſpotiſm or de- 
Bo, OI an FECT a ent = 
As the Swedt&s are making concealed approaches 
to deſpotiſm, the French, on the other hand, are im- 
perceptibly vindicating themſelves into freedom, 
When I conſider that thoſe, parliaments (the mem: 
bers of which are all created by the court, the pre- 
ſidents of which can act only by immediate direc- 
tion) preſume even to mention privileges and free 
dom, who, till of late, received directions from the 
throne with implicit humility ; when, this is con. 
ſidered, I cannot help fancying, that the genius of 


freedom has entered that kingdom in diſguiſe. If 


they have but three weak monarchs more, ſucceſhve- 
1y on the throne, the 'malk will be laid aſide, and 
the country will certainly once more be free. 


. E” 
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When I compare the figure which/ the Dutch 
make in Europe, with what they aſſume in Aſia, I 


am ſtruck with ſurpriſe. In Aſia, I find them the 


eat lords of all the Indian ſeas ; in Europe, the 
tmid inhabitants of a paltry tate. No longer the 
ſons of freedom, but of avarice; no longer aflertors 
of their rights by courage, but by me Arne 1 
fawning on thoſe who inſult them, and crouching 
under the rod of every neighbouring power, With- 
out a friend to ſave them in diſtreſs, and without 
virtue to ſave themſelves ; their government is poor, 
and their private wealth will ſerve but to invite 
ſome neighbouring invader. Fae oe A, 

1 long with. impatience for your letters from 
England, Denmark, Holland, and Italy ; yet why 
wiſh tor relations, which only, deſcribe new calami- 


ties, which ſhew that ambition and avarice are e- 


qually terrible in every region. Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hour, firſt Preſident 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in Ghina. 


HAVE frequently admired the manner of criti- 

eiſing in China, where the learned are aſſembled 
in a body to judge of every new publication ; to 
examine the merits of the work, without knowing 
the circumſtances. of the author, and'rhen to uſher 
it into the world with the proper marks of refpect 
or reprobation. N . | 
In England there are no ſuch tribunals erected ; 
but if a man-thinks proper to be a judge of genius, 
tew will be at the pains to-contradict his pretenſions. 
If any chuſe to be critics, it is but ſaying they are 


f 
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critics; and, from that time forward, they become 
inveſted with full power and authority over every 
caitiff who aims at their inſtruction or entertam ment. 
As almoſt every member of ſociety has, by this 
means, a vote in lite y tranſactions, it is no way 
ſurpriſing to find the rich leading the way here as in 
other common concerns in liſe, to ſee them either 
bribing the numerous herd of voters by their inte. 
reſt, or brow-beating them by their authority. 
A great man ſays at his table, that fuch a book j; 
no bad thing. Immediately the praiſe is carried of 
by five flatterers, to be difperſed at twelve different 
.coftee-houſes, from whence it circulates, ſtill im. 
proving as it proceeds, through forty-five houſes, 
here cheaper liquors are ſold ;' from thence it is 
carried away by the honeſt tradeſman to his own 
ſire-ſide, where applauſe is eagerly caught up by 
his wife and children, who have long been taught 
to regard his judgment as the ſtandard of perfecti- 
on. Thus, when we have traced a wide extended 
literary reputation up to its original ſource, we ſhall 
find it derived from ſome great man, who has per- 
haps received all his education and Engliſh from a 
tutor at Berne, or a dancing maſter at Picardie 
The Engliſh are a people. of good ſenſe ; and! 
am the more ſurpriſed to find them ſwayed in their 
opinions by men, who often, by their very educa- 
tion, are incompetent judges. Men, who being on- 
ly bred in affluence, ſee the world only on one fide, 
are ſurely improper judges of human nature; they 
may, indeed, deſcribe a ceremony, a pageant, or a 
ball but how can they pretend to dive into the 


ſecrets of the human heart, who have been nurſed 

up only in forms, and daily behold nothing but the 
{ame infipid adulation ſmiling upon every face 
Few of them have been bred in the beſt of ſchools, the 


_ ſchool of adverſity ; and by x hat il can learn, fewer 
Kill have been bred in any ſchool at all. 
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From ſuch a deſcription, one would think that a 
droning Duke, or a dowager Dutcheſs, was not pol- 
ſelled of more juſt pretenſions to taſte than perſons 
of leſs quality ; and yet, whatever the one or the 
other may Write or praiſe ſhall paſs for perfection, 


without farther examination. A nobleman has but 


to take pen, ink and paper, and write away through 


' three large volumes, and then ſign his name to the 


title page; though the whole might have been be- 
fore more diſguſting than his own rent-roll, yet 
ſigning bis name and title gives value to the deed ; 
title being alone equivalent to taſle, imagination, 
and genius. „„ . 

As ſoon as a piece, therefore, is publiſhed, the 
firſl queſtions are, Who is the author? Does he keep 
a coach? Where lies his eſtate? What ſort of a ta- 
ble does he keep? If he happens to be poor, and un- 
qualified for ſuch a ſcrutiny, he and his works fink 
into irremediable obſcurity ; and too late he finds, 
that having fed upon turtle is a more ready way to 
fame, than having digeſted Tully. 

The poor devil, againſt whom faſhion has ſet its 
face, vainly alledges that he has been bred in every 
part of Europe where knowledge was to be folds; 
that he has grown pale in the ſtudy of nature and 
himſelf; his works may pleaſe upon the peruſal, 
but his pretenſions to fame are entirely diſregarded ; 


hae is treated like a fidler, whoſe muſic, though liked, 


is not much praiſed, becauſe he lives by it; while a 
nde. performer, though the moſt wretched 
craper alive, throws the audience into raptures. 
The fidler indeed, may in ſuch a caſe conſole him- 
ſelf by thinking, that, while the other goes off with 
all the praiſe, he runs away with all the money : 


but here the parallel drops; for while the noble- 


man triumphs in unmerited applauſe, the author by 


_ Profeſſion ſeals off with—Nothing. 


The poor, . therefore, here, who draw their pens 
auxiliary to the laws of their country, muſt think 
es 1 | 5 | 0 
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themſelves very happy if they find, not fame, bi: 
forgiveneſs; and yet they are hardly treated: for 
as every country grows more polite,. the preſs be. 
comes more uſeful ; and writers become more ne- 
cellary, as readers are ſuppoſed to increaſe. In a 
poliſhed ſociety, that man, though in rags, who haz 
the power of enforcing virtue from the preſs, is of 
more real uſe than forty ſtupid brachmans, or bron. 
zes, or guebres, though they preached never ſo of- 
ten, never ſo loud, or never ſo long. That man, 
thaugh in rags, who is capable of deceiving even in- 
dolence into wiſdom, and who profeſſes amuſement, 
while he aims at reformation, is more uſeful in re- 
tined ſociety, than twenty cardinals with all their 
ſcarlet, and trickled out in all the fopperies of 
ſcholaſtic finery, | | FE 


b EX TEST 
To the ſame. 


A the man in black takes every opportunity of 
introducing me to ſuch company as may ſerve 
to indulge my F temper, or gratify my cu- 
rioſity, 1 was, by his influence, lately invited to a 
viſitation dinrer. To underſtand this term, yon 
mult know, that_it was formerly the cuſtom here, 
for the principal prieſts to. go about rhe country 
once a year, and examine upon the ſpot, whether 


thoſe of ſubordinate orders did rheir duty, or were 


qualified for the taſk ; whether their temples were 

kept in proper repair, or the laity pleaſed wiih their 

Son, ⁊ͤ es AG 
Though a viſitation of this nat 


re was very uſeful, 


yet it was found to be extremely troubleſome, and 
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for many reaſons utterly inconvenient; for as the 
principal prieſts were obliged to attend at court, in 
order to ſolicit preferment, it was impoſlible they 
could at the ſame time attend in the country, which 
was quite out of the road to promotion : if we add 
to this the gout, which has been time immemorial a 
clerical ditorder here, together with the bad wine, 
and ill drefled proviſions, that muſt infallibly be 
ſerved up by the way, it was not ſtrange that rhe 
cuſtom has been long diſcontmued. At preſent, 
therefore, every head of the church, inſtead of go- 
ing about to viſit his prieſts, is ſatisfied if his prieſts 
come in a body once a year to vifit him ; by this 
means the duty of half a year is diſpatched in a day. 
When aflembled, he aſks each in his turn, how they 
have behaved, and are liked ; upon which, thoſe 
who have neglected their duty, or are diſagreeable 
to the congregation, no doubt accuſe themfelves, 
and tell him all their faults, for which he tepri- 
mands them moſt ſeverely. Ee | 

The thoughts of being introduced into a compa- 
ny of philoſophers and learned men (for as ſuch I 
conceived them) gave me no ſmall pleaſure ; I ex- 
pected our entertainment would reſemble thoſe 
ſentimental banquets ſo finely deſcribed by Xeno- 

phon and Plato; I was hoping ſome Socrates would 
be brought in from the door, in order to harrangue 
upon divine love ; but as for eating and drinking, I 
had prepared myſelf to be diſappointed in that par- 
ticular, I was appriſed, that faſting and temper- 
ance were tenets ſtrongly recommended to profeflors 
of chriſtianity ; and I had ſeen the frugality and 
mortification-of the prieſts of the eaſt ; ſo that I ex- 
pected an entertainment where we ſhould have 
much reaſoning and little meat, Wt 

U ro being introduced, I 2 1 — no 
great ſigns of mortification in the faces or perſons 
e However, I imputed their florid 
looks to temperance, and their corpulency to a ſe- 
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dentary way of living. 1 ſaw ſeveral preparations 
indeed for dinner, but none for philoſophy. The 
company ſeemed to gaze upon the table with ſilent 
expectation ; but this I eaſily excuſed. Men of 
 witdom, thought I, are ever, ſlow of ipeech ; they 
deliver nothing unadviſedly. Sience, ſays Confu— 
cius, ir a friend that witl never betray. They are 
now probably inventing maxims, or hard ſayings, 
for their mutual inſtruction, when ſome one ſhall 
think proper to begin. | 


My curioſity was now wrought up to the higheſt 


pitch; I impatiently tyoked round to fee if any 
were going to interrupt the mighty pauſe ; when at 
laſt one of the company declared, that there was a 
_ ſow in his neighbourhood that farrowed fifteen pigs 
at a litter. This J thought a very prepoſterous be- 
ginning : but juſt as another was going to ſecond 
the remark, dinner was ſerved, which interrupted 
the converſation for that time. | TO 


The appearance of dinner, which conſiſted of a 
variety of diſhes; ſeemed to diffuſe new cheerful- 


neſs upon every face; ſo that I now expected the 


philoſophical converſation to begin, as they improv- 


ed in good humour. The principal prieſt, however, 
133 his mouth, with only obſerving, that the 
veniſon had not-been kept enough, though he had 
given ſtrict orders for having it killed ten days be- 
fore. I fear, continued he, it will be found to 
want the true healthy flavour ; you will find nothing 
of the original wildneſs in it.“ A-prieſt, who fat 


next him, having ſmelt it, and wiped his noſe, © Ah, 
my good lord, cries he, you are too modeſt, it is 


perfectly fine ; every body knows, that no body 


underſtands keeping yeniſon with your lordſhip.” 


* Ay, and partridges too, interrupted another; | 
never find them right any where elſe.” His lord- 
_ ſhip was going to reply, when a third took off the 
attention of the company, by recommending the 
pig as inimitable, ** ] fancy, my lord, continues 
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he, it has been ſmothered in its own blood,” „ It- 
it has been ſmothered in its blood, cried a facetions 
member, helping himſelf, we'll now fmother it in 
egg ſauce.” This poignant piece of humour pro- 
duced a long loud laugh, which the facetious brother 
obſerving, and now that he was in luck, willing to 
ſecond his blow, aflured the company he would tell 
them a good ſtory about that: As good a ſtory, - 
cries he, burſting into a violent fit of laughter him- 
ſelf, as ever you heard in your lives. There was a 
farmer in my pariſh, who uſed to ſup upon wild 
ducks and flummery; fo this farmer - Doctor Mar- 
rowfat, cries his lordſhip, interrupting him, give ane 
leave' to drink your health—ſo being fond of wild 
ducks and flummery Doctor, adds a gentleman. 

who ſat next him, let me adviſe you to a wing of this 
turk:y ;—fo this farmer being fond -H no, Doc- 
tor, which do you chuſe, white or red ſo being fond 
of wild ducks and flummery tale care of your 
band, ſir, it may dip in the gravey.” The Doctor, 
now looking round, found not a ſingle ExE diſpoſed 


to liſten ; wherefore, calling for a glaſs of wine, 


and wine, they may indulge their other appetites 


he gulped down the diſappointment and the tale in 
a ß ES IRS] 

The converſation now began to be little more 
than a rhapſody of exclamations; as each had pręt- 


ty well fatisfied his own appetite, he now found 


ſufficient time to preſs others. © Excellent, the ve- 
ry thing; let me recommend the pig, do but taſte 
the bacon ; never eat a better thing in my life; 
exquitite, delicious.” This edifying diſcourſe 
continued through three courſes, which laſted as 
many hours, till every one of the company were 
unable to ſwallow or utter any thing more. 7 
It is very natural for men who are abridged in 
one exceſs to break into ſome other. The clergy 
here, particularly thoſe who are advanced in years, 
think if they are abſtemious with regard to women 
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without cenſure, Thus ſome are found to riſe in 
the morning, only to a conſultation with their cook 


about diriner, and when that has been ſwallowed, 


make no other uſe of their faculties (if they have 
any) but to ruminate on the ſucceeding meal. 


A debauch in wine is even more pardonable than 


this, fince one glaſs inſenſibly leads on to another, 


and inſtead of ſating, whets the appetite. The 


progreflive ſteps to it are chearful. and ſeducing ; 
the grave are animated, the melancholy relieved ; 
and there is even claſſic authority to countenance 
the exceſs. But in eating, after nature is once ſatis- 


fied, every additional morſel brings ftupidity and 


diſtempers with it, and, as one of their own poets 

((( 1 
70e ſoul ſubſides, and wickedly inclines 

To ſeem but mortal, even in ſound dipines. 

Let me ſuppoſe, after ſuch a meal as this I have 
been deſcribing, while all the company are fitting 
in lethargie ſilence round the table, grunting under 
a load of ſoup, pig, pork and bacon ; let me ſup- 
pole; I ſay, ſome hungry beggar, with Jooks of 
want, Ferant, through one of the windows, and 
thus addreſſing the aflembly : „ Prithee, pluck 
thoſe napkins from your chins; after nature is ſa- 
tisfied, all that you eat extraordinary is my proper- 
ty, and I claim it as mine. It was given you in or- 
der to relieve, me, and not to oppreſs yourſelves. 
How can they comfort or - inſtruct others, who 

an ſcarce feel their own exiſtence, except from the 
unfavoury returns of an ill-digeſted meal? But 
though neither you, nor the cuſhions you fit upon, 
will hear me, yet the world regards the exceſſes of 


its teachers with a prying eye, and notes their con- 


duct with double ſeverity,” I know no other an- 
ſwer any one of the company could make to ſuch an 
expoſtulation, but this: Friend, you talk of our 
loſing a character, and being diſliked by the world; 
well, and ſuppoſing all this to be true, what then! 
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who cares for the world? We'll preach for the 
world, and the world ſhall pay us for preaching, 2 
whether we like each other or not.” e 
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From Hingpo, to Lien Chi Altangi, by the way of 
5 Moſcow, | 


VOU will probably be pleaſed to ſee my letter 
1 dated from Terki, a city which lies beyond the 
bounds of the Perſian empire: here, bleſſed with 
ſecurity, with all that is dear, I double my raptures, 
by communicating them to you; the mind ſympa- 
thizing with the erden of the body, my whole 
ſoul is dilate in gratitude, love and praiſe. 
et were my own happineſs all that inſpired my 
preſent joy, my raptures might juſtly, merit the im- 
ay, of ſelf-intereſt ; bur when i think that the 
beautiful Zelis is alſo free, forgive my triumph, 
when I boaſt of having reſcued trom captivity the 


* 


moſt deſerving object upon earth. 

You remember the reluctance ſhe teſtified at be- 
ing obliged to marry the tyrant ſhe hated. Her 
compliance at laſt was only feigned, in order to 
gain time to try ſome future means of eſcape. Dur- 
ing the interval between her promiſe and the in- 
tended performance of it, ſhe came undiſcovered 
one evening to the place where I generally retired 
after the fatigues of the day ; her appearance was 
like that of an ærial genius, when it deſcends to 
matter . comfart to undeſerved diſtreſs ; the mild 
luſtre of her eye ſerved to baniſh my timidity ;. her 
accents were ſweeter than the echo of ſome diſtant 
ſymphony. „ Unhappy ftranger, ſaid ſhe, in the 
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= may depend upon my future gratitude.” ! 
wed to the ground, and ſhe left me, filled with 
rapture and aitoniſhment. Night brought no reſt, 
nor could the enſuing morning calm the anxieties 
of my mind. I projected a thouſand methods for 
her delivery; but each, when ſtrictly examined, 
appeared impracticable ; in this uncertainty, the 
evening again arrived, and I placed myſelf on wy 
former ſtation, in hopes of a repeated viſit, After 
ſome ſhort expectation, the bright perfection again 
appeared; I bowed, as before, to the ground; 


when raifing me up, ſhe obſerved, that the time was 


not to be ſpent in uſeleſs ceremony; ſhe obſerved, 


that the day following was appoiuited for the cele- 


bration of her nuptials, and that ſomething was 10 
be done that very night for our mutual deliverance, 


1 offered, with the utmoſt humility, to purſue what- 
ever ſcheme ſhe ſhould direct; upon which ſhe 


ropoſed that inſtant to ſcale the garden wall, add- 
ing, that ſhe had prevailed upon a female ſlave, who 
was now waiting at the appointed place, to afſiſt her 
with a ladder, ; SE = 

Purſuant to this information, I led her trembling 
to the place appointed: but, inſtead of the ſlave 

we expected to ſee, Moſtadad himſelf was there a- 
waiting our arrival; the wretch in whom we con- 
fided, it ſeems, had betrayed our deſign to her ma!- 


ter, and he now ſaw the moſt eonvincing proofs of 


her information. He was juſt going to draw his ſa- 
bre, when a principle of avarice ſuppreſſed his fury, 
and he reſolved, after a ſevere chaſtiſement, to diſ- 
poſe of me to another maſter ; in the mean time, 
ordering me to be confined in the ſtricteſt manner, 


— 
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and next day to receive an hundred blows on the 
ſoles of my feet. | 


When the morning came, I was Jed ont in order 
to receive the puniſhment, which, from the ſeverity 
with which it is generally inflicted upon flaves, is 
worſe even than death, 

A trumpet was to be the ſignal for the ſolemniza- 
tion of the nuptials of Zelis, and for the infliction of 
my puniſhment. Each ceremony, to me equally 
dreadful, was juſt going to begin, when we were 
informed that a large party of Circaſhan Tartars 
had invaded the town, and were laying all in ruins. 
Every perſon now thought of ſaving himſelf ; I in- 
ſtantly unlooſed the cords with which 1 was bound, 
and ſeizing a ſcymitar from one of the ſlaves, who 
had not courage to reſiſt me, flew to the women's a- 
partment, where Zelis was confined, dreſſed out for 
the intended nuptials. I bade her follow me with- 
out delay ; and going forward, cut my way threugh 
eunuchs, who made but a faint reſiſtance. The 
whole city was now a ſcene of confiagration and 
terror ; every perſon was willing to ſave himſelf, 
unmindful of others. In this confuſion, ſeizing up- 
on two of the fleeteſt courſers in the ſtables of Moſ- 


Here, free from every apprehenſion of danger, 

we enjoy all thoſe ſatisfactions which are conſiſtent 
with virtue: though | find my heart, at intervals, 
give way to unuſual paſſions; yet ſuch is my admi- 


ration for my fair companion, that I loſe even ten- 
derneſs in diſtant reſpect. Though her perſon de- 
mands particular regard, even among the beauties 
of Circaſſia, yet is her mind far more lovely, How 
very different is a woman, who thus has cultivated 
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tution! Adieu. 


been reſtraine 
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her underſtanding, and been refined into delicacy 
of ſentiment, from the daughters of the eaſt, whole 

education is only formed to improve the perſon, 
and make them more tempting objects of proſti. 


| 
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From Hingpo, to Lien Chi Altangi, by the way of 
7 "''* Moſcow. F 


WHEN ſufficiently refreſhed after the fatigues of 
'VY . our er ging flight, my curioſity, which had 

by the appearance of immediate 
danger, now began to revive : I longed to know, by 
what diſtreſsful accidents my fair fugitive became a 
captive, and could not avoid teſtifying a ſurpfiſe, 
how ſo much beauty could be involved in the ca- 


lamities from whence ſhe had been ſo lately reſcued, 


Talk not of perſonal charms, cried ſhe, with emo- 
tion, ſince to them I owe every inis fortune: look 
round on the numberleſs beauties of the country 
where we are; and ſee how nature has poured its. 
charms upon every face, and yet by this profuſion 
heaven would ſeem to fhew how little it regards 
ſuch a bleſſing, ſince the gift is laviſhed upon a na- 
tion of proſtitutes. Ws x 

[ perceive you deſire to know my ſtor and your 


curioſity is not ſo great as my impatience to gratify 


it : I find a pleaſure in telling paſt misfortunes to 
any ; but when my deliverer is pleaſed with the 


relation, my pleaſure is prompted by duty. 


«© * I was born in a country far to the weſt, where 
the men are braver, and the women more fair than 


thoſe of Circaſſia; where the valour of the hero is 


T, ſtory beart a ſtriking ſimilitade to the real hi 
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guided by wiſdom, and where delicacy of ſentiment 
points the ſhafts of temale beauty. 1 was the only 


- daughter of an officer in the army, the child of his 


age, and, as he uſed fondly to expreſs it, the only 
chain that bound him to the world, or made his 
life pleaſing. His ſtation procured him an acquaint- 
ance with men of greater rank and fortune than 
himſelf; and his regard for me induced him to 
bring me into every family where he was acquaint- 
ed: thus I was early taught all the elegancies 
and faſhionable foibles of ſuch as the world calls 
lite, and though without fortune myſelf, was 
taught to deſpiſe thoſe who lived as if they were 
poor. „ 85 
« My intercourſe with the great, and my affectation 
of grandeur, procured me many lovers : but want of 
fortune deterred them all from any other views 
than thoſe of paſſing the preſent moment agreea- 
bly, or of meditating my future ruin, In every 
company 1 found myſelf addrefled in a warmer 
ſtrain of paſſion, than other ladies who were ſupe- 
rior in point of rank and beauty; and this J imput- 
ed to an excels of reſpect, which, in reality, pro- 
ceeded from very different motives. ; 
«Among the number of ſuch as paid me their ad- 
drefles, was a gentleman, a friend of my tather, 
rather in the decline of life, with nothing remark- 
able either in his perſon or addreſs to recommend 
him. His age, which was about forty, his fortune, 
which was moderate,and barely ſufficient to ſupport 
bim, ſerved to throw me off my guard; fo that I 
conſidered him as the only ſincere admirer I had. 
© Deſigning lovers in the decline of life are ever 


moſt dangerous. Skilled in all the weuknefles of 


the ſex, they ſeize each favorable opportunity, and 
by having leſs paſſion than youthful admirers, have 


tory of Miſs 8 d, who accompanied Lady He, in 
retreat near Florence, and which the editor had frum 
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leſs real reſpect, and therefore leſs timidity. This 
inſidious wretch uſed a thouſand arts to fucceed in 
his baſe deſigns; all which 1 faw, but imputed it 10 
different views, becauſe i thought it abſurd to be- 
lieve the real motives. 1 | 
As he continued to frequent my father's, the 
friendſhip between them became every day oreat- 
er; and at laſt, from the intimacy with which he 
vas received, I was taught to look upon him as a 
guardian and a friend Though I never loved; yet 
1 eſteemed him; and this was enough to make me 
wiſh for an union, for which he ſeemed defirous, but 
to which he feigned ſeveral delays ; while in the 
mean time, from a falſe report of our being married, 
every other admirer forſook me. * | 
l was at laſt, however, awakened from the delu- 
fion, by an account of his being juſt married to an- 
other young lady with a conſiderable fortune. 
This was no great mortification to me, as I had al- 
ways regarded him merely from prudential motives; 
but it had a very different effect on my father, who, 
raſh and paſſionate by nature, and beſides ſtimulat- 
ed by a miſtaken notion of military honour, up- 
braided his friend in ſuch terms, that a challenge 
was ſoon given and accepted. _ N 
It was about midnight, when I was awakened 
by a meflage from my father, who deſired to ſee me 
that moment. I roſe with ſome ſurpriſe, and fol- 
low ing the meſſenger attended only by another ſer- 
vant, came to a field not far from the houſe, where 
I found him, the aſſertor of my honour, my only 
friend and ſupporter, the tutor and companion of 
my youth, lying on one ſide, covered with blood and 
juſt expiring, No tears ſtreamed down my cheeks, 
nor figh eſcaped from my breaſt at an object of ſuch | 
terror. I fat down, and, ſupporting his aged head 
in my lap, gazed upon the ghaſtly viſage with an 
agony more poignant eventhan deſpairing madnels. 
The ſervants were gone for more aſſiſtance. In 


. 
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this gloomy ſtillneſs of the night, no ſounds were 
heard but his agonizing reſpirations; no object was 
reſented but his wounds, which {till continued to 
Fream. With filent anguiſh I hung over his dear 
face, and with my hands ſtrove to ſtop the blood as 
it lowed from his wounds. He ſeemed at firſt in- 
ſenſible, but at laſt turning his dying eyes upon me, 
« My dear, dear child, (cried he) dear, though you 
have forgotten your gyn honour and ſtained mine, 
] will yet forgive you; by abandoning virtue, you 
have undone me and yourlelt, yet take my forgive- 


neG with the ſame compattion I with heaven may 


ity me. He expired. All my ſucceeding happi- 
neſs fled with him. Reflecting that I was the cauſe 
of his death whom only i loved upon earth; accuſed 
of betraying the honour of his family with his lateſt 
breath ; conſcious of my own innocence, yet with- 
out even a poſſibility of vindicating it; without for- 
tune or friends to relieve or pity me, abandoned to 
infamy and the wide cenſuring world, ] called out 
upon the dead body that lay ſtretched before me, 
and, in the agony of my heart, aſked wh he could 
have left me thus ? Why, my dear, my only pappa, 
why could you ruin me thus and yourſelf forever? 
O pity, and return, ſinee there is none but you to 
comfort me |! 

© I ſoon found that I had real cauſe for ſurrow ; 
that I was to expect no compatiion from my own 


ſex, nor aſſiſtance from the other; and that reputa- 


tion was much more uſeful in our commerce with 
mankind, than really to deferve it. Wherever I 
came, I perceived myſelf received either with con- 
tempt or deteſtation; or whenever I was civilly 
treated, it was from the moſt baſe and ungene- 
rous motives. S | | 
Thus driven from the ſociety of the virtuous, I 


Was at laſt, in order to diſpel the anxieties of inſup- 


portable ſolitude, obliged to take up with the com- 
pany of thoſe whoſe characters were blaſted like m 
Be | UF 2 
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own ; but who perhaps deſerved their infamy. A. 


mong this number was a lady of the firſt diſtinction, 
whole character the public thought proper to brand 
even with greater infamy than mine. A ſimilitude 
of diſtreſs ſoon united us; 1 knew that general re. 
proach had made her miſerable, and I had learned 
to regard miſery as an excuſe for guilt. Though 
this lady had not virtue enough to avoid reproach, 
yet ſhe had too much delicate ſenſibility not to feel 
it. She therefore propoſed our leaving the country 
where we were born, and going to live in Italy, 
where our characters and misfortunes would be un- 
known, With this I eagerly complied ; and ve 
ſoon found ourſelves in one of the moſt charming 
retreats in the moſt beautiful province of that en- 
chanting count). 2.554 

Had my companion choſen this as a retreat for 


injured virtue, an harbour where we might look with 


tranquility on the diſtant angry world, I ſhould have 
been happy; but very different was her deſign ; ſhe 
had pitched upon this ſituation only to enjoy thoſe 
pleaſures in private, which the had not ſufficient ef- 
frontery to ſatisfy in a more open manner. A near- 
er acquaintarice ſoon ſhowed me the vicious part of 
her character; her mind as well as her body ſeemed 
formed only for pleaſure ; ſhe was ſentimental only 
as it ſerved to protract the immediate enjoyment, 


Formed for ſociety alone, ſhe ſpoke infinitely better 
than ſhe wrote, and wrote infinitely better than ſhe 


lived. A perſon devoted to pleaſure often leads the 
moſt miſerable life imaginable : fuch was her caſe: 
ſhe conſidered the natural moments of languor as 
inſupportable; paſſed all her hours between rapture 
and anxiety ; ever in an extreme of agony or of 
bliſs, ſhe felt a pain as fincere for want of appe- 
tite, as the ſtarving wretch who wants a meal. In 
thoſe intervals ſhe uſually kept her bed, and roſe 
only when in expectation of ſome new enjoyment. 
The luxuriant air of the country, the romantic ſitu- 
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ation of her palace, and the genius of a people 
whoſe only happineſs les in ſenſual refinement, all 
contributed to baniſh the remembrance of her native 
country. = 4, | Wn 
But though ſuch a life gave her pleaſure, it had 
a very different effect upon me; I grew every day 
more penſive, and my melancholy was regarded as 
an inſult upon her good humour: I now perceived 
myſelf entirely unfit for all ſociety ; diſcarded from 
the good, and deteſting the infamous, I ſeemed in a 
{tate of war with every rank of people ; that virtue 
which ſhould have been my protection in the world, 
was here my crime : in ſhort, deteſting lite, I was 
determined to become a recluſe, to leave a world 
where 1 found no pleaſure that could allure me to 
ſtay, Thus determined, 1 embarked in order to go 
by ſea to Rome, Where Ii intended to take the veil: 
but even in fo ſhort a paſſage my hard fortune ſtill 
attended me; our ſhip was taken by a Barbary cor- 
fair ; the whole crew, and I among the number, 
being made ſlaves. It carries too much the air of 
romance, to inform you of my diſtreſſes or obſtinacy 
in this miſerable ſtate; it is enough to obſer ve, that f 
have been bought by ſeveral maſters; each of whom 
perceiving my reluctance, rather than uſe violence, 
ſold me to another, till it was my happineſs to be at 
laſt reſcued by you.“ . 
Thus ended her relation, which I have abridg- 
ed; but as ſoon as we are arrived at Moſcow, for 
which we intend to ſet out ſhortly, you ſhall be in- 
formed of all more particularly. In the mean time 
the greateſt addjtion to my happineſs will be to 
hear of your's. Adieu. W | 
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Ta. news of your froedian lifts the load of 
former anxiety from my mind; I can wow 
think of my ſon without regret, applaud his reſis. 
nation under calamity, and his conduct in exill. 
cating himſelf from it. 

Fou are free, juſt let looſe from the bondage 
of an hard maſter :'* This is the criſis of your fate; 
and as you now manage fortune, ſucceeding life 
will be marked with happineis or milery ; a few 
years perſeverance in prudence, which at your age 
is but another name for virtue, will enſure comfort, 
pleaſare, tranquility, eſteem; too eager an enjoy. 
ment of every good that now offers will reveric the 
medal, and preſent you ee ee, remorſe, 
and contempt. 

As it has been obſerved, that none are better 
qualified to give others ad vice, than thoſe who have 
taken the leaſt of it themſelves ; ſo in this reſpect 
I find myſelf pertectly authoriſed to offer mine, 
even though | thould wave my paternal authoritz 
upon this occaſton. 

The moſt uſual way among young men who have 
no reſolution of their own, is firſt to aſk one friend's 
advice, and follow it for ſome time; then to aſk 
advice of another, and turn to that; 1 of a third, 
ſtill unſteady, always changing. However, be at: 
ſured that every change of this nature is for the 
worſe ; people may tell you of your being unfit for 
Tome peculiar occupations in life: bat heed them 
Not ; whatever employment you follow with per- 
ſeverance and aſhduity, will be found fit for you; 
it will be * ſupport in youth, and award in age. 
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In learning the uſeful part of every profeſſidn, very 


moderate abilities will ſuſfice; even if the mind be 
a little balanced with ſtupidity, it may in this caſe 
be uſeful. Great abilities have always been leis 
ſerviceable to the pofleflors than moderate ones. 
Life has been compared to a race, but the alluſion 
{till improves, by obſerving, that the moſt ſwift are 


ever the leaſt manageable. 


To know one profeſſion only is enough for one 
man; and this (whatever the profeflors may tell 
you to the contrary) 1s ſoon learned. Be content- 
ed, therefore, with one good employment ; for if 
you underſtand two at a time, people will give you 
buſineſs in neither. * 

A conjurer and a taylor once happened to con- 
verſe together. Alas ! cries the taylor, what an 
unhappy poor creature am 1 ; if people ſhould ever 
take it in their heads to live without cloaths I am 


undone ; I have no other trade to have recourſe to. 


Indeed, friend, I pity you ſincerely, replies the 
conjurer; but, thank heaven, things are not quite 
fo bad with me; for if one trick ſhould fail, I have 
an hundred tricks more for them yet. However, if 
at any time you are reduced to beggary, apply to 

me, and I will relieve you. A famine overſpreafl 
the land ; the taylor made a ſhift to live, becauſe 
his cuſtomers could not be. without cloaths; but the 
poor conjurer, with all Wis hundred tricks, could 
find none that had money to throw away ; it was 
In vain that he promiſed to eat fire, or to vomit pins; 


no ſingle creature would relieve him, till at laſt he 


waz obliged to beg from the very taylor whoſe call- 
ing he had formerly deſpiſed. Sh | 
There are no obſtructions more fatal to fortune 
than pride and reſentment. If you muſt reſent in- 
juries at all, at leaſt ſuppreſs your indignation until 
you become rich, and then fhew away: the reſent- 
ment of a poor man is like the efforts of a harmleſs 


inſect to ſting ; it may get him cruſhed, but cannot 
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defend him. Who values that anger which 15 con- 


ſumed only in empty menaces ? 


Once upon a time, a gooſe fed its young by a 
pond fide ; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, is a]. 
Ways extremely proud, and exceſſive punctillious, 
If any other animal, without the leait deſign to 
offend, happened to paſs that way, the gooſe waz 
immediately at him. The pond, ſhe ſaid, was her's, 
and ſhe would maintain a right in it, and ſupport her 
honour, while ſhe had a bill to hiſs, or a wing to flut- 
ter. In this manner ſhe drove away ducks, pips, 
and chickens ;. nay, even the inſidious cat was ſeen 
to ſcamper. A lounging maſtiff, however, happen. 
ed to paſs by, and thought it no harm if he ſhould 
lap a little of the water, as he was thirſty. The 
guardian gooſe flew at him like a fury, pecked at 
him with her beak, and ſlapped him with her fea- 
thers. The dog grew angry ; had twenty times a 
good mind to give her a fly ſnap, but ſuppreſſing 
his indignation, becauſe his maſter was nig: A 
pox. take thee, (cried he) for a fool; ſure thoſe who 
have neither ſtrength nor weapons to fight, at leaſt 
ſhould be civil; that fluttering and hitting of thine 
may one day get thy head ſnapt off, but it can nei- 
ther injure thy enemies, or ever protect thee.“ So 
ſaying, he went forward to the pond, quenching his 
thirſt in ſpite of the gooſe, and followed his maſter. 

Another obſtruction tothe fortune of youth is, 
that while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are alſo equally deſirous of giving none 
offence. . From hence they endeavour to pleaſe all, 
comply with every requeſt, attempt to ſuit them- 
ſelves to every company; have no will of their own, 
hut, like wax, catch every contiguous impreſſion. 
By thus attempting to give univerſal ſatisfaction, 
they at laſt find themſelves miſerably diſappointed ; 
to bring the generality of admirers on our fide, it is 
ſufficient to attempt pleaſing a very few.  _ 

A painter of eminence was once reſolved to finiſh 
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a piece which would pleaſe the whole world. When, 
therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which his 
utmoſt ſkill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in the 
public market place, with directions at the bottom 
for every ſpectator to mark with a bruſh, which lay 
by, every limb and feature which ſeemed erroneous, 
The ſpectators came, and in general applauded ; 
but each willing to ſhew his talent at criticiſm, 
marked whatever he thought proper. At evening, 
when the painter came, he was mortified to find the 
whole picture one univerſal blot ; not a ſingle ſtroke 
that was not ſtigmatized with marks of ECG 
tion: not ſatisfied with this trial, the next day he 
was reſolved to try them in a different manner ; 
and expoſing his picture as before, deſired that 
every ſpectator would mark thoſe beauties he ap- 
proved. or admired. The people complied ; and 
the artiſt returning, found his picture replete with 
the marks of beauty; every ſtroke that had been 
yeſterday condemned, now received the character 
of approbation. Well (cries the painter) I now 
find, that the beſt way to pleaſe one half of the 
world is not to mind what the other half ſays ; 
ſince what are faults in the eyes of theſe ſhall be by 
thoſe regarded as beauties.“ Adieu. | 
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From the ſame. 


. 


8 
A CHARACTER, ſuch as you have repreſented 
1 that of your fair companion, which continues 
virtuous, though loaded with infamy, is truly great. 
Many regard virtue becauſe it is attended with ap- 
Plauſe ; your favourite only for the internal plea» 
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fare it confers, I have often wiſhed that ladies like 
her were propoſed as models for female imitation, 

_ and not ſuch as have acquired tame by qualities re. 
pugnant to the natural ſoftneſs of the ſex. 


Women famed for their valour, their {kill in po- 


litics, or their learning, leave the duties of their own 
ſex, in order to invade the privileges of ours. I can 
no morepardon a fair one for endeavouring to wield 


the club of Hercules, than I could him for attempt. 


ing to twirl her diſtaff. | 
The modeſt virgin, the prudent wife, or the care. 
ful matron, are much more ſerviceable in life, than 
petticoated philoſophers, bluſtering heroines, or vir- 
ago queens.. She who makes her huſband and her 
children happy, who reclaims the one from vice, 
and trains up the ether to virtue, is a much greater 
character than ladies deſcribed in r6mance, whole 
whole occupation is to murder mankind with ſhafts 
from their, quiver or their eyes. 


Women, it has been obſerved, are not naturally 


formed for great cares themſelves, but to ſoften ours, 
I heir tenderneſs is the proper reward for the dan- 
gers we undergo for their preſervation ; and the 
eale and cheartulneſs of their converſation, our de- 

_ fireable retreat from the fatigues of intenſe applica- 
tion. They are confined within the narrow limits 
of domeſtic aſſiduity; and when they ſtray beyond 
them, they move beyond their ſphere, and conſe- 
quently without grace. ; | 
Fame, therefore, has been very unjuſtly diſpenſed 
among the female ſex. Thoſe who leaſt deſerved 
to be remembered, meet our admiration and ap. 
plauſe ; while many, who have been an honor to hu- 
* manitF, are paſled over in filence. Perhaps no age 
has produced a flronger inſtance of miſplaced fame 
than the preſent, the Semiramis and the Thaleſtris 
of antiquity are talked of, while a modern ch aract- 
unknown. $611 
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er, [. infinitely greater than either, is unnoticed and 
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Catharina Alexowna#, born near Derpat, a little ei- 
ty in Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance than 
the virtues aud frugality of her parents, Her fa- 
ther being dead, the lived with her aged mother in 

their cottage covered with ſtraw ; and both, though 
very poor, were very contented. Here,retired trom 
the gaze of the world, by the labour of her hands 
ſhe ſupported her parent, who was now incapable 


of ſupporting herſelf, While Catharina ſpun, the ; 


old woman would ſet by, and read ſome book of 
devotion, Thus, when the fatigues of the daywere 
over, both would fit down contentedly by their fire 
fide, and enjoy the frugal meal with vacant feſtivity. 

Though her face. and perſon were models of per- 
ſection, yet her whole attention ſeemed beſtowed 
upon her mind ; her mother taught her to read, and 
an old Lutheran minifter inſtructed her in the max- 
ims and duties of religion. Nature had furniſhed 


her not only with a ready but a ſolid turn of 


thought; not only with a ſtrong but a right under- 
Such truly female accompliſhments pro- 
cured her ſeveral folicitations of marriage from the 
peaſants of the country; but their offers were re- 
fuſed : for ſhe loved her mother too tenderly to 
think of -a ſeparation. | | 


Catharina was fifteen when her mother died ; ſhe - 


now therefore left her cottage, and went to live 
with the Lutheran miniſter, by whom ſhe had been 
inſtructed from her childhood. In his houfe ſhe re- 
ſided in quality of governeſs to his children; at once 
reconciling in her ,character, unerring prudence 
with ſurpriſing vivacity. 


The old man, who regarded her as one of his 
own children, had her inſtructed in daneing and 
muſic by the maſters who attended the reſt of his 
family. Thus ſhe continued to improve till he 


* This account ſeems taken from the manuſcript me- 


moirs of H. Spilman, Eſq. wag 
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died; by which accident, ſlie was once more reduc- 


ed to priſtine poverty. The country of Livonia was 
at this time waſted by war, and lay in a molt mile. 
rable ſtate of deſolation. Thoſe calamities are ever 
molt heavy upon the poor; wherefore Catharina, 
though poſleſſed of ſo many accompliſhments, expe- 
rienced all the miſeries of hopeleſs indigence. Pro- 
vifions becoming every day more ſcarce, and he: 


private ſtock being entirely exhauſted, the reſolved 


S 


at laſt to travel to Marienburgh, a city of greater 


plenty. 8 17 ERPs | | 
With her ſcanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, 
ſhe ſet out on her journey on foot; ſhe was to walk 


through a region miſerable by nature, but rendered 


ſtill more hideous by the Swedes and Rufſians, who, 
as each happened to become matters, plundered i: 
at diſcretion ; but hunger had taught her to deſpiſe 
the dangers and fatigues of the way. 

One evening pon her journey, as ſhe had entered 
a cottage by the way-ſide, to take up her lodging 
for the night, ſhe was inſulted by two Swediſh fol. 
diers, who inſiſted upon qualifying her, as they 
termed it, fo fo//ow the camp. They might probably 


Have carried their inſults into violence, had not a 


ſubaltern officer, accidentally paſſing by, come in to 
her athſtance : upon his appearing, the ſoldiers in- 


mediately deſiſted; but her thankfulneſs was hard- 


Iy greater than her farpriſe, when ſhe inſtantl) 
recollected in her deliverer, the ſon of the Lutheran 
miniſter, her former inſtructor, benefactor and 


friend. > 8 | e | 
This was an happy interview for Catharina ; the 


little ſtock of money ſhe had brought from home 


was by this time quite exhauſted ; her cloaths were 


gone, piece by piece, in order to ſatisfy thoſe who 
"had entertained her in their houſes : her generous 


countryman, therefore, parted with what he could 


ſpare, to buy her clothes, furniſhed her with a horſe, 


and gave her letters of recommendation to Mr. 


* 2 
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Gluck, a faithful friend of his father's, and ſuperin- 
tendant at Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful ſtranger had only to appear to be 
well received; ſhe was immediately admitted into 
the ſuperintendant's family, as governeſs to his two 
daughters; and though yet but ſeventeen, thewed 
herſelf capable of inſtructing her ſex, not only in 
virtue, but politeneſs. Such was her good ſenſe 
and beauty, that her mailer himſelf, in a ſhort time 
offered her his hand, which, to his great ſurpriſe, ſhe 
thought proper to refuſe. - Actuated by a principle 
of gratitude, ſne was reſolved to marry her deliverer 
only, even though he had loft an arm, and was 


| otherwiſe disfigured by wounds in the ſervice. 


In order, therefore, to prevent further ſolicitati- 
ons from others, as ſoon as the officer came to town 
upon duty ſhe offered him her perſon ; which he 
accepted with tranſport, and their nuptials were 


 Jolemnized as uſaal. But all ihe lines of her for- 


tune were to be ſtriking ; the very day on which 
they were married, the Ruſſians lay ſiege to Marien- 
burgh ; the unhappy ſoldier had now no time to 
enjoy the well earned pleaſures of matrimony ; he 
was called off before conſummation to an attack, 
from which he was never after ſeen to return, 

In the mean time, the ſiege went on with fury, 
aggravated on one ſide by obitinacy, on the other 
by revenge. This war between the two northern 
powers at that time was truly barbarous ; the in- 
noceut peaſant, and the harmleſs virgin, often 


ſhared the fate of the ſoldier in arms. Marienburgh 


was taken by aſfault: and ſuch was the fury of 
the aflailants, that not only the garriſon, but almoſt 
all the inbabitants, men, women, and children, 
were put to the {word ; at length, when the cars 
nage was pretty well over, Catharina was ſound in 
an oven. 8 | 155 . FS 
She had been hitherto poor, but ſtill was free: 
the was now to conform to her hard fate, and learn 
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what it was to be a flave : in this ſituation, howe. 
ver, ſhe behaved with piety and humility ; and 
though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet 
ihe was cheerfy]. The fame of her merit and re. 
ſignation reached even Prince Minzikoff, the Rufli. 
an general; he deſired to ſee her, was ſtruck with 
her beauty, bought her from the ſoldier her matter, 
and placed her under the direction of bis own ſiſter, 
Here ſhe was treated with all the reſpect which her 
merit deſerved, While her beauty every day im- 
proved with her good fortune. | 
She had not been long in this ſituation, when Pe- 
ter the Great paying the Prince a viſit, Catharina 
happened to come in with ſome dry fruits, which 
the ſerved round with peculiar modeſty. The 
mighty monarch faw, and was ſtruck with her beau- 
ty. He returned the next day, called for the beau- 
tiful ſlave, aſked her ſeveral queſtions, and found 
her underſtanding even more perfect than her per- 
ſon, PE Reta; 1 
' He had been forced when young to marry from 
motives of intereſt ; he was now reſolved to marry 
purſuant to his own inclinations. He immediately 
inquired the hiſtory of the fair Livonian, who was 
not yet eighteen. He traced her through the vale 
of obſcurity, through all the viciflitudes of her for- 
tune, and found her truly great in them all. The 
meanneſs of her birth was no obſtruction to his de- 
ſign ; their nuptials were ſolemnized in private; 
the Prince aſſuring his courtiers, that virtue alone 
was the propereſt ladder to a throne. 
Wenow ſee Catharina, from the low, mud-walled 
cottage, Empreſs of the greateſt kingdom upon 
earth. The poor ſolitary wanderer is now fur- 
Kanded by thouſands, who find happineſs in her 
miles. She, who formerly wanted a meal, is now 
capable of diffuſing plenty upon whole nations. To 
her fortune ſhe owed a part of this pre-eminence, 
— verve wore ERS rene 
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dhe ever after retained thoſe great qualities whiclt 
firſt placed her.on a throne ; and while the extra- 
ordinary Prince, her huſband, laboured for the 
reformation: of his male ſubjects, ſhe ſtudied, in her 
turn, the improvement of her own ſex. She altered 
their dreſs, introduced mixed aflemblies, inſtituted 
an order of female knighthood ; and at length,when 
ſhe had greatly filled all the ſtations of Empreſs, 
friend, wife, and mother, bravely died without re- 
gret, regretted by all. Adieu. 


L. ET T˖̃˖ = LINE = 
From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident of 
„the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China, © 

N every letter J expect accounts of ſome new re- 
volutions in China, . ſome ſtrange occurrence in 
the ſtate; or diſaſter among my private acquaintance. 
I open every pacquet with tremulous expectations, 
and am agreeably diſappointed when 1 find my 
friends and my country continuing in felicity, I 
waniler, but they are at reſt; they ſuffer few 
changes but what pals in my own reſtleſs imagina- 
tion; it is only the rapidity of my own motion gives 
an imaginary ſwiftnefſs to objects which are in ſome 
meaſure immoveable. de EL» | 
Yet, believe me, my friend, that even China itſelf 

is inperceptibly degenerating from her ancient 
greatneſs ; her laws are now more venal, and her 
merchants - are more deceitful than formerly ; the 
very arts and ſciences have run to decay. Obſerve 
the (carvings on our ancient bridges; figures that 
add grace even to nature. There is not an artiſt 
now in all the empire, that can imitate their beauty. 

| 1 
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Our manufactures in porcelain too, are in fei ior to 
What we once were famous for; and even Europe 
now begins to excel ns. There was a time when 
China was the receptacle of ſtrangers, when all were 
welcome, who either came to improve the ſtate, or 
admire its greatneſs; now the empire is ſhut up 
trom every foreign improvement ; and the very 
inhabitants diſcourage each other from proſecuting 
their own juternal advantages. | 


Whence this degeneracy in a ſtate ſo little ſubject 
to external revolutions ? how happens it that China, 
which is now more powerful than ever, which is leis 
ſubject to foreign invaſions, and even aſſiſted in 
ſome diſcovecies, by her connections with Europe: 
whence comes it, I ſay, that the empire is thus de- 
clining fo faſt into barbarity ? | 
This decay is ſurely from Nature, and not the re- 
ſult of voluntary degeneracy. In a period of two 
or three thouſand years ſhe ſeems at proper inter- 
vals to produce great minds, with an effort reſem- 
bling that which introduces the viciflitudes of ſea- 
ions. They rife up at once, continue for an age, 
enlighten the world, fall like ripened eorn, and 
mankind again gradually relapſe into priſtine bar- 
barity. We little ones look around, are amazed at 
the decline, ſeek after the cauſes of this inviſible 
decay, attribute to want of encouragement what fe- 
ally proceeds from want of power, are aſtoniſhed 
to find every art and every ſcience in the decline, 
not conſidering that autumn 3s over, and fatigued 
nature begins to repoſe for ſome ſucceeding efforts. 
Some periods have been remarkable for the pro- 
duction of men of extraordinary ſtature ; others 
for producing ſome particular animals in great 
abundance ; ſome for exceſſive plenty; and others 
again for ſeemingly cauſeleſs famine. Nature, 
which ſhews herſelf ſo very different in her viſible 
productions, muſt ſurely differ alſo from herſelf in 
the production of minds; and while ſhe aſtoniſhes 


8 


| profoundeſt ignorance. 
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one age with the ſtrength and ſtature of a Milo or a 
Maximiin, may bleſs-another with the wiſdom of a 
Plato, or the goodneſs of an Antonine. | 

Let us not then attribute to accident, the falling 
off of every nation, but to the natural revolution of 


things. Often inthe darkeſt ages there has appeared 


ſome one man of ſurpriſing abilities, who, with all his 


underſtanding, failed to bring his barbarous age into 


refinement ; all mankind ſeemed to ſleep till nature 
gave the general call, and then the whole world 
ſeemed at once routed at the voice; ſcience tri- 


umphed in everycountry, and the brightneſs of a ſin- 


gle genius ſeemed Joſt in a galaxy of contiguous glory. 


Ihus the enlightened periods in every age have 
been univerſal. At the time when China firit began 
to emerge from barbarity, the weſtern world was 


equally riſing into refinement ; when we had our 
Yau, they had their Seſoſtris. In ſucceeding ages, 
Confucius and Pythagoras ſeem born nearly toge- 
ther ; and a train of philoſophers then ſpi ung up 
as well in Greece as in China. The period of re- 
newed barbarity began to have an univerſal ſpread 
much about the fame time, and continued for ſeve- 
ral centuries, till in the year of the Chriſtian æra, 
1400, the emperor Yonglo aroſe to revive the learn- 


ing of the eaſt ; while about the ſame time, the 


Medicean family Jaboured in Italy to raiſe infant 
genius from the cradle: thus we 'ſee politeneſs 
ſpreading over every part of the world in one age, 
and barbarity ſucceeding in another: at one period 
a blaze of light diffuſing itſelf over the whole world, 
and at another all mankind wrapped up in the 


Such has been the ſituation of things in times paſt ; 


and ſuch probably it will ever be. China, I have 


obſer ved, has evidently began to degenerate from 


its former politeneſs; and were the learning of the 


Europeans at preſent candidly conſidered, the de- 
eline would perhaps appear to have already taken 
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P lace: we ſhould find among the natives of the 
weſt, the ſtudy of morality diſplaced for mathemat. 


ical diſquiſition, or metaphyſical ſubtleties ; we 
fhould find learning begin to feparate from the ute. 
ful duties and concerns of life; while none ventured 
to aſpire after that character but they who know 
much more than is truly amuſing or uſeful, We 
ſhould find every great attempt ſupprefled by pry. 
dence, and the rapturous ſublimityin writing cooled 
by a cautious fear of offence. We ſhould find few 


of thoſe daring ſpirits, who bravely venture to be - 


wrong, and who are willing ro hazard much for 
the ſake of great acquiſitions. © Providence has in- 
dulged the world with a period of almoſt four hun- 
dred years refinement ; does it not now by degrees 
fink us into our former ignorance, leaving us only 
the love of wiſdom, while it deprives us of its ad- 
vantages ? Adieu. eb | 
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From "the fame, 


. E princes of Europe have found out a manner 
A of rewarding their ſubjects who have behaved 


well, by preſenting them with about two yards of 


blue ribbon, which is worn about the ſhoulder. 
They who are honoured with this mark of diſtinct» 
ion are called knights, and the king himſelf is al- 
ways the head of the order. This is a very frugal 
ces ; and it is very fortunate for kings that their ſub- 
Jjects are ſatisfied with ſuch trifling rewards. Should 
a nobleman happen to loſe his leg in battle, the 
king/preſents him with two yards of ribbon, and he 


method of recompenſing the moſt important ſervi- 
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is paid ſor the loſs of his limb. Should an ambaſſa- 
dor ſpend all his paternal fortune in ſupporting the 
honor of his country abroad, the king preſents him 
with two yards of ribbon, which. is to be conſidered 
as an equivalent to his eliate. In ſhort, while an Eu- 
ropean king has a yard of blue or green ribbon left, 
he need be under no peta, bes of wanting 
jtateſinen, generals and foldiers. | 3 
I cannot ſufficiently admire thoſe kingdoms, in 
which men, with large patrimorial eſtates, are wil- 
ling thus to undergo real hardſhips for empty fa- 
vours. A perſon, already poſſeſſed of a competent 
fortune, who undertakes to enter the career of am- 
bition, feels many real inconveniencies from his ſta- 
tion, while it procures him no real happineſs'that he 
was not poſlefled of before. He could eat, drink, 
and ſleep, before he became a courtier, as well, per- 
haps better, than when inveſted with his authority. 
He could command flatterers in a private ſtation, as 
well as in his public capacity, and indulge at home 
every favourite inclination, uncenſured and unſeen 
by the people. 12 5 5 tb 
What real good then does an addition to a for- 
tune, already ſufhcient, procure ? Not any. Could 
the great man, by having his fortune increaſed, in- 
creaſe alſo his appetites, then precedence might be 
attended with real amuſement. | | 
Was he, by having bis one thouſand made two, 
thus enabled to enjoy two wives, or eat two dinners, 
then, indeed, he might be excuſed for undergoing 
ſome pain, in order to extend the ſphere of his en- 
Joyments. But, on the contrary, he finds his deſire 
for pleaſure often leſſen, as he takes pains to be able 
to improve it; and his capacity of enjoyment di- 
miniſhes as his fortune happens to increaſe. 5 
Inſtead, therefore, of regarding the great with en- 
vy, I generally conſider them with ſome ſhare of eom - 
paſſion. I look upon them as a ſet of good natured, 
miſguided people, who are indebted to us, and not 


. 
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to themſelves, for all the happineſs they enjoy, 
For our pleaſure, and not their own, they ſweat un. 
der acumbrous heap of ſinery; for our pleaſure, the 
lacquied train, the flow parading pageant, with all 
the gravity of grandeur, moves in review; a ſingle 
coat, or a ſingle footman, anſwers all the purpoles 
of the moit indolent refinement as well; and thoſe 
who have twenty, may be ſaid to keep one for their 
own pleaſure, and the other nincteen merely for 
ours. So true 15 the obſervation of Confucius, that 
we take greater pains to perſuade others that we 
are happy, than in endeavoringtothink ſo ourſelves, 
But though this defire of being ſeen, of being 
made the ſubject of. diſcourſe, and of ſupporting 
the dignities of an exalted ſtation, be troubleſome 
enough to- the. ambitious, yet it is well for ſociety 
that there are men thus willing to exchange cale 
and ſafety for danger and a ribbon. We loſe no- 
thing by their vanity, and it would be unkind to 
endeavour to deprive a child of its rattle. If a duke 
or a ducheſs are willing to carry a long train for 
our entertainment, ſo much the worſe for them- 
ſelves; if they chooſe to exhibit in public with a 
hundred mameluks in their equipage for our enter- 
tainment, ſtill ſo much the worſe for themſelves ; it 
is the ſpectators alone who give and receive the 
pleaſure, they only the ſweating figures that iwell 
A ˙ànm foe ͥg ag arte, wy. 

A Mandarine, who took much pride in appearing 
with a number of Jewels: on every part of his robe, 
was once accoſted by an old fly Bonze, who, follow. 
ing him through ſeveral ſtreets, and . bowing often 
to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. What 
does the man mean ? cried the Mandarine. Friend, 
I never gave thee any of my jewels. No, replied 
the other ; but you have let me look at them, and 
that is all the uſe you can make of them yourſelf; 
ſo there is no difference between us, except that you 


have the trouble of watching them, and that is an 


employment 1 don't much deſire. Adieu. 


8 
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L E T TER IN. 
From the ſame, 


FF*HOUGH not very fond @f ſeeing a pageant 
my ſelf, yet I am generally pleaſed with being 
in the crowd which ſees it; it is amuſing to obſerve 
the effect which ſuch a ſpectacle has upon the vari- 
ety of faces, the pleaſure it excites in tome, the en- 
vy in others, and the wiſhes ic raifes in all. With 
this deſign I lately went to ſee the entry of a foreign 
ber, reſolved to make one in the mob, to 
ſhout as they ſhouted, to fix with earneſtyeſs upon 
the ſame frivolous objects, and participate for a 
while the pleaſures and the wiſhes of the vulgar. 
Struggling here for ſome time, in order to be firſt 
to ſee the cavalcade as it paſſed, ſome one of the 
crowd unluckily happened to tread upon my ſhoe, 
and tore it 1n ſuch a manner, that I was utterly un- 
qualified to march forward with the main body, and 
obliged to fall back in the rear. Thus rendered 
incapable of being a ſpectator of the ſhew mytelf, 
I was at leaſt willing te obſerve the ſpectators, and 
limped behind like one of the invalids which follow 
the march of an army. . 
In this plight, as 1 was conſidering the eagerneſs 
that appeared on every face, how tome buſtled to 
get foremoſt, and others contented themſelves with 
taking a tranſient” peep when they could ; how 
{ome praiſed the four black ſervants that were ſtuck 
behind one of the equipages, and ſome the ribbons 
that decorated the horſes necks in another; my at- 
tention was called off to an object more extraordi- 
nary than any I had yet ſeen. A poor cobler fat in 
his ſtall by the way ſide, and continued to work 
While the crowd paſſed by, without teſtifying the 
ſmalleſt ſhare of curioſity. I own, his want of at- 


E 


tention excited mine; and as J ſtood in need of his 


aſſiſtance, I thought it beſt to employ a philoſophic 


cobler on this occaſion ; perceiving my buſineſs, 


therefore, he deſired me to enter and {it down, took 
my ſhoe in his lap, and began to mend it with his 
uſual indifference and taciturnity. . | 

How, my friend, faid I ta him, can you continue 
to work, while all thoſe fine things are paſſing by 
your door? Very fine they are, maſter, return- 
ed the cobler, for thoſe that like them, to be ſure; 
but what are all thoſe fine things to me? You don't 
know what it is to be a cobler, and ſo much the bet. 
ter for yourſelf. Your bread is baked, you may 
go and ſee ſights the whole day, and eat a warm 
ſupper when you come home at night; but for me, 


if I ſhould run hunting after all theſe fine folk, 


f 


what ſhould ] ger by my journey but an appetit 
and God help me, I have too much of that at home 
already, without ſtirring out for it. Your people 
who may-eat four meals a-day and ſupper at night, 
are but a bad example to ſuch a one as J. No, mal- 
ter, as God has called me into this world in order to 
mend old ſhoes, I have no buſineſs with fine folk, 
and they no buſineſs with me.“ I here interrupted 
him with a ſmile. * See this Jaſt, maſter, continues 
he, and this hammer; this laſt and hammer are the 
two belt friends I have in this world; nobody elle 


will be my friend, becauſe I want a friend. The 


great folks you ſaw paſs by juſt now have five hun- 
dred friends, becauſe. they have no occaſion f 

them; now, while I ſtick to wy good friends here, 
Jam very contented ; but when I ever ſo little ru 
after fights and fine things, I begin to hatemy work, 


I grow ſad, and have no heart to mend ſhoes any 
Hoy Ron en 
This diſcourſe only ſerved to raiſe my curioſity, 
to know more of a man whom nature had thus 
formed into a philoſopher, I therefore inſenſily led 
him into an hiſtory of his adveptures: 1 have 
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lived, faid he, a wandering life, now five and fifty 
years, here to-day and gone to-morrow ; for it was 
my misfortune, when 1 was young, to be fond of 
changing.” You have been a traveller, then, I pre- 


ſume, interrupted I, © 1 can't boaſt much of tra- 
velling, continued he, for l have never left the pariſh 


in which I was born, but three times in my life, 
that I can remember; but then there is not a freet 
in the whole neighbourhood that I have not lived 
in at ſome time or another. When | began to ſettle 
and to take my buſineſs in one ſtreet, ſome unfore- 
ſeen-misfortune, or a deſire of trying my luck elſe- 
where, has removed me, perhaps a whole mile away 
from my former cuſtomers, while ſome more lucky 
cobler would come into my place, and make a hand- 
ſome fortune among friends of my making : there 
was one who actually died in a ſtall that I had 
left, worth ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings, all in hard 
gold, which he had quilted into the waiſt-band of 
his breeches.“ | | | | | 

I could not but ſmile at theſe migrations of a man 
by the fire-{ide, and continued to aſk if he had ever 
been married. Ay, that I have, maſter, replied 
he, for ſixteen long years; and a weary life I had 
of it, heaven knows, My wife took it into her 
head, that the only way to thrive in this world was 


to ſave money; fo, though our comings-in was bur 
about three ſhillings a week, all that ever ſhe could 
| lay her hands upon, ſhe uſed te hide away from me, 
though we were obliged to ſtarve the whole week 
| after it. 95 | | 


« The firſt three years we uſed to quarrel about 


| this every day, and I always got the better ; bur 
| ſhe had a hard ſpirit, and {till continued to hide as 
{ Uſual ſo that I was at laſt tired of quarreling and 


getting the better, and ſhe ſcraped and ſcraped at 
pleaſure, till I was almoſt ſtarved to death. Her 


conduct drove me at laſt in def; pair to the ale houſe; 


here I uſed to fit with people who hated home like 
Tl e | : 
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znyſelf, drank while 1 had money left, and run in 


icore when any body would truſt me; till at laſt 
the landlady, coming one day with a long bill when 
I was from home, and putting it into my wife's 
hands, the length of it effectually broke her heart. 
I ſearched the whole {tall after ſlie was dead for 
money, but ſhe had hidden it ſo effectually, that, 
with all my pains, I could neyer find a farthing.” 
By this time my ſhoe was mended, and ſatisfying 
the poor artilt for his trouble, and rewarding hin 
beſides, for his information, I took my leave, and 
returned home, to lengthen out the amuſement his 
converſation aftorded, by communicating it to my 
friend. Adieu. „ 3 5 | 


LET TEETER: 


From Lien Chi Altangi to Hingpo, by the way of Moſcow, 


GE EROSITY, properly applied, will ſuppl; 
PD every other external advantage in life, but the 
love of thoſe we converſe with; it will procure el 
teem and a conduct reſembling real affection, bur 


actual love is tlie ſpontaneous procluction of the mind, 


no generoſity can purchaſe, no rewards increaie, 
nor no liberality continue it; the very perſon who 
is obliged, has it not in his power to force his linger. 
ing affections upon the object he ſhould love, and 
voluntarily Ir paſſion with gratitude. | 

Imparted fortune, and well placed liberality, may 
procure the benefactor good will, may load the per. 
jon obliged with the ſenle.of the duty he lies under 
to retaliate ; this is gratitude: and ſimple gratitude, 
untinctured with love, is all the return an ingenuous 
mind can beſtow for former benefits. 
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load till we have diſcharged the obligation. 
acknowledgment of gratitude is a circumſtance of 
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But gratitude and love are almoſt oppoſite affec- 
tions; love is. often an involuntary pajhon, placed 
upon our companions without our conſent, and fle- 
quently conferred without our previous eſteem. 


We love ſome men, we know not why ; our tender- 
neſs is naturally excited in all thew concerns ; We 


_ excuſe their faults with the ſame indulgence, and 
approve their virtues with the ſame applauſe with 


which we conſider our own. While we entertain 
the paſſion, it pleaſes us; we cheriſh it with delight, 
and give it up with reluctance; and love for love 2s 
all the reward we expect or deſire. 1 
Gratitude, on the contrary, is never conſerred but 
where there have been previous endeavors to excite 
it; we conſider it as a debt, and our ſpirits wear a 
Every 


humiliation ; and ſome are found to ſubmit to fre- 
quent mortifications of this kind ; proclaiming what. 
obligations they owe, merely becauſe they, think it 
in ſome meaſure cancels the debt. 
Thus love is the moſt eaſy and agreeable, and 
gratitude the moſt humiliating affection of the mind; 


we never reflect on the man we love, without exult- 


ing in our choice; while he who has bound us to 
him by benefits alone, riſes to our idea, as a perſon 


to whom we have, in ſome meaſure, forfeited our, 
freedom. Love and gratitude are ſeldom, there- 


fore, found in the ſame breaſt, without impairing 
each other; we may tender the one or the other 
{ingly to thoſe we converſe with, but cannot com- 
mand both together. By attempting to encreaſe, 


we diminiſh them ; the mind becomes bankrupt un- 
der too large obligations; all additional benefits 

Teflen every hope of future return, and bar up every 
avenue that leads to tenderneſs. 19 8 2 


In all our connections with ſociety, therefore, it 
is not only generous, but prudent, to appear inſen- 
ſible of the value of thoſe favours we beſtow, and 
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endeavour to make the obligation ſeem as ſliglit us 
poſſible. Love muſt be taken by ſtratagem, and 
not by open force: we ſhould ſeem ignorant that 
we oblige, and leave the mind at full liberty to give 
or refuſe its affections ;. for conſtraint may indeed 
leave the receiver ſtill grateful, but it will certainly 
produce diſguſt. 92 | 
If to procure gratitude be our only aim, there is 


no great art in making the acquiſition ; a benefit 


eonferred demands a juft acknowledgment, and we 


have a right to inſiſt upon our due. 
But it were much more prudent to forego our 


right on ſuch an occaſion, and exchange it if we can, 
for love. We receive but little advantage from re. 


peated proteſtations of gratitude, but they coſt them 
very much from whom we exact them in return; 
exacting a gratetul acknowledgment, 1s demanding 


a debt by which the creditor is not advantaged, and 


the debtor pays with reluctance. | 

As Mencius the philofopher was travelling in the 
purſuit of wifdom, night overtook him at the foct 
of a gloomy mountain, remote from the hab tations 
of men. Here, as he was ſtraying, while rain and 
thunder conſpired to make ſolitude ſtill mote bide- 
ous, heperceived a hermit's cell, and approaching, 
aſked for ſhelter. Enter, cries the hermit, in a ſe- 


vere tone, men deſerve not to be obliged, but it 


would be imitating their ingratitude to treat them 
as they deſerve. Come in: examples of vice may 
ſometimes ſtrengthen us in the ways of virtue. 

After a frugal meal, which conſiſted of roots and 
tea, Mencius could not repreſs his curioſity to know 
why the hermit had retired from mankind, the ac- 
tions of whom taught the trueſt leflons of wiſdom. 
Mention not the name of man, cries the hermit, 


with indignation ; here let me live retired from a 


baſe, ungrateful world; here, among the beaſts of 
the foreſt, I ſhall find no flatterers ; the lion is a 
generous enemy, and the dog a faithful friend; 
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but man, baſe man, can poiſon the bowl, and ſmile 
while he preſents it. You have been uſed ill. by 
mankind, interrupted the philoſopher, ſnrewdly. 
Yes, returned the hermit, on mankind T have ex- 
haulted my whole fortune, and this ſtaff and that 
cup, and thoſe roots, are all that I have in return. 
« Did you beſtow your fortune, or did you only 
lend it?“ returned Mencius. I beſtowed it, un- 


doubtedly, replied the other, for where were the 


merit of being a money lender ? „ Did they ever 


own that they received it?“ {till adds the philoſo- 


pher. A thouſand times, cries the hermit, they eve 


ry day loaded me with profeſſions of gratitude, for 


obligations received, and ſolicitations of future fa- 


yours. © If then,” (ſays Mencius, ſmiling) “ you did 


not lend your fortune, in order to have it returned, 
it is unjuſt to accuſe them of ingratitude ; they own - 
| ed themſelves obliged, you expected no more, and 
they certainly earned each favour, by frequently ac- 
| knowledging the obligation.” The hermit was 
{truck with the reply, and ſurveying his gueſt with 
emotion, I have heard of the great Mencius, and 
you certainly are the man ; I am now four-ſcore 
years old, but ſtill a child in wiſdom ; take me back 
to the ſchool of man, and educate me as one of the 
molt ignorant and the youngeſt of your diſciples | 
Indeed, my fon, it is better to have friends in our 
paſſage through life, than grateful dependants: and 
as love is a more willing, ſo it is a more laſting tri- 
bute, than extorted obligation. As we are uneaſy 
| when greatly obliged, gratitude once refuſed can ne- 
ver after be recovered : the mind that is ba enough 
to difallow the juſt return, inſtead of feeling any 
uneaſineſs upon recollection, triumphs in its new 
acquired freedom, and in fome meafure is pleaſed 
with conſcious baſeneſs. | | 
Very different is the ſituation of diſagreeing 
friends, their ſ. eparation produces mutual uneaſineſs: 
like that divided being in fabulous creation, their 
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uſual in ſuch caſes, bid God. bleſs him; <A 
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ſympathetic. ſouls once more deſire their former 
union, the joys of both are imperfect, their gaye: 
moments tinctured with uneaſineſs; each ſecks for 
the ſmalleſt conceſſions to clear the way to a wiſhed 


for explanation; the; molt trifiing acknowleds. 
l Is 


ment, the {lighteſt accident , {ſerves to effect a mutual 


reconciliation. | 


+ 


Ny this time, however, each heartily repented of 
their vow, their reſentment was at an end, and 


their love began to return; they wiſhed the fiddle - 
caſe away, but both had too much ſpirit to begin. 


One night, however, as they were both lying awake 


with the deteſied fiddle-caſe between them, the huſ- 
band happened to ſneeze, to which. the wiſe, as is 


, 


de, but, 


(returns the huſband) woman, do you ſay that from 
Four heart ?” Indeed I do, my poor Nicholas, 


S 
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eried his wife, ET] ſay 1 it with all my heart.“ ( 1 
ſo then, (ſays the huſband) we had : 228 s good remove 
the fidale- cale.”* +" | | EEG 
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L | 13 = ö From the Same. „iii 
= Beger my weit while they teach us to reſpect | 
„ the interelts of other s, often make us unmindful BY 


- of our own ; whilethey inftract the youthful reader 
; to graſp at ſocial nappineſs, he grows miſerable in 
detail, and attentive to univerſal har mony, often 
t forgets that he himſelf has a part to fuſtain in the 
e concert. | diſlike, there fore, the philoſopher who 
r deſcribes the inconveniencies of life in fact pleaſing 
colours, that the pupil grows enamoured of diſtreſs, 
, longs to try the charms ; of poverty, meets it withour 
- dread, nor fears its inconveniences, till he iFverely 
a feels them. 


n Ayouth, who as thus ſpent his life among books, 
ne to the world, and unacquainted with mau, but 
by philoſophie information, may be conſidered 48 2 
e being, whole mind is filled with the vülgar errors 
of the wiſe; utterly unqualified for a journey through 
{ WW life, yet confident of his own ſkill in the direction, 
d he lets out with confidence, blunders on with vanit . 
and finds himſelf at Jaſt undone. 
b. He firſt has learned from books, and chen 1255 f it 
de down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or 
. vicious in exceſs; and he has been long taught to 
is deteſt vice and love virtue: warm, therefore, in 
t, attachments, and ſtedfaſt in enmity, he treats every 
m creature as a friend br foe ; expects from thoſe he 


5, Jores uherring integrity, and conſigns his enemies 
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to the reproach of wanting every virtue. On this 
principle he proceeds; and here begin his  diſap- 
pointments : upon a cloſer inſpection of human na- 


ture, he perceives, that he ſhould have moderated 


his friendſhip, and ſoftened his ſeverity ; for he of- 
ten finds the excellencies of one part of makin. 
clouded with vice, and the faults of the other 
brightened with virtue ; he finds no character ſo 
ſanctified that has not its failings, none ſo infamous 
but has ſome v hat to attract our eſteem ; he beholds 
impiety in lawn and fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives that 
his regards ſhould have been more cool, and his ha. 
tred leſs violent; that the truly wiſe ſeldom court 
romantic friendſhips with the good, and avoid, if 
poſſible, rhe reſentment even of the wicked: every 
moment gives him freſh inſtances, that the bonds cf 
friendſhip are broken if drawn too cloſely, and that 
thoſe whom he has treated wich diſreſpect, more 
than retaliate tiie injury: at length, therefore, he 


is obliged to confels, that he has declared war upon 
the vicious half of mankind, without being able to 


form an alliance among the virtuous to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, _ Es | 1 

Our book-taught philoſopher, however, is now 
too far advanced to recede ; and though poverty 
be the jaſt conſequence of the many enemies his 
conduct has created, yet he is reſolved to meet it 
without ſhrinking : philoſophers have deſcribed po- 
verty in moſt charming colours; and even his vanity 
is touched in thinking, that he ſhould ſhew the 

world, in himſelf, one more exampie of patience, 
fortitude, and reſignation. © Come, then, O pover- 
ty! for what is there in thee dreadſul to the W1sE ; 


temperance, health, and frugality, walk in thy 


train; chearfulneſs and liberty are ever thy com- 
panions. Shall any be aſhamed of thee of whom 
Cincinatus was not aſhamed ?,the run ning brook, 
the herbs of the field can amply ſatisfy nature; man 
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wants but little, nor that little long; tome then, © 
Poverty, while kings ftand by and gaze with admi- 
ration at the philoſophers reſignation.” 1 
The goddeſs appears; for Poverty ever eomes at 
the call: but, alas! he finds her by no means the 
charming figure books and his warm imagination 
had painted. As when an eaſtern bride, whom her 
friends and relations had long defcribed as a model 
of perfection, pays her firſt viſit, the longing bride- 
groom lifts the veil to ſee a face he had never ſeen 
before : but inſtead of a countenance blazing with 
beauty like the ſun, he beholds deformity ſhooting 
icicles to his heart ; ſuch appeprs Poverty to her 
new entertainer ; all the fabric of enthuſiaſin is at 
once demoliſhed, and a thouſand miſeries riſe upon 
its ruins, while Contempt, with pointing finger, is 
foremoſt in the hideous proceſſion. 1 a 
The poor man now finds that he can get no kings 
to look at him while he is eating; he finds that in 
proportion as he grows poor, the world turns its 
back upon him, and gives him leave to act the 
| philoſopher in alkthe majeſty of ſolitude ; it might 
be agreeable enough to play the philoſopher, while 
we are conſcions that mankind are ſpectators ; but 
what ſignifies wearing the maſk of ſturdy content- 
ment, and mounting the ſtage of reſtraints when 
not one creature will aſſiſt at the exhibition! Thus 
is he forſaken of men, while his fortitude wants the 
latis faction even of ſelf-applanſe ; for either he does 
not feel his preſent calamities, and that is natural 
* inſenſibility, or he diſguiſes his feelings, and that is 
dillimulation. | 
Spleen now begins to take up the man; not dif- 
; linguiſhing in his reſentments, he regards all man- 
| kind with deteſtation, and commencing man-hater, 
| leeks ſolitude to be at liberty to rail. | 
It has been ſaid, that he whoretires to ſolitude is 
either a beaſt or an angel; the cenſure is too ſevere, 
and the praiſe unmerited: the diſcontented being 
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wao retires from ſociety, is generally ſome good 
natured man, who has begun nis life without expe. 
rience, and knew not how to gain it in his inter, 
courſe with mankind; Adieu. | ES 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firfl Freſideri 


of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China, 


| 1 FORMERLY acquainted thee, moſt grave Fum, 


with the excellence of the Engliſh in the art of 


healing. The Chineſe boaſt their ſkil! in pulſes, 
the Siameſe their botanical knowledge, but the 
Engliſh advertiſing Phyſicians alone, of being the 
great reſtorers of health, the diſpenſers of youth, 
and the inſurers of longevity. I can never enough 
admire the ſagacity of this country, for the encou- 
ragement given to the profeſſors of this art; with 
what indulgence does ſhe foſter up thoſe of her own 
growth, and kindly cheriſh thoſe that come from 
abroad. Like a ſkilful gardener, ſhe invites them 
from every foreign climate to herſelf; Here every 
great exotic ſtrikes root as ſoon as imported, and 
ieels the genial beam and favour ; while the mjgl- 
ty metropolis, like one vaſt munificent dunghill, re. 
ceives them indiſeriminately to her breaſt, and ſup- 
plies each with more than native nouriſhment. 
In other countries, the phyſician pretends to cure 
diſorders in the lamp ; the ſame doctor who combats 
+the gout in the toe, ſhall pretend to preſcribe tor 3 
pain in the head; and he who at one time cures 3 
conſumption, ſhall at another give drugs for a drop: 
fy.” How abſurd: and ridicnlous; this is being a 
mere jack of all trades. Is the animal machine leb 


* 
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complicated than a braſs pin? Net leſs than ten 
different hands are required to make a pin; and 
hall the body be fer right by one ſingle operator ? 
The Engliſh are ſenſible of the force of this rea- 
ſoning ; they have therefore one doctor for the eyes, 
another for the toes; they have their ſciatica doct- 
ors, and inoculating doctors ; they have one dloctor 
modeſtly content with ſecuring them from bugbites, 
and five hundred who preſcribe for the bite of 
mad dogs. 735 1 
The learned are not hiere retired with vicious mo- 
deſty from public view ; for every dead wall is cov- 
ered with their names, their abilities, their amazing 
cures and places of abode, Few patients can eſcape 
falling into their hands, unleſs blaſted by lightning, 
or ſtruck dead with ſome fudden diſorder : it may 
ſometimes happen, that a ſtranger who does not un- 
derſtand Engliſh, or a country man who cannot read, 
dies without ever hearing of the vivifying drops, or 


reſtorative electuary; but for my part, before I was 


a week in town, I had learned to bid the whole cat- 
alogue of diſorders defiance, and was pefectly ac- 
quaimed with the names and medicines of every 


great man, or great woman of them all. 
But as nothing pleaſes curiolity more than anec- 


dotes of the great, however minute or trifling, I 
muſt preſent you, inadequate as my abilities are to 
the ſubject, with ſome account of thoſe perionages 


who lead in this honourable profeſſion. 


The firſt upon the light of glory, is doctor Rich- 


ö ard Rock, F. C. N. This great man is ſhort of ſtaw 


ure, is fat, and waddles as he walks. He always 
wears a white three-tail'd wig, nicely combed and 
frizzed upon each cheek. Sometimes he carries a 


cane, but a hat never; it is indeed very remarkable, 


that this extraordinary perſonage ſhould never wear 
an hat, but ſoit is, he never wears an hat. He is u- 
ſually drawn at the top of his own. bills, ſitting in 
his arm chair, holding a little bottle between his fin- 


- 
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ger and thumb, and ſurrounded with rotten teeth, 
nippers, pills, pacquets, and gally pots. No man 


can promiſe fairer nor better than he; for, as he 


obſer ves, Be your diſorder never fo far gone, he 
under no uneaſineſs, make yourſelf quite eaſy, I can 
cure you.” | 

The next in fame, though by ſome reckoned of 
equal pretenſiens, is doctor [1mothy Franks, F. O. 
G. H. living in a place called the Old Bailey, As 
Rock is remarkably. ſquab, his great rival Franks is 
remarkably tall. He was born in the year of the 


Chriſtian zra 1692, and is, while I now write, ex- 


actly ſixty- eight years, three months, aud four days 
old. Age, however, has no ways impaired his uſual 
health and vicacity ; I am told he generally walks 
with his breaſt open. This gentleman, who is of 
a mixed reputation, is particularly remarkable for 
a becoming aflurance, which carries him gently 
through life; for, except doctor Rock, none are 
more bleſt with the advantages of face than doctor 
A | 
And yet the great have their foibles as well as the 
little. I am almoſt aſhamed to mention it. Let the 
foibles of the great reſt in peace. Yet I muſt impart 
the whole to my friend. Theſe two great men are 
actually now at variance; yes, my dear Fum Hoam, 
by the head of our grandfather they are now at 
variance like mere men, mere common mortals, 
The champion Rock adviſes the world to beware 
of bogtrotring quacks, while Franks retorts the wit 
and the ſarcaſm (for they have both a world of wit) 
by fixing on his rival the odious appellation of 
Dumplin Dick. He calls the ſerious doctor Rock 


Dumplin Diek! Head of Confugius, what profana Þ 


tion ! Dumplin Dick ! What a pity, ye powers, 
that the learned, who were born mucually to aſſiſt 
in enlightening the world, ſhould thus differ among 
themſelves, and make even the profeſſion ridiculous! 
Sure the world is wide enough, at leaſt for two 
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great perſonages to ſigure in; men of ſcience ſhould 
ſeave controverſy to the little world below them 3; 
and then we might ſee Rock and Franks walking 
together hand in hand, ſmiling, onward to 1nmor- 
rality. 4 | | ; 

Next to theſe is doctor Walker, preparator of his 
own medicines. This gentleman is remarkable fur 
an averſion to quacks ; frequently cauttoning the 
public to be careful into what hands they committhieir 


ſafety ; by which he would inſinuate, that if they 


do not employ him alone, they muſt be undone. His 
public ſpirit is equal to his ſucceſs. Not for himſelt, 
but his country, is the gally-pot prepared, and the 
drops ſealed up, with proper directions for any part 
of the town or country. All this 1s for his coun- 
try's good : ſo that he is now grown old in the 
practice of phyſic and virtue; and, to uſe his own 
elegance of expreſſion, © There is not ſuch another 
medicine as his in the world again.” 

This, my friend, is a formidable triumvirate ; 
and yet, formidable as they are, I am reſolved to 
defend the honour of Chineſe phylic againſt them 
all, I have made a vow to ſummon doctor Rock 
to a. ſolemn diſputation in all the myſteries of the 
profeſſion, before the face of every philomath, ſtu- 
dent in aſtiology, and member of the learned ſo- 
cieties. I adhere to, and venerate the doctrines of 
old Whang - ſhu-ho. In the very teeth of oppoſition 
I will maintain, That the heart is the ſon of the 


liver, which has the kidneys for its mother, and the 
: ee ; | 
; ſtomach for its wife.” I have, therefore, drawu 


up a diſputation challenge, which is to be ſent ſpee- 


| dily, to this effect: 


I, Lien Chi Altangi, D. N. R. P. native of Ho- 


nan in China, to Richard Rock, F. U. N. native of 
| Garbage-alley in Wapping, defiance, Though, fir, 
am perfectly ſenſible of your importance, though 
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no ſtranger to your ſtudies in the paths of nature, 
yet there may be many things in the art of phyſic, 
with which you are yet unacquainted. I know full 
well, a doctor thou att, great Rock, and fo am ]: 
wheretore I challenge, and do hereby invite you to 
a trial of learning upon hard problems, and knotty 
paylical points. In this debate we will calmly in. 
veſtigate the whole theory and practice of medicire 
botany, and chymiſtry : and I invite all the philo- 
maths, with many of the lecturers in medicine, to 
be preſent at the diſpute, . which 1 hope will be car. 
riecd on with due decorum, with proper gravity, and 
as befits men of erudition and ſcience among each 
other. Bur before we meet face to face, I would 
thus publicly, and in the face of the whole world, 
deſire yon to anſwer me one queſtion ; I aſkit 
with the ſame earneſtneſs with which you have oft- 
en ſolicited the public; anſwer me, I ſay, at once, 
without having recourſe to your phy ſical dictionary, 
which of thoſe three diſorders, incident to the hu— 
man body, is the molt fatal, the ſcyncope, paren- 
theſis, or apoplexy ; I beg your reply may be as 
public as this my demand.“ I am, as hereafter 
may be, your admirer or your rival. Adieu. 
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LET ent. 

To the ſame, 1 
NDULGENT nature ſeems to have exempted 
this iſland from many of thoſe epidemic evils 

which are ſo fatal in other parts of the world. A 
want of rain but for a few days beyond the expect. 
* The day after this was publiſhed, the editor received 
an anſwer, in which the doctor ſeems to be of opinion, 
that the apoplexy is moſt fatal, + 


* 
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ed ſeaſon in. China, ſpreads famine, deſolation and 
terror, over the whole country ; the winds that 
blow from the brown boſom of the weſtern deſart, 
are impregnated with death in every gale ; but in 
this fortunate land of Britain, the inhabitant courts 
health iu every breeze, and the huſbandman ever 
ſows in joy ful expectation, _ CC 
But though the nation be exempt from real evils, 
think not, my friend, that it is more happy on this 
account than others. They are afflicted it is true, 
with neither famine nor peſtilence, but then there 
is a diſorder pecnliar to the country, which every 
ſeaſon . makes \ ſtrange ravages among them ; it 
| {ſpreads with peſtilential rapidity and infects almoſt 
every rank of people; what is ſtill more ſtrange, 
the natives have no name for this peculiar malady, 


though well known to foreign phyſicians, by the ap- 


pellation of epidemic terror, 


A ſeaſon is never known to paſs in which the pea 


ple are not viſited by this cruel calamity in ene. 


ſhape or another, ſeemingly different, though ever the 


ſame ; one year it iflues from a baker's ſhop in the 


thape of a ſixpenny loaf, the next it takes the ap- 
pearance of a comet with a fiery tail, a third it 
threatens like a flat-bottomed-boat, and a fourth it 
carries conſternation at the bite of a mad dog. The 
people, when once infected, loſe their reliſh for 
happineſs, ſaunter about with looks of deſpondence, 
aſk after the calamities of the day, and receive no 
comfort but in heightening each other's diſtreſs. It 


is inſignificant how. remote or near, how weak or- 


powertul, the object of terror may be, when once 
they reſolve to fright and be frighted ; the mereſt 
trifles ſow conſternation and diſmay, each propor- 
tions his fears, not to the object, but to the dread 
he diſcovers in the countenance of others ; for 
when once the fermentatiou is begun, it goes on of 


itſelf, though the original cauſe be diſcontinued 


which firſt ſet it in motion. 
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A dread of mad dogs is the epidemiẽ terror v hie{ 
now prevails, and the whole nation is at preſent 
actually groaning under the malignity of its infly. 
ence. The people ſally from their houſes with that 
circumfpection, which is prudent in ſuch as expect 
a mad dog at every turning. The phyſician pub- 
liſnes his proſeription, the beadle prepares his halter, 
and a few of unuſual bravery, arm themſelves with 
boots and buff gloves, in order to face the enemy if 
he ſhould offer to attack them. In ſhort, the whole 
people ſtand bravely upon their defence, and ſeem, 
by their preſent ſpirit, to ſhew a reſolution of not 
being tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. | 
Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad 
or not, ſomewhat reſembles the ancient European 
- coftom of trying witches. The old woman ſuſpect- 
ed, was tied hand and foot, and thrown into the 
water. If ſhe ſwam, then ſhe was inſtantly carried 
off to be burnt for a witch, if ſhe ſunk, then indeed 
the was acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the 
experiment. In the ſame manner, a crowd gather 
round a dog ſuſpected of madneſs, and they begin 
by teizing the devoted animal on every ſide ; if he 
attempts to ſtand pon the defenſive and bite, then 
he is unanimouſly found guilty, for a mad dog 
always ſnaps at every thing; if, on the contrary, 


he ſtrives to eſcape by running away, then he can 


expect no compaſſion, for mad dogs always run 
{treight forward before them. | 

It Is pleaſant enough for a neutral being like me, 
v ho have no ſhare in thoſe ideal calamities, to mark 
the ſtages of this natural diſeaſe. The terror at 
firſt feebly enters with a diſregarded ſtory of a Jit- 
tle dog, that bad gone through a neighbouring vil- 
lage, that was thought to be mad by ſeveral that bad 
ſeen him. The next account comes, that a maſtiff 
ran through a certain town, and had bit five geeſe, 


which immediately run mad, foamed at the bill, 


and died in great agonies ſoon aſter, Then comes 
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an affecting hiſtory of a little boy bit in the leg, 
and gone down to be dipt in the ſalt water; when 
the people have ſufficiently ſhuddered at that, they 
are next congealed with a frightful account of a 
man, who was ſaid lately to have died from a bite 
he had received ſome years before. This relation 
only prepares the way for another, {till more hide- 


. ous, as how the maſter of a family, with ſeven ſinall 


children, were all bit by a mad lap dog, and how 
the poor father firſt perceived the infection by call- 
ing for a draught of water, where he ſaw the lap 


dog ſwimming in the cup. 


When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with ſome new diſaſter, ; as 
in ſtories of c;hoſts each loves to hear the account, 
though it only ſerves to make him uneaſy, ſo here 
each liſtens with eagerneſs, and adds to the tidings 
with new circumftauces of peculiar horror. A lady, 
for inſtance, in the country, of very weak nerves, 
has been frighted by the barking of a dog; and 
this, alas! too frequently happens. The ftory ſoon 
is improved and ſpreads, that a mad dog had 
frighted a lady of diſtinction. Theſe circumſtances 
begin to grow terrible before they have reached the 
neighbouring village, and there the report 1s, that 
a lady of quality was bit by a mad maſtiff. This 
account every moment gathers new ſtrength, and 
grows more diſmal as it approaches the capital, and 
by the time it has arrived in town, the Tady is de- 
ſcribed, with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running 
mad upon all four, barking like a dog, biting ber 
ſervants, and at laſt ſmothered between two beds by 
the advice of her doctors ; while the mad maſtiff 
is, in the mean time, ranging the whole country 
over, flavering at the mouth, and ſeeking whom he 
may devour. NY Ry 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, bat a little 


credulous, waked me ſome mornings ago before the 


uſual hour, with horror and aſtoniſhment in her 
Z 2 
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looks; ſhe deſired me, if I had any regard for my 
ſafety, to keep within; for a few days ago ſo diſmal 
an accident had happened, as to put the world upcn 
their guard. A mad dog down in the country, ſhe 
aſſured me, had bit a farmer, who ſoon becomin 
mad, ran into his own yard, and bit a fine brindled 
cow ; the. cow quickly became as mad as the man, 
began to foam at the mouth, and raiſing herſelf up, 
walked abont on her hind-legs, ſometimes barking. 
like a dog, and ſometimes attempting to talk like the 
farmer. Upon examining the grounds of this ſto. 
ry, I found my landlady had it from one neighbour, 
who had it from another neighbour, who heard it 
from very good authority. No 

Were molt {tories of this nature thoroughly ex- 
amined, it would be found that numbers of ſuch as 
have been ſaid to ſuffer, were no way injured, and 
that of thoſe who have been actnally bitten, not 
one in an hundred was bit by a mad dog. Such 
accounts in general, therefore, only ſerve to make 
the people miſerable by falfe terrors, and ſometimes 
fright the patient into actual phrenzy, by creating 
thoſe very ſymptoms they pretended to deplore. 
But even allowing three or four to die in a ſea- 
ſon of this terrible death (and four is probably too 
large a conceſſion) yet ſtill it is not conſidered, how 
many are preſerved in their health, and in their 
property, by this devoted animal's ſervices. The 
midnight robber is kept at a diſtance ; the inſidious 
thief is often detected, the healthy chace repairs 
many a worn conſtitution, and the poor man finds 
in his dog a willing aſſiſtant, eager to leſſen his toi], 
and content with the ſmalleſt retribution. - | 
A dog, ſays one of the Engliſh poets, “is an ho- 
neſt creature, and I am a friend to dogs.“ Of all the 
beaſts that graze the lawn, or hunt the foreſt, a dog 
is the only animal, that, leaving his fellows, at- 
tempts to cultivate the friendſhip of man; to man 
he looks in all his neceſſities, with a ſpeaking eye, 
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for aſſiſtance; exerts ſor him all the little ſervice 
in his power with chearfulneſs and pleaſure ; for 


him bears famine and fatigue with patience and re- 


ſignation ; noinjur ies can abate his fidelity, no diſ- 
treſs induce him to forſake his benefactor ; ſtudious 
to pleaſe, and fearing to offend, he is A311 an hum- 
ble, ſtedfaſt dependant, and in him alone fawning 
js not flattery. How unkind, then, to torture this 
faithful creature, who has left the foreſt to claim 


the protection of man; how ungrateful a return to 


the ruſty animal for all his ſervices. Adieu. 


- 
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From Lie Chi Altangi, to Hingpo,by the way of Moſcow. 


HE Euroveans are themſelves blind, who de- 


ſcribe. fortune without ſight. No firſt rate 


—— ever had finer eyes, or ſaw more clearly , 
they who have no other trade but ſeeking their for- 
tune, need never hope to find her ; coquet like ſhe 
flies from her cloſe purſuers, and at laſt fixes on the 
plodding mechanic, who Nye at ems aha minds 
his buſinels. | | 

Tam amazed how man can call nos blind; iis 
by the company ſhe keeps, ſhe ſeems ſo very diſcern- 
ing, Wherever you ſee a gambling-table, be very 
fare fortune is not there; wherever you ſee an 
houſe with the doors open, be very ſure fortune is 
not there; when you ſee a man whoſe pocket holes 
are laced with gold, be ſatisfied fortune 1s not there ; 


wherever you ſee a beantiful woman good natured 
and obliging, be convinced fortune is never there. 


In ſhort, ſhe is ever ſeen accompanying induſtry, 


and is as often trundling i in a Wer barrowz 'as 
lolling in a'coach and inn 
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If you would make fortune your friend, or tg 
perſonize her no longer, if you defire, my ſon, to be 
rich and have money, be more eager to ſave than 
to acquire: when people ſay, © money is to be got 
here, and money is to be got there, take no notice, 
mind your own buſineſs ; itay where you are ; and 
ſecure all you can get, without ſtirring. When 
you hear that your neighbour has picked up a purſe 
of gold in the ſtreet, never run out into the ſame 
ſtreet, looking abont you, in order to pick up juch 
another; or when you are informed, that he has 
made a fortune in one branch of buſineſs, never 
change your own, in order to be his rival. Do not 
defire to be rich all at once; but patiently add far. 
thing to farthing. Perhaps you deſpiſe the petty 
ſum ; and yet they who want a farthing, and have 
no friend that will lend them it, think farthings 
very good things. Whang, the fooliſh miller, when 
he wanted a farthing in his diſtreſs, found that no 
friend would lend, becauſe they knew he wanted. 
Did you ever read the ſtory of Whang in our books 
of Chineſe learning; he, who deſpiſing ſmall ſums, 
and graſping at all, loſt even what he had ?. 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; 
nobody loved money. better than he, or more re- 
ſpected thoſe that had it. When people would talk 
of a rich man in company, Whang would ſay, I 
know him very well; he and I have been Jong ac- 
quainted ; he and I are intimate; he ſtood for a 
child of mine: but if ever a poor man was menti- 
oned, he had not the leaſt knowledge of the man; 
he might be very well for aught he knew; but he 
was.not fond of many acquaintances, and loved to 
chooſe his company. ' | | 
Whang, however, with all his eagerneſs for riches, 
was.in reality poor ; he had nothing but the profits 
of his mill to ſupport him, but though theſe were 
ſmall they were certain; while his mill ſtood and 
went, hie was fure of eating, and his frugality was 


— 
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ſuch, that he every day laid ſome money by, whicli 
he would at intervals count and contemplate with 
much ſatisfaction. - Yet all his acquiſitions were not 
equal to his deſires, he only found himſelf above 
want, whereas he deſired to be poſſeſſed of affluence, 
One day.as he was indulging theſe wiſhes, he was 
informed, that a neighbour of his had found a pan 


of money under ground, having dreamed of it three 


nights running before. Theſe tidings were dag- 
gers to the heart of poor Whang. Here am J, ſays 
he, toiling and moiling from morning till night, for 
a few paltry farthings, while neighbour Hunks on- 
ly goes quietly to bed, and dreams himſelf into 
thouſands before morning. O that I could dream 


like him, with what pleaſure. would I dig round 


the pan; how flily would I carry it home; not even 
mY AE ſhould ſee me; and then, .O;the. pleaſure 
of thruſting one's hand into a heap of gold up to 
the elbow !. - 8 Zn 2 
Such reflections only ſerved to make the miller 
unhappy ; he difcontinued his former aſſiduity, he 
was quite diſguſted with ſmall gains, and his cul- 
tomers began to forſake him. Every day he re- 
peated the with, and every night laid himſelf down 
in order to dream. Fortune that was for a long 
time unkind, at laſt, however, ſeemed to ſmile up- 
on his diſt reſles, and indulged him with the wiſhed 
for viſion. He dreamed that under a certain part 
of the foundation of his mall, there was concealed 
a monſtrous pan of gold and diamonds, buried 
deep in the ground, and covered with a large flat 
ſtone. He roſe up, thanked his ſtars, that were at 
laſt pleaſed to take pity on his ſufferings, and con- 
cealed his good Juck from every perſon, as is uſual 


in money dreams, in order to have the. viſion re- 


peated the two ſucceeding nights, by which he 
ſhould be certain of its veracity. , His wiſhes in this 


pan of money, in the very ſame place. 


alſo were anſwered, he ſtill dreamed of the ſame. 
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Now, therefore, it was paſt a doubt; ſo getting 
up early the third morning, he repairs alone, with 
a mattock in his hand, to the mill, and began to 

undermine the part of the wall which the viſion 

directed. The firſt omen of ſucceſs that he met was 

a broken mug; digging fill deeper he turns vp a 


houſe tile, quite new and entire. At laſt, after 
much digging, he came to a broad flat ſtone, but 


then fo large, that it was beyond one man's 
ſtrength to remove it. Here cried he, in raptures 
tohimſelf, here it is, under this ſtone there is room 


for a very large pan of diamonds indeed. I muſt 


e'en go home to my wife, and tell her the whole af. 
fair, And get her to aſſiſt me in turning it up. Away, 
therefore, he goes, and acquaints his wife with eve. 
xy circamſtance of their good fortune. Her raptures 
on this vccalibn eaſily may be imagined, ſhe flew 


round His neck, and embraced him in an agony of 


joy; but thoſe tranſports, however, did not delay 
their eagerneſs to know the exact ſum ; returning, 
therefore; ſpeedily together, to the place where 
Whang had been digging, there they found—not 


indeed the expected treaſure, but the mill, ther 


only ſupport, undermined and fallen. Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi Altang 


e the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in China. 
l CF Is 9 4 | 


TI peo le of London' are as fond of walking, 
1 as our. frieuds of Pekin of riding: one of the 
principal entertainments of the citizens here in 
ſommer, is to repair about night - fall to a garden not 
far from town, where they walk about, ſhew ther 


i, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident 
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beſt cloaths, and liſten to a concert provided for the 


oecaſion. 


accepted an invitation a few evenings ago, from 


my old triend, the man in black, to be one of a 
party that was to ſup there, and, at the appointed 


hour, waited upon him at his lodgings. There I 
found ihe company ailembled, and expecting my 


arrival. Our party conlitied of wy friend in ſuper- 
lative finery, his ſtockings rolled, a black velvez 
wailtcoat - which was formerly new, and his grey 
wig combed down in imitation of hair. A pawn- 
broker's widow, of whom, by the bye, my friend 


was a profeſſed admirer, drefled out in green da- 
malk, with three gold rings on every finger. Mr. 


Tibbs, the ſecond-rate beau I have formerly deſcrib- 
ed, together with his lady, in flimſy filk, dirty 
1 inſtead of linen, and an hat as big as an um- 
rella. N | | | 
Our firſt difficulty was in ſettling how we ſhould 
ſet out. Mrs. Tibbs had a natural averſion to the 
water, and the widow, being a little in fleſh, as 


warmly proteſted againſt walking ; a coach was 


therefore agreed upon, which being too. ſmall to 
carry five, Mr. Tibbs conſented to fit on his 


wife's lap. 


In this manner, therefore, we ſet forward, being 


entertained by the way with the bodings of Mr. 
Tibbs, who aſſured us, he did not expect to fee a 
ſingle creature for the evening, above the degree of 
a cheeſe-monger; that this was the laſt night of the 


gardens, and that conſequently we ſhould be peſ- 
tered with the nobility and gentry from Thames- | 


ſtreet and Crooked-lane, with ſeveral other pro- 


phetic ejaculations, probably inſpired by the unea- 


ſineſs of his ſituation. 


The illuminations began before we arrived, and 
I muſt confeſs that upon entering the gardens, 1 


found every ſenſe overpaid with more than expect- 


ed pleaſure ; the lights every where glimmering 
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through the ſcarcely moving trees; the full-bodied 
concert burſting on. the ſtillneſs of the night, the 
natural concert of the birds in the more retired part of 

the grove, vieing with that which was formed by art; 
the company gaily dreſſed, looking ſatisfaction, and 
the tables ſpread with various delicacies, all confpir. 
ed to fill my imagination with the viſionary happi. 
neſs of the Arabian Jawgiver, and lifted me into an 
extaſy of admiration. Head of Confucius, cried | 
to my friend, this is fine-! this unites rural beauty 
with courily magnificence ; if we except the virpins 
of immortality that hang on every tree, and may be 
plucked at every deſire, I don't ſee how this 
falls ſhort of Mahomet's paradiſe ! As for virgins, 
cries my friend, it is true hey are a fruit that don': 
much abound in our gardens here; but if ladies, as 
plenty as apples in autumn, and as complying as 
any houry of them all, can content yon, I fancy we 
have no need to go to heaven for paradiſe. 


I was going to ſecond his remarks, when we 


were called to a conſultation by Mr. Tibbs and the 
reſt of the company, to know in what manner we 
were to lay out the evening to the greateſt advan- 
tage. Mrs, Tibbs was for keeping the genteel walk 


of the garden, where ſhe obſerved there was always 


the very beit company ; the widow, on the contra- 
ry, who came but once a ſeaſon, was for ſecuring a 
good ftanding-place to ſee the water-works, which 
the aſſured ns would begin in leſs than an hour at 
fartheſt ; a diſpute therefore began, and as it was 
managed between two of very oppoſite characters, 
It threatened. to grow more bitter at every reply. 
Mrs. Tibbs wondered how people could pretend to 


know the polite world, who had received all their 


rudiments of breeding behind a compter ; to which 


the other replied, that tho' ſome people ſat behind 


compters, yet they could fit at the head of their 
own tables too, and carve three good dithes of hot 
meat whenever they thought proper, which was 
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more than ſome people could ſay for themſelves, 

that hardly knew a rabbit and onions from a green 
ſe and gooſeberries. Te | 

It is hard to fay where this might have ended, 

had not the huſband, who probably knew the im- 

petuoſity of his wife's diſpoſition, propoſed to end 

the diſpute by adjourning to a box, and try if there 


was any thing to be had for ſupper that was ſup- 


ortable. To this we all conſented, but bere a new 
diſtreſs aroſe, Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs would fit in none 
but a genteel box, a box where they might ſee and 
be ſeen, one, as they exprefled it, in the very focus 
of public view; but ſuch a box was. not eaſy to be 
obtained, for though we were perfectly convinced 
of our own gentility, and the gentility of our. ap- 
pearance, yer we found it a difficult matter to per- 
ſuade the keepers of the boxes to be of our opinion; 
they choſe to reſerve genteel boxes for what they 
judged more genteel company. 8 hel 
At laſt, however, we were fixed, though ſome- 


| what obſcurely, and ſupplied with the uſeal enter- 


tainment of the place. The widow found the ſup- 
per excellent, but Mrs. Tibbs thought every thing 
deteſtable; come, come, my dear, cries the huſband, 
by way of conſolation, to be ſure we can't find ſuch 


direſſing here as we have at lord Crump's or lady 


Crimp's, but for Vauxhall dreſſing, it is pretty 
good; it is not their victuals indeed 1 find fault 
with, but their wine; their wine, cries he, drink- 
ing off a glaſs, indeed is moſt abominable. 

By this laſt contradiction, the widow was fairly 
conquered in point of politeneſs. She perceived 
now, that ſhe had no pretenſions in the world ts 


| taſte, her very ſenſes were vulgar, ſince ſhe had 


praiſed deteſtable cuſtard, and ſmacked at wretched 
wine; ſhe was therefore content to yield the victory, 


and for the reſt of the night to liſten and improve. 


It is true, ſhe would now and then forget her- 


ſelf, and confeſs ſhe was pleaſed, but they ſoon 
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brouglit her back again to miſerable refinemen;, 
She once praiſed the painting of the box in which 


we were ſitting, but was ſoon convinced that ſuch 
paltry pieces ought rather tb excite horror than fa. 


tisfaction: ſhe ventured again to commend one of 


the ſingers, but Mrs. Tibbs ſoon let her know, in the 
ſtyle of a connoifleur, that the ſinger in queſtion 
had neither ear, voice, nor judgment, | 
Mr. 'Tibbs, now willing to prove that his wife's 
pretenſions to muſic were juſt, entreated her to fa- 
vour the company with a ſong ; but tothis ſhe gave a 
poſitive denial ; for you know very well, my dear, 


#ays ſhe, that I am not in voice to-day, and when 


one's voice is not equal to one's judgment, what 
? beſides, as there is no accompany- 
ment, it would be but ſpoiling muſic. All theſe ex- 
cuſes, however, were over-ruled by th reſt of the 
company, who, though one would think they al- 
ready had muſic enough, joined in the intreaty, 
But particularly<xthe widow, now willing to con- 
vince the company of her breeding, preſſed fo warn 
ly, that ſhe ſeemed determined to take no refuſal, 
At laſt then the lady complied, and, after humming 
for ſome minutes, began with ſuch a voice, and 
ſuch affectation, as, I could perceive, gave but little 
ſatisfaction to any, except her huſband. He fat 
with rapture in his eye, and beat time with his hand 
on the table. 7 + oth; | 

You muſt obſerve, my friend, that it is the cuſ- 
tom of this country, when a lady or gentleman 


happens to ſing, for the company to fit as mute and 


motionleſs as ſtatues. Every feature, every limb 
muſt ſeem to correſpond in fixed attention, and while 


the ſong continues, they are to remain in a ſtate of 


univerſal petrefaction. In this mortifying ſituation 
we had continued for ſome. time, liſtening to the 
ſong, and looking with tranquility, when the maſter 
of the box came to inform us, that the water-works 
were going to begin. At this information, I could 
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inſtantly perceive the widow bounce from her ſeat ; 
but correctin g herſelf, ſhe ſat down again, repreſſed 
by motives of good breeding. Mrs, Tibbs, who 
had ſeen the water-works an hundred times, reſolv- 
ed not to be interrupted, continued her ſong without 
any ſhare of mercy, nor had the ſmalleſt pity on our 
impatience. The widow's face, | own, gave me 
high entertainment; in it I could plainly read the 
ſtruggle ſhe felt between good breeding and curioſi- 
ty; ſhe talked of the water-works the whole even- 
ing before, and ſhe ſeemed to have come merely in 


order to fee them; but then ſhe could not bounce 


out in the very middle of a ſong, for that would be 
forfeiting all pretenſions to high life, er bigh lived 


company ever after: Mrs. Tibbs therefore, kept on 


ſinging, and we continued to liſten, till at laſt, 
when the ſong was juſt concluded, the waiter came 
to inform us, that the water-works weie over. 

The water-works over ! cried the widow ; the 
water-works over already, that's impoſhble, they 
can't be over ſo ſoon ! It is not my buſineſs, replied 
the fellow, to contradict your ladyſhip, I'll run a- 
gain and ſee; he went and ſoon returned with a 
confirmation of the diſmal tidings. No ceremony 
could now bind my friend's diſappointed miſtreſs, 
ſhe teſtified her diſpleaſure in the openeſt manner; 
in ſhort, ſhe now began to find fault in turn; and 
at laſt inſiſted upon going home, juſt at the time 
that Mr. and Mrs. Tibb3 aflured the company that 
the polite hours were going to begin, and that the 
ladies would inſtantaneouſly be entertained with 
the horns. Adieu. 188 99 
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LE T. FER LNXNI. 
| From the fame. 
TOT far from this city lives a poor tinker, who 
has educated ſeven ſons, all at this very time 
in arms, and fighting for their country, and what 
reward do you think has the tinker from the ſtate, 
for ſuch important ſervices ? None in the world; 
his ſons, when the war is over, may probably be 
whipt from parith to pariſh, as vagabonds, and the 
old man, when paſt labour, may die a priſoner in 
lome houſe of correction a 
Such a worthy ſubject in China wonld be held in 
univerſal reverence ; his ſervices would be reward- 
ed, if not with dignities, at leaſt with an exemption 
from labour; he would take the left hand at feaſts, 
and mandarines themſelves would be proud to ſhow 
their ſabmiſſion, The iEnglith laws puniſh vice, the 
Chinele laws do more, they reward virtue 
Conſidering the little encouragements given to 
matrimony” here, I am not ſurpriſed at the diſcou- 
ragements given to propagation. Would you be- 
lieve it, my dear Fum Hoam, there are laws made, 
which even forbid the people's marrying each o- 
ther. By the head of Confucius, I jeſt not; there 
are ſuch laws in being here; and their law-givers 
ha ve neither been inſtructed among the Hottentots, 
nor imbibed their principles of equity from the na+ 
tives of Anamaboo. . ä 
There are laws which ordain, that no man ſhall 
marry a woman contrary to her own conſent. 
This, though contrary to what we are taught in 
Aſia, and though in ſome meaſure a clog upon ma- 
trimony, I have no great objection to. There are 
laws which ordain, that no woman ſhall marry a- 
gainſt her father and mother's conſent, unleſs ar- 
rived at an age of maturity; by which is underſtood, 
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thoſe years when women with us, are generally 
paſt child-bearing, This muſt be a clog upon ma- 
trimony, as it is more difficult for the lover to pleaſe 


tree than one, and much more difficult to pleaſe 


old people than young ones. The laws ordain, that 
the conſenting covple ſhall take a long time to con- 
fider before they marry ; this is a very great clog, 
becauſe people love to have all raſh actions done in 
a Hurry. It is ordained, that all marriages ſhall be 
proclaimed before celebration; this is a ſevere clog, 
as many are aſhamed to have their marriage made 
public from motives of vicious modeſty, and many 
afraid from views of temporal intereſt. It is or- 
dained, that there is nothing facred in the ceremo- 
ny, but that it may be diſſolved to all intents and 
purpoſes by the authority of any civil magiſtrate. 
And yet oppoſite to this it is ordained, that the 
prieſt ſhall be paid a large ſum of money for grant- 
ing his ſacred permiſſion. = | RE 
Thus you fee, my friend, that matrimony here is 
hedged round with ſo many obſtructions, that thoſe 
who are willing to break through or ſurmount 
them, muſt be contented, if at laſt they find it a bed 
of thorns. The laws are not to blame; for they 
have deterred the people from engaging as much 
as they could. It is indeed become a very ferious 
affair in England, and none but ſerious people 
are generally found willing to engage. The 


young, the gay, and the beautiful, who have mo- 


tives of paſſion only to induce them, are 'feldom 
found to embark, as thofe inducements are taken 


away; and none but the old, the ugly, and the 


mercenary are ſeen to unite, who, if they have any 
poſterity at all, will probably be an ill-favoured 
rene memngiees —8 

What gave riſe to thoſe laws might have been 
ſome fach accidents as theſe. It ſometimes happen- 
ed, that's mifer, who had ſpent all his youth in 
ſeraping up money, to 'give his daughter ſuch a 
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„ 
fortune as miglit get her a mandarine huſband, 
found his expectations diſappointed at laſt, by her 
running away with his footman; this muſt have 
been a ſad ſhock to the poor, diſconſolate parent, to 
ſee his poor daughter in a one horſe chaiſe, when he 
had deſigned her for a coach and ſix: What a ſtroke 
from Providence ! to ſee his dear money go to enrich 
a beggar ; all nature cried out at the profanation, 

It ſometimes happened alſo, that a lady, who had 
inherited all the titles, and all the ner vous com- 
Plaints of nobility, thought fit to impair her dig- 
nity, and mend her conſtitution, by marrying a 
farmer; this muſt have been a fad ſhock to her in- 
conſolable relations, to ſee ſo fine a flower ſnatched 
from a flouriſhing family, and planted in a dunghill; 
his was an abſolute invertion of the firſt principles 

things. 1 775 | 

In order, therefore, to prevent the great from be- 
ing tlrus contaminated by vulgar alliances, the ob- 
ſtacles to matrimony have been ſo contrived, that 
the rich only can marry amongſt the rich, and the 
poor, Who would leave celibacy, muſt be content to 
encreaſe their poverty with a wife. Thus have the 
laws fairly inverted the inducements to matrimony ; 
nature tells us, that beauty is the proper allurement 
of thoſe who are rich, and money of thoſe who are 
poor; but things here are ſo contrived, that the rich 
are invited to marry by that fortune which they do 
not want, and the poor have no inducement, but 
that beauty which they do not feel. 
An equal diffuſion of riches through any country 
ever conſtitutes its. happineſs. Great wealth in the 
poſſeffion of one ſtagnates, and extreme poverty 
with another keeps him in unambitious indigence; 
but the moderately rich are generally aciive ; 
not too far removed from poverty to fear its calami- 
ties, nor too near extreme wealth to flacken .the 
nerye of (5 8 they remain Mill between both, 
in a ſtate of continual fuguation, How impolitic, 
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therefore, are thoſe laws which promote the accu- 
- mulation of wealth among the rich, more impolitie 
ſtill, in attempting to increaſe the depreſſion on po- 
5 | | - 
Bacon, the Engliſh philoſopher, compares money 
to manure; if gathered in heaps, ſays he, it does no 
ood ; on the contrary, it becomes offenſive: but, 
being ſpread, though never ſo thinly, over the ſur- 
face of the earth, it enriches the whole country, 
Thus the wealth a nation poſſeſſes maſt expatiate, 
or it is of no benefit to the public; it becomes ra- 
ther a grievance, where matrimonial Jaws thus con- 
ne ao afew.”.... > i 
But this reſtraint upon matrimonial community, 
even conſidered in a phyſical light, is injurious. As 
thoſe who rear up animals take all pofhble pains to 
croſs the ſtrain, in order to improve the breed; ſo 
in thoſe countries where marriage is moſt free, the 
inhabitants are found every age to improve in ſta- 
ture and in beauty; on the contrary, where it is 
confined to a caſt, a tribe, or an horde, as among the 
Gaurs, the Jews, or the Tartars, each diviſion ſoon 
aſſumes a family likeneſs, and every tribe degene- 
rates into peculiar deformity. From hence it may 
be eaſily inferred, that if the mandarines here are 
reſolved only to marry among each other, they 
will ſoon pioduce a poſterity with mandarine faces; 
and we ſhall ſee the heir of ſome honourable family 
ſcarce equal to the abortion of a country farmer. 
Theſe are a few of the obſlacles to marriage here, 
and it is certain they have in ſome meaſure anſwer. 
ed the end; for celibacy is both frequent and fa- 
fhionable. Old bachelors appear abroad without a 
maſk, and old maids, my dear Fum Hoam, have 
been abſolutely known® to ogle. To confeſs in 


friendſhip, if I were an Engliſhman, Ifancy I ſhould, 


be an old bachelor myſelf ; I ſhould never find cou- 


rage to run through all the adventures preſcribed 


by the law. I could ſubmit to court my miſtreſs 
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herſelf upon reaſonable terms, but to court her fa. 
ther, her mother, and a long tribe of couſins, aun;s, 
and relations, and then ſtand the butt of a whole 
country church, I would as ſoon turn tail, and 
make love to her grandmother. SS 
I can conceive no other reaſon for thus loading 
matrimony with ſo many prohibitions, unleſs it be 
that the country was thonght already too populous, 
and this was found to be the moſt effectual means of 
thinning it. If this was the motive, I cannot but 
cohgratulate the wiſe projectors on the ſucceſs of 
their ſcheme. Hail, O ye dim-ſighted politicians, 
ye weeders of men ! *Tis yours to clip the wing of 
induſtry, and convert Hymen to a broker. Tis 
3 to behold ſmall objects with a microſcopic eye, 
ut to be blind to thoſe which require an extent of 
viſion. Tis yours, O ye difcerners of mankind, to 
lay the line between ſociety, and weaken that force 
by dividing, which ſhould bind with united vigour, 
*Tis yours to introduce national real diſtreſs, in or- 
der to avoid the imaginary diſtreſſes of a few. Your 
actions can be juſtified by an hundred reaſons like 
truth, they can be oppoſed but by a few reaſons, and 
thoſe reaſons are true. Adie. 


rr 
From Lien Chi Altangi, to Hirgpo, 5 the way of Moſcow. 


AE. that leſſens the enjoyments of life, encreaſes 
1 our deſire of living. "Thoſe dangers, which, in 
the vigour of youth we had learned to deſpiſe, aſ- 
ſume new terrors as we grow old. Ourtaution en- 
creaſing as our years encreaſe, fear becomes at laſt 
the prevailing paffion of the mind; and the ſmall 


temainder of lite is raken up in uſeleſs efforts te 


keep off our end, or provide for a continued exiſt- 


„ | | Ss 
Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which 


even the wile are liable! If I ſhould judge of that 


part of life which lies before me, by that which ! 
have already ſeen, the proſpect is hideous. Expe- 
rience tells me, that my paſt enjoyments have 
brought no real felicity ; and ſenſation aſſures me, 
that thoſe I have felt are ſtronger than thoſe which 
are yet to come. Yet experience and ſenſation in 
vain perſuade ; hope, more powerful than either, 
drefles out the diſtant proſpect in fancied beauty, 
ſome happineſs in long perſpective ſtill becomes me 
to purſue ; and, like a loſing gameſter, every new 
diſappointment increaſes my ardour to continue the 
game. 5 3 
Whence, my friend, this increaſed love of life, 
which grows upon us with our years; whence comes 


it, that we thus make greater efforts to preſerve our 


exiſtence, at a period when it becomes ſcarce worth 
the keeping? 1s it that nature, attentive to the pre- 
ſervation of mankind, encreaſes our wiſhes to hve, 
while ſhe leſſens our enjoyments; and, as ſhe robs 
the ſenſes of every pleaſure, equips imagination in 
the ſpoil ? Life would be inſupportable to an old 
man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared death no 
more than when in the vigour of manhood ; the 
numberleſs calamities of decaying nature and the 
conſciouſneſs of ſurviving every pleaſure, would at 
once induce him, with his own hand, to terminate 
the ſcene of miſery ; but happily the contempt of 
death forſakes him at a time when it could only be 
prejudicial ; and life acquires an imaginary value, 
in proportion as its real value is no more. 
Our attachment to every object around us en- 
creaſes, in general, from the length of our acquaint- 
ance. with it. I would not chuſe, ſays a French. 
philoſopher, to ſee an old poſt pulled up with which 


| 66 
1 had been long acquainted. A mind long liabitu: 
ated to a certain ſer of objects, inſenſibly becomes 
fond of ſeeing them, viſits them from habit, and 
parts from them with reluctance; from hence pro- 
ceeds the avarite of the old in every kind of poſleſ. 
ſion. They love the world and all that it produces, 
they love life afhd all its advantages; not becauſe it 
_ them ptefſure, but becauſe they have known 
It long. 8 | 
Clilevatis, the Chaſte, aſcending the throne of 
China, commanded that all who were unjuſtly de- 
tained in priſon, during the preceding reigns, ſhould 
be ſet free. Among the number who came to thank 
their deliverer on this occaſion, there appeared a 
majeſtic old man, who, falling at the Emperor's 
feet, addreſſed him as follows: „ Great father of 
China, behold a wretch, now eighty-five years old, 
who was ſhut up in a dungeon at the age of twenty- 
two. I was impriſoned, though a ſtranger to crime, 
or without being even confronted by my accuſers. 
I have now lived in ſolitude and darkneſs for more 
than fifty years, and am grown familiar with diſ- 
treſs. As yet dazzled with the ſplendour of that 
ſun to which you have reſtored me, 1 have been 
wandering the ſtreets to find ſome friend that would 
aſſiſt, or relieve, or remember me; but my friends, 
my family and relations are all dead, and J am for- 
gotten. Permit me then, O Chingvang, to wear 
out the wretched remains of life in my former pri- 
ſon; the walls of my dungeon are, to me, more 
pleaſing than the moſt ſplendid palace; I have not 
ong to live, and ſhall be unhappy except I fpend 
the reſt of my days where my youth was paſled : 
in that priſon from whence you were pleaſed to re- 
leaſe. m. 6 e | 
The old man's paſſion for confinement is ſimilar 
to that we all have for life. We are habituated to 
the priſon, we look round with diſcontent, are dif- 
pleaſed with the abode, and yet the length of our 
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captivity only encreaſes our fondneſs for the cell. 
The trees we have planted, the houſes we have built. 
or the poſterity we have begotten, all ſerve to bind 
us cloſer to earth, and embitter our parting. Life 
| ſues the young like a new acquaintance ; the com- 
panion, as yet unexhauſted, is at once inſtructive 
and amuſing ; its company pleaſes, yet for all this 
it is but little regarded. To us, who are declined 
in years, lite appears like an old friend ; its jeſts 
have been anticipated in former converſation ; it 
has no new ſtory to make us ſmile, no new improve- 
ment with which to ſurprize, yet ſtill we love itt; 
deſtitute of every agreement, ſtill we love it; huſ- 
band the waſting treaſure with encreaſed frugality, 
and feel all the poignancy of anguiſh in the fatal 
ſeparation. 5 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, ſin- 
cere, brave, an Engliſhman. He had a complete 
fortune of his own, and the love of the king his 
maſter, which was equivalent to riches. Life open- 
ed all her treaſure before him, and promiſed a long 
ſucceſſion of. future happineſs. He came, taſted of the 
entertainment, but was diſguſted even in the begin- 
ning. He profeſſed an averſion to living, was tired 
of walking round the ſame circle ; had tried eve- 
ry enjoyment, and found them all grow Weaker at 
every repetition. If life be in youth ſo diſpleaſ- 
ing, cried he to himſelf, what will it appear when 
age comes on; if it be at preſent indifferent, ſure it 
will then be execrable.' This thought imbittered 
every reflection; till at laſt, with all the ſerenity. 
of perverted reaſon, he ended the debate with a 


Piſtol ! Had this ſeif- deluded man been apprize * | 


that exiſtence grows more deſirable to us the longer 
we exiſt, he would have then faced old age without 
ſhrinking, he would have boldly dared to live, and 
ſerved that ſociety, by his future aſſiduity, which 
he baſely 3 by his deſertion. Adieu. 
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bins e EE: C9 | R EX XIIT, 
From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſilng 


of the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China, 


T* reading the news- papers here, I have reckoned 
up not leſs than twenty five great men, ſeventeen 
Teo Ar men, and nine very extraordinary men, 
in leſs than the compaſs of half a 2 Theſe, ſay 
the gazettes, are the men that poſterity are to gaze 
at With admiration; theſe the names that fame will 
be employed in holding up for the aſtoniſhment of 
ſncceeding ages. Let me ſee forty ſix great men 
in 2 half year amounts juſt to ninety- two in a year. 
I wonder how poſterity will be able to remember 
them all, or whether the' people, in future times, 
will have any other buſineſs to mind, but that of 
getting the catalogue by beart. 
Does the mayor of a corporation make a {ſpeech ? 
he is inftantly ſet down for a great man. Does a 
pedant digeſt his common-place book into a folio ! 
he quickly becomes great. Does a poet ſtring up 
trite ſentiments in rhyme ? he alſo becomes the great 
man of the hour How diminutive ſoever the ob- 
jet of admiration, each is followed by a crowd of 
ſtill more diminutive admirers. The ſhout begins 
in his train, onward he marches towards immor- 
tality, looks back at the purfuing crowd with ſelf 
ſattsfaction ; catching all the oidi:ies, the whimſies, 
the abſurdities, and the littlenefles of conſcious 
greatneſs by the way. is Cute LO 
I I was yeſterday invited by a gentleman to dinner 
| who promiſeq that our entertainment ſhould conſiſt 
of an haunch of veniſon, a turtle, and a great man. 
F came according to appointment. The veniſon 
was fine, the turtle good, but the great man _inſup- 
portable. The moment I ventured to ſpeak, I was 
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at once contradicted with a ſnap. I attempted, by 
a ſecond and a third ailault, io retrieve my loſt re- 

tation, but was {till beat back with confuſion. 
| was refolved to attack him once more from en- 
trenchment, and turned the converſation upon the 
government of China: but even here he aſlerted, 
mapped, and contradicted as before. Heavens, 
thought I, this man pretends ta know China even 
better than myſelf! 1 looked round to {ce who was 
on my ſide, but every eye was fixed in admiration 
on the great man; I, therefore, at laſt thought pro- 
r to {it ſilent, and act the pretty gentleman dur- 


ivg the enſuing couverſation. 
When a man has once ſecured a circle of admir- 


ers, he may be as ridiculous here as he thinks proper ; 


and it all paſſes for elevation of ſentiment, or learn- 


ed abſence. If he tranſgreſſes the common forms 


ol breeding, miſtakes even a tea pot for a tobacco- 


box, it is ſaid, that his thoughts are fixed on more 
important objects: to ſpeak and act like the reſt 
of mankind, is to be no greater than they. There 
is ſomething of oddity in the very idea of great- 
neſs; for we are ſeldom aſtoniſhed at a thing very 


much reſembling ourſelves. | | 
When the Tartars make a Lama, their firſt care 


is to place him in a dark corner of the temple ; here 


he is to ſit half concealed from view, to regulate 
the motion of bis hands, lips, and eyes ; but, above 
all, he is enjoined gravity and filence. This, 


however, is but the prelude to his apotheoſis: a ſet 


of emiſſaries are diſpatched among the pcople to 
cry up his piety, gravity, -and love of raw fleth ; 
the people take them at their word, approach the 
Lama, now. become an idol, with the moſt hamble 
proſtration; he receives their addreſſes without 


motion, commences a god, and is ever after fed by 


lis prieſts with the ſpoon of immortality. The 

lame receipt in this country ſerves to make a 2 

man. The idol only keeps cloſe, ſends out his li:tle 
| | | B b 
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emiſlaries to be hearty in his praiſe, and ſtraiglit, 
_ whether ſtateſman or author, he is ſet down in the 
liſt of fame, continuing to be praiſed while it is 


Faſhionable to praiſe, or while he prudently keeps 


his minuteneſs concealed from the public. 

[ have vitited many countries, and have been in 
cities without number, yet never did I enter a town 
which could not produce ten or twelve of thoſe 
little great men; all fancying themſelves known to 
the reit of the world, and complimenting each other 
upon their extenſive reputation. It is amuſing 
enough when two of thoſe domeſtic prodigies of 
Jearning mount the ſtage of ceremony, and pive 
and take praiſe from each other. I have been pre- 
fent when a German doctor, for having pronounc- 
ed a panegyric upon a certain monk, was thought 
the moſt ingenious man in the world; till the monk 
ſoon after divided this reputation, by returning the 

compliment; by which means they both marched 
off with univerial applauſe. | | 

The ſame degree of undeferved adulation that at- 

_ tends our great man while living, often allo follows 
him to the tomb. It frequently happens, that one 
of his little admirers ſits down, big with the impor- 
tant ſubject, and is delivered of the hiſtory of his 
life and writings. This may properly be called the 
revolutions of his life between the fire- ſide and the 
eaſy chair, In this we learn the year in whicn he 
was born, at what an early age he gave ſymptoms 
of uncommon genius and application, together with 
ſome of his ſmart ſayings, collected by his aunt 
and mother, while yer but a boy. The next book 
Introduces him to the univerſity, where we are in- 

Formed of his amazing progreſs in learning, his 
excellent ſkill in darning ſtockings, and his new 
Invention for papering books to fave the covers. 
He next makes his appearance in the republic of 
letters, and publiſhes his foho. Now the. coloſſus 
is reared, his works are eagerly bought up by al 
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the purchaſers of ſcarce books. The learned ſocie- 
ties invite him to become a member; he diſputes 
againſt ſome foreigner with a long Latin name, 
: conquers in the controverſy, is complimented by 
ſeveral authors of gravity and importance, is ex- 
ceflively fond of egg-ſauce with his pig, becomes 
feſident of a literary club, and dies in the meri- 
dian of his glory. Happy they, who thus have 
ſome little faithful attendant, who never forfakes 
them, but prepares to wrangle and to praiſe againſt 
every oppoſer; at once ready to increaſe their pride 
while living, and their character when dead. For 
you and I my friend, who have no humble admirer 
thus to attend us, we, who neither are, nor. ever i 
will be great men, and who do not much care whe- il 
ther we are great men or no, at leaſt let us ſtrive to "i 
be-honeſt men, and to have common ſenſe. 
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| To the ſame. 


\ 


HERE are numbers in this city who live by 
4 writing new books, and yet there are thouſands. 
of volumes in every large library unread and for- 
gotten. This, upon my arrival, was one of thoſe 
contradictions which I was unable to account for. 
Is it poſſible, ſaid I, that there ſhould be any demand 
for new books, before thoſe already publiſhed are 
read ? Can there be ſo many employed in prodac- 
ing a commodity, with which the market is already 
overſtocked ; and with goods alſo better than any of 
modern manufacture ? | i 
What at firſt view appeared an inconſiſtence, is 
a proof at once of this people's wiſdom and retine- 


*. 
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ment. Even allowing tbe works of their anceflors 
better written than their's, yet thoſe of the moderns 
acquire a real value, by being marked with the im- 
Preſſion of the times. Antiquity has been in the 
poſſeſſion of others, the preſent is our own; let us 
firit therefore learn to know what belongs to our. 
ſelves, and then, if we have leiſure, caſt our re- 
flections back to the reign of Shonon, who governed 
twenty thouſand years before the creation of the 
moon, . 

The volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very 
well ſerve to amuſe the curious; but the works of 
the moderns, like the current coin of a kingdom, 
are much better for tlie immediate uſe; the former 
are often priſed above their intrinſic value, and kept 
with care, the latter ſeldom pafs for more than they 
are worth, and are often ſubject to the mercileſs 
hands of ſweating critics, and clipping compilers ; 
the works of antiquity were ever praiſed, thoſe of 
the moderns read; the treaſures of our anceſtors 
have our efleem, and we boaſt the paſhon ; thoſe 
of cotemporary genius engage our heart, although 
we bluſh to own it. The viſits we pay the former, 
reſemble thoſe we pay the great; the ceremony is 
troubleſome, and yet ſuch as we would not chuleto 
forego ; our acquaintance with modern books, is 
Ike fitting with a friend; our pride is not flattered 
in the interview, but it gives more internal fatisfac- 
tion. N e 2 

In proportion as ſociety refines, new Books muſt 
ever become more neceflary, Savage ruſticity is re- 
claimed by oral admonition alone; but the elegant 
_ excefles of refinement are beſt corrected by the ſtill 
voice of ſtudious inquiry. In a polite age, almoſt 
every perſon becomes a reader, and receives more 
inſtruction from the preſs than the pulpit, The 

reaching Bonſe may inſtruct the illiterate peaſant ; 
- 55 nothing leſs than the inſinuating addreſs of a 
fine writer can win its way to an heart alreaay re- 
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Jaxed in all the effeminacy of refinement. Books 
are neceflary to correct the vices of the polite, bur 
thoſe vices are ever changing, and the antidote 
ſhould be changed accordingly, ſhould ſtill be new. 
Inttead, therefore, of thinking the number of new 
publications here too great, I could wiſh it ſtill 
greater, as they are the molt uſeful inftruments of 
reformation, Every country muſt be inſtructed 
either by writers or preachers ; but as the number 
of readers encreaſes, the number of hearers is pro- 
portionably diminithed, the writer becomes more 


_ uſeful, and the preaching Bonſe leſs neceſſary. 


= . * * 
Inſtead, therefore, of complaining that writers 


are overpaid, when their works procure them a bare 
ſubſiſtence, I ſhould imagine it the duty of a ſtate, 
not only to encourage their numbers, but their in- 
duſtry. A Bonſe is rewarded with immenſe riches, 
for inſtructing only a few, even of the molt ignorant 
of the people ; and ſure the poor ſcholar ſhould 
not beg his bread, who 1s capable of inſtructing a 


million. | 


Of all rewards, I grant, the moſt pleaſing to a 


man of real merit, is fame; but a polite age, of all 
times, is that in which ſcarce any ſhare of merit can 


acquire it, What numbers of ſme writers in the 
latter empire of Rome, when refinement was carried 
to the highelt pitch, have miſſed that fame and im- 


mortality which they had fondly arrogated to them- 


ſelves? How many Greek authors, who wrote at 
that period when Conſtantinople was the refined 
miſtreſs of the empire, now reſt, either not printed, 
or not read, in the libraries of Europe! Thoſe who 
came firſt, while either ſtate as yet was barbarous, 
carried all the reputation away. Authors, as the 


age refined, became more numerous, and their num- 


bers deſtroyed their fame. It is but natural, there- 
fore, for the writer, when conſcious that his works 
will not procure him fame hereafter, to make them 
turn out to his temporal 27 here. 
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Whatever be the motives which induce men fo 
write, whether avarice or fame, the country becomes 
moſt wiſe and happy, in which they molt ſerve {yr 
iuſtructors. The countries where ſacerdotal witryc. 
tion alone is permitted, remain in ignorance, ſuper- 
Itition, and hopclefs ſlavery. In England, where 
there are as many new books publiſhed as in all the 
reſt of Kurope together, a ſpirit of freedom and 
reaſon reigns among the people; they have been 
often known to act like fools, they are generally 
tound to think like men. 5 
The only danger that attends a multplicity of 
publications, is that ſome of them may be calculated 
ro injure rather than benefit ſociety. But where 
writers are numerous, they alſo ſerve as a check up- 
on each other; and perhaps a literary inquiſition is 
the molt terrible puniſhment that can be conceived 
to a literary tranſgrefior. 

But, to do the Englith juſlice, there are but few 
offendeis of this kind; their publications in general 
aim at mending either the heart, or improving the 
common weal. The dulleſt writer talks of virtue 
aud liberty, and benevolence with eſteem ; tells his 
true ſtory, filled with good and wholeſome advice; 
warns againſt ſlavery, bribery, or the bite of a mad 
dog, and dreſſes up his little uſeful magazine ot 
knowledge and entertainment, at leaſt with a good 
intention. The dunces of France, on the other hand, 
who have leſs encouragement, are more vicious. 
Tender hearts, languiſhing eyes, Leonora in love at 
thirteen, extatic tranſports, ſtolen blifles, are the fri- 
volous ſabjects of their frivolous memoirs. In Eng- 
land, if a bawdy block-head thus breaks in on the 
community, he ſets his whole fraternity m a roar ; 
nor can he eſcape, even though he fhould fly to no- 
bility for ſhelter. - : 

Thus, even dunces, my friend, may make them- 
ſelves uſeful : but there are others whom nature 
has bleſt with talents above the reſt - of mankind ; 
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men capable of thinking with preciſion, and ĩmpreſi- 
ing their thought with rapidity ; beings who dif- 
| fate thoſe regards upon mankind, which others con- 
tract and ſettle upon themſelves. Theſe deſerve ev- 
ery honor from that community of which they are 
more peculiarly the children: to ſuch I would give 
my heart, ſince to them Iam indebted for its buman- 
ity, Adieu. 1 


IL. E TTC nM 
From Hingpo do Lien Chi Altangi, by the way of Moſcow, 


T STILL remain at Terki, where I have received 
that money which was remitted here in order to 
releaſe me from captivity. My fair companion {till 
improves in my eſteem ; the more I know her mind, 
her beauty becomes more pozgnant ; ſhe appears 
charming, even among the daughters of Circaſſia. 
Yet were I to examine her beauty with the art of 
a ſtatuary, I ſhould find numbers here that far ſur- - 
paſs her ; nature has not granted her all the boaſted 
Circaſſian regulariry of feature, and yet the greatly 
exceeds the faireſt of the country, in the art of ſeiz- 
ing the affections. Whence have | often ſaid to my- 
ſelt, this reſiſtleſs magic that att ends even moderate 
charms : though 1 regard the beauties of the coun- 
try with admiration, every interview weakens the 
impreſſion; but the form of Zelis grows upon my 
imagination; I never behold her without an encreaſe 
of tenderneſs and reſpect. W hence this injuſtice of 
the mind in prefering imperfect beauty to that 
which nature ſeems to have finiſhed with care? 
Whence the infatuation, that he whom a comet 
could not amaze, would be aſtoniſhed at a meteor ? 
When reaſon was thus fatigued to find an anſwer, 
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my imagination purſued the ſubject, and this wa; 
the reſult. | 

| fancied myſelf placed between two landſcapes, 
this called the region of beauty, and that the valley 
of the graces ; the one embelliſhed with all rh 
Juxuriant nature could WFtow ; the fruits of va. 
rious climates adorned the trees, the grove re- 
ſounded with muitc, the gale breathed pertume, 
every charm that could ariſe from ſymmetry and 
exact diitribution were here conſpicuous, the whole 
offering a proſpect of pleaſure without end. The 
valley of the graces, on the other hand, ſeemed by 
no means ſo inviting; the ſtreams and the groves 
appeared juſt as they uſually do in frequented 
countries; no magnificent parterres, no concert in 
the grove, the rivulet was edged with weeds, and 
the rock joined its voice to that of the nightingale. 

All was ſimplieity and nature. 
The molt ſtriking objects ever firſt allure the tra- 
veller, I entered the region of beauty wi h encreal- 
ed curioſity, and promiſed myſelf endleſs ſatisfac- 
tion, in being introduced to the preſiding goddeſs, [ 
perceived ſeveral ſtrangers, who entered with the 
ſame deſign ; and what ſurpriſed me not a little, 
was to ſee ſeveralothers haſting to leave this abode 


of ſeeming felicity. Þ | 
After ſome fatigue, I had at laſt the honour of 
being introduced to the goddeſs, .who repreſented 
beauty in perfon. She was ſeated on a throne, at 
the foot of which ſtood ſeveral ſtrangers lately in- 
troduced like me, all gazing on her form in extacy. 
« Ah what eyes! what lips! how clear her com- 
plection ! how perfect her ſhape!” At theſe excla- 
mations, beauty with downcaſt eyes, would endea- 
vour to counterfeit modeſty, but ſoon again looking 
round, as if to confirm every ſpectator in his fayour- 
able ſentiments, ſometimes ſhe would attempt to 
allure us by ſmiles; and at intervals would bridle 
back, in order to inſpire us with reſpect as well as 
tenderneſs, | 
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This ceremony laſled for ſome time, and bad ſs 
much employed our eyes, that we had forgot all this 


while that the goddeſs was ſilent. We toon, how- 


ever, began to perceive the defect: What,” ſaid 
we, among each other, © are we to have nothing but 


languiſhing airs, ſoft 5 and inclinations of the 


head ? Will the goddeſs only deign to ſatisfy our 
eyes? Upon this one of the company, ſtepped up 


to preſent her with ſome fruits he had gathered by 


the way. She received the preſent, molt ſweetly 
ſmiling, and with one of the whiteſt hands in the 
world, but ſhil] not a word eſcaped her lips. 

I now found that my companions grew weary of 
their homage ; they went off one by one, and re- 
ſolving not to be left behind, I offered to go in my 


turn; when juſt at the door of the temple'l was - 
called back by a female, whoſe name was Pride, and 


who ſeemed diſpleaſed at the behaviour of the 
company. Where are you haſtening ?” ſaid ſhe to 
me with an angry air, © the goddeſs of beauty is 


here.” I have been to viſit her, madam, replied 1, 


and find her more beautiful even than report had 
made her. And why then will you leave her!“ 
added the female, I have ſeen her long enough, 
returned I ; I have got all her features by heart. 
Her eyes are ſtil] the ſame. Her noſe is a very 
fine one, but it is ſtill juſt ſuch a noſe now, as it was 
half an hour age: could ſhe throw a little more 


: mind into her ace, perhaps I ſhould. be for wiſhing- 
to have more of her company. What ſignifies, 


replied my female, © whether ſhe has a mind or 
not; has ſhe any occaſion for a mind, ſo formed as 
ſhe is by nature? If ſhe had a common face, indeed, 
there might be ſome reaſon, for thinking to improve 


it; but when features are already perfect, every | 


alteration would but ws 160 them. A fine face is 
already at the point of perfection, and a fine 


lady ſhould endeavour to keep it ſo ; the impreſſion 
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it would receive ſrom thought, would but diſturb 
its whole economy.” | | 
To this ſpeech | gave no reply, but made the bei} 
of my way to the valley of the graces. | Here | fou 
all thoſe who before had been my companions in 
the region of beauty, now upon the fame erra1d, 

As we entered the valley, the proſpect inſenſibly 
ſeemed to improve; we found every thing ſo natu- 
ral, ſo domeſtic and pleaſing, that our minds, 
which before were congealed in admiration, now 
relaxed into gaiety and good humour. We had 
deſigned to pay our reſpects to the preſiding god- 
deſs, but ſhe was no where to be found, One of 
our companions aſſerted, that her temple lay to tle 
right; another to the left; a third inſiſted that it 
was ſtraight before us; and a fourth that we had 
left it behind. in ſhort, we found every thing 
familiar and charming, but could not determine 
where to ſeek for the grace in perſon. 

In this agreeable incertitnde we paſſed ſeveral 
hours, and though very defirovs of finding the god- 
deſs, by no means impatient of the delay. Every 
part of the valley preſented fome minute beanty, 
which, without offering itfelf at once, ſtole upon 
the foul, and captivated us with the charms of our 
retreat. Still, however, we continued to ſearch, 
and might {till have continued, had we not been 
interrupted by a voice, which, though we could 
not {ee from whence it came, addrefied us in this 
. IH ͤ ies; | 

6% If you would find the goddeſs of grace, ſeek 
her not under one form, for the aflnmes a thouſand. 
Ever changing under- the eye of inſpection, her 
variety, rather than her figure is pleafing. In con- 
templating her beauty, the eye glides over every 
perfection with giddy delight, and capable of fixing 
no where, is charmed with the whole.“ She is now 


— 
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ontemplation with folemn look, again compafſſion 
Win humid eye; ſhe now ſparkles with joy, ſoon 
every feature ſpeaks diſtreſs: her looks at times in- 
vite our approach, at others repreſs our preſump— 
tion; the guddets cannot properly be called beauti- 
ful under any one of theſe forms, but by combining 
them all, ſhe becomes irreliſtibly pleaſing.” Adieu. 


LE T T.ER A. 
From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fun Hoam, firſt Preſident 


of ihe Geremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 


thote of Pekin, Thoſe of London have a pic» 
ture hung at Heir door, informing the paflengers 
uhat they have to ſel}, as thoſe at Pekin have a board 
to aſſure the buyer that they have no intention to 
cheat him. - | 
I was this morning to buy ſilk for a night-cap : 
immediately upon entering the mercer's thop, the 
maſter and his two men, with wigs plaiſtered with 
Powder, appeared to aſk my commands. "They 
were certainly the civilelt people alive; if I but 
looked, thcy flew to the place where I caſt my 
eye , every motion of mine ſent them running 
round the whole fhop for my ſatisfaction. I in- 
formed them that I wanted what was good, and 
they ſhewed me no leſs than forty pieces, and 
each was better than the former; the prettieſt 
pattern in nature, and the fitteſt in the world for 
night-csps. My, very good friend, ſaid I to the 
mercer, you. .muſt not pretend to inſtruct me in 
filks, 1 know theſe in particular to be no better than 


your mere flimſy Bungees. That may be,” cried 


Pi traps of London are as well furniſhed as 
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the mercer, who I afterwards found had never con. 
tradicted a man in his life, © I can't pretend to {ay 
but they may; but I can aſſure you, my lady Trail 
has had a ſacque from this piece this very morning.“ 
But friend, laid 1, though my lady has choſen a 
ſacque from it, 1 ſee no neceſſity that I ſhould 
wear it for a nighr-cap, „hat may be,” return. 
ed he again, yet what becomes a pretty lady 
will, at any time, look well on a handſome gentle. 
man.“ This ſhort compliment. was thrown in {© 
very ſeaſonably upon my ug, face, that even 
though I difliked the filk, I deſired him to cut me 


off the pattern of a night- ca 
_> While this buſineſs was conſigned to his journey- 
man, the maſter himſelf. took down ſome pieces of 
ſilk {till finer than any 1 had yer ſeen, and ſpreading 
them before me, There,” cries he, there's 
beauty: my lord Snakeſkin has beſpoke the fellow 
to this for the birth-night, this very morning; it 
would look charmingly in waiſt coats.“ But I don't 
want a waiſtcoat, replied J. Not want a wailt- 
coat,” returned the mercer, „then! would adviſe 
you to buy one: when waiſtcoats are wanted, you 
may depend uponit they will come dear. Always 
buy before you want, and you are fare to be well 
uſed, as they ſay in Cheapſide.”” © There was ſo 
much juſtice in his advice, that I could not refuſe 
taking it; beſides, the ſilk, which was really a good 
one, encreaſed the temptation, ſo I gave orders for 


that too. 3 | 
As I was waiting to have my bargains meaſured 
and cut, which, I knowmot how, they executed but 
{lowly ; during the interval, the mercer entertained 
me with the modern manner of ſome of the nobility 
receiving company in their morning gowns : „Per- 

_ haps, Sir, adds he, © you have a mind to ſee what 
kind of filk is univerſally worn.” Without waiting 
for my reply, be ſpreads a piece before me which 

might be reckoned beautiful even in China, If 
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the nobility, continues he, “ were to know I fold 
this to any under a Right Honourable, I ſhould 
certainly loſe their cuſtom; you ſee it is at once 
rich, talty, and quite the thing.” 1 am no lord, 
interrupted I.—* I beg pardon, cried he, but be 
pleaſed to remember, when you intend buying a 
morning gown, that you had an offer from me of 
ſomething worth money. Conſcience, fir, conſci. 


ence 18 my way of dealing : you may buy a morn- 


ing gown now, or you may ſtay till they become 
dearer and lets faſhionable, but it is not my buſineſs 
to adviſe.” In ſhort, moſt reverend Fum, he per- 


ſuaded me to buy a morning gown allo, and would 


probably have perſuaded me to have bought half 
the goods in his ſhop, if I ftayed long enough, or 
was furniſhed with ſufficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflecting 
with ſome aſtoniſhment, how this very man, with 
ſuch a confined education and capacity, was yet ca- 
pable of turning me as he thought proper, and 
moulding me to his inclinations ! I knew he was 
only anſwering his own purpoſes, even while he 
attempted to appear ſolicitous about mine; yet, by 
a voluntary intatuation, a ſort of paſſion, com- 
pounded of vanity and good nature, I walked into 
the ſnare with my eyes open, and put myſelf to 
future pain, in order to give him immediate plea- 
ſure. he wiſdom of the ignorant ſomewhat re- 
ſembles the inſtinct of animals; it is diffuſed in but a 
very narrow ſphere, but within the circle it acts 
with vigor, unitormity, and ſucceſs, Adieu. 
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L Er ren. 
15 From the ſame. | 


-, FROM my former accounts, you may be apt to 
N fancy the Engliſh the moſt ridiculous people 
under the ſun. They are indeed ridiculous : yet 
every.other nation in Europe is equally ſo ; each 
laughs at each, and the Aſiatic at all. _ 

I may, upon another occaſion, point out what is 

moit ſtrikingly abſurd in other countries: 1 ſhall 
at preſent confine myſelf only to France. The firſt 
national peculiarity a traveller meets upon entering 
that Kingdom, is an odd fort of ſtaring vivacity in 
every eye, not excepting even the children; the 
people, it ſeems, have got into their heads, that they 
have more wit than others, and ſo ſtare in order to 
look {marr. = . 
I know not how it happens, but there appears a 
 fickly delicacy in the faces of their fineſt women. 
This may have introduced the uſe of paint, and 
paint produces wrinkles ; ſo that a fine lady ſhall 
look like an hag at twenty-three, But as in fome 
meaſure they never appear young, ſo it may be 
equally aſſerted, that they actually think themſelves 
never old; a gentle miſs ſhall prepare for new con- 
queſts at ſixty ; ſhall hobble a rigadoon, when ſte 
can ſcarce walk without a crutch ; ſhe ſhall affect the 
girl, play her fan and her eyes, and talk of ſenti- 
ments, bleeding hearts, and expiring for Tove, when 
actually dying with age, Like a departing philo- 
ſopher, ſhe attempts to make her laſt moments the 
moſt brilliant of her life. . 

Their civility to ſtrangers is what they are chiet- 
Ty proud of; and to confeſs ſineerely, their beggars 
are the very politeſt beggars I ever knew; in other 
Places a traveller is addreſſed with a piteous whine, 


1 
or a ſturdy ſolemnity, but a French beggar ſhall aſk 
your charity with a very genteel bow, and thank 
ou for it with a ſinile and ſhrug. S 
Another inſtance of this people's breeding I muſt 
not forget. An Engliſhman wonld not ſpeak his 
native language in a company of foreigners, where 
he was ſure that none underſtood him; a travelling 
Hottentot himfelf would be ſilent if acquainted only 
with the language of his country; but a French- 
man ſhal] talk to you, whether you underſtand his 
language or not; never troubling his head whether 
you have learned French, ſtill he keeps up the con- 
ver ſat ion, fixes his eyes full in your face, and aſks a 
thouſand queſtions, which he, anſwers himſelf for 
want of a more ſatisfactory reply. 3 
But their civility to foreigners is not half fo great 
as their admiration of themſelves. Every thing 
that belongs to them and their nation, is great; 
magnificent beyond expreſſion; quite romantic! 
every garden is a paradiſe, every hovel a palace, 
and every woman an angel. They ſhut their eyes 
cloſe, throw their mouths wide open, and cry out 
in a rapture ; Sacre! what beauty! O Ciel, what 
taſte, mort de ma vie, what grandeur, was ever any 
people like ourſelves ! we are the nation of men, 
andall the reſt no better than two legged barbarians. 
I fancy the French would make the beſt cooks in 
the world, if they had but meat; as it is, they can 
dreſs you out five different diſhes from a nettle-top, 
ſeven from a dock leaf, and twice as many from a 
frog's haunches ; theſe eat prettily enough when one 
is a little uſed to them, are eaſy of digeſtion, and 
ſeldom over- load the ſtomach with crudities. They 
ſeldom dine under ſeven hot diſhes; it is true, in- 
deed, with all this magnificence, they ſeldom ſpread 
a cloth before the gueſts ; but in that I cannot be 
angry with them; ſince thoſe who have got no linen 
upon their backs, may very well be excuſed for 
wanting it upon their tables, a e I 
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Even religion itſelf loſes its ſolemnity among 
them. Upon their roads, at about every five miles 
diſtance, you ſee an image of the Virgin Mary, drel. 
ed np in grim head cloths, painted cheeks, and an 
old red petticoat : before her a lamp is often teen 
burning, at which, with the ſaint's permiſſion, I 


have frequently lighted my pipe. Inſtead of the 


Virgin, you are ſometimes preſented with a crucifix, 
at other times with a wooden Saviour, fitted out in 
complete garniture, with ſponge, ſpear, nails, pin. 
cers, hammer, bees-wax and vinegar bottle. Some 
of theſe images, 1 have been told, came down from 
heaven; if o, in heaven they have but bungling 
workmen. V 

In paſſing through their towns, you frequently 
ſee the men ſitting at the doors eine ſtockings, 
while the care of cultivating the ground and prun- 
ing the vines falls to the women. This is perhaps 
the reaſon why the fair ſex are granted ſome pecu- 
Har privileges in this country; particularly, when 
they can get horſes, of riding without a ſide- ſaddle. 
But I begin to think you may find this deſeription 
pert and dull enough; perhaps it is fo, yet in gene - 
ral it is the manner in which the French uſually de- 
ſeribe foreigners; and it is but juſt to force a part 
of that ridicule back upon them, which they attempt 
to laviſh on others. Adieu. uf "EY 
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From the fame. 


I. 


HE two theatres, which ſerve to amuſe the citi- 

1 Zens here, are again opened for the winter. 
The mimetic troops, different from thoſe of the 
ſtate, begin their campaigu when all the others 
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quit the field; and at a time when the Europeans 
ceaſe to deſtroy each other in reality, they are en- 
tertained with mock battles upon the ſtage. 

The dancing maſter once more ſhakes his quiver- 
ing feet; the carpenter prepares his paradiſe of 
paiteboard ; the hero reſolves to cover his forehead 
with braſs; and the heroine begins to ſcour up her 
copper tail preparative to future operations; in 
mort, all are in motion, from the theatrical letter. 
carrier in yellow cloaths, to Alexander the Great 
that ſtands on a ſtool. 

Both houſes have . commenced hoſtilities. 

War, open war! and no quarter received or given! 
Two ſinging women, like heralds, have begun the 
contelt ; the whole town is divided on this ſolemn, 
occaſion; one has the fineſt pipe, the other the 
ſineſt manner; one courteſies to the ground, the 
other ſalutes. the audience with a ſmile ; one comes 
on with modeſty which aſks, the other with bold- 
neſs which extorts applauſe; one wears powder, 
the other has none; one has the longeſt waiſt, but 
the other appears molt eaſy ; all, all is important 
and ſerious the town as yet perſeveres in its neu- 
trality, a cauſe of ſuch moment demands the moſt 
mature deliberation; they continue to exhibit, and 
it is very poſſible this conteſt may continue to pleaſe 
to the end of the ſeaſon. 

But the generals of -either army have, as I am 
told, ſeveral reinforcements to lend occaſional aſſiſt- 
ance, If they produce a pair of diamond buckles, 
at one houſe, we have a pair of eye-brows that can 
match them at the other. If we out-do them in our 
attitude, they can overcome us by a ſhrug ; if we 
can bring more children on the ſtage, they can 
bring more guards in red cloaths, who ſtrut and 
ſhoulder their ſwords, to the aſtoniſhment of every 
ipectator... 25 

They tell me here, that people frequent the the- 
are in order to be inſtructed as well as-amuſed. 1 
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ſmile to hear the aſſertion. If I ever go to one of 
their play-houſes, what, with trumpets, hallow. 
ing behind the ſtage, and bawling upon it, | am 
quite dizzy before the performance is over, If! 
enter the houſe with any ſentiments in my head, | 
am ſure ta have none going away, the whole mind 
being filled with a dead march, a funeral proceſlion, 
a cat-call, a jigg, or a tempeſſ. | 
There is, perhaps, nothing more eaſy than to 
write properly for the Engliſh theatre; 1am amaz- 
ed that none are apprenticed to the trade. Ihe au- 
thor, when well acquainted with the value of thun- 
der and lightning, when verſed in all the myſtery 
of ſcene-ſhifting and trap-doors ; when {killed in 
the proper periods to introduce a wire-walker, ora 
water-fall ; when inſtructed in every actor's pecu- 
liar talent, and capable of adapting his ſpeeches to 
the ſuppoſed excellence; when thus inſtructed, 
knows all that can give a modern audience pleaſure, 
One player ſhines in an exclamation, another in a 
. groan, a third in a horror, a fourth in a ſtart, a fifth 
in a ſmile, a ſixth faints, and a ſeventh figets round 
the ſtage with peculiar vivacity ; that piece therefore 
will ſneceed beſt, where each has a proper oppor- 
tunity of ſhining ; the actor's buſineſs is not fo 
much to adapt himſelf to the poet, as the poet's to 
adapt himſelf to the actor. 5 | 
Ihe great ſecret, therefore, of tragedy writing at 
preſent, is a perfect acquaintance. with theatrical 
_ ah's and oh's; a certain number of theſe interiperſ- 
ed with gods, rortures, racks and damnation, ſhall dil- 
tort every actor almoſt into convulſions, and draw 
tears from every ſpectator ; a proper uſe of theſe 


will infalliby fill the houſe with applauſe. But, a- 


bove all, a whining ſcene muſt ſtrike moſt forcibly. 
1 would adviſe, from my preſent knowledge of the 
audience, the two favourite players of the rown, to 
introduce a ſcene of this ſort in every play. Towards 
the middle of the laſt act, I would have them enter 
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with wild looks and out-ſpread arms; there is no 
neceſſity for ſpeaking, they are only to groan at each 
other; they muſt vary the tones of exclamation and 
deſpair through the whole theatrical gamut, wring 
their figures into every ſhape of diltreis, and when 
their calamities have drawn a proper quantity, of 
tears from the ſympathetic ſpectators, they may go 
off in dumb ſolemnity at different doors, clatpin 
their hands, or ſlapping their pocket- holes ; this, 
which may be called a tragic pantomime, will an- 
ſwer every purpoſe of moving the paſſions, as well 
as words could have done, and it mult fave thoſe 
expences which go to reward an author. 

All modern plays that would keep the audience 
alive, muſt be conceived in this manner, and indeed 
many a modern play is made up on no other plan, 
This is the merit that lifts up the heart like opium, 
into a rapture of inſenſibility, and can diſmils the 
mind from all the fatigue of thinking: this is the 
eloquence that ſhines in many a long forgotten 
ſcene, which has been reckoned exceſſive fine upon 
acting: this the lightning that flaſhes no lets in 
the hyperbolical tyrant, who breakfaſts onthe wind, 
than in little Norval, as harmleſs as the babe un- 
born. Adieu. | T 
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From the ſame. 


J HAVE always regarded the ſpirit of mercy 
which appears in the Chineſe laws with admira- 


tion. An order for the execution of a criminal is 
carried from court by flow journies of fix miles a 


day, but a pardon is ſent down with the moſt rapid 
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diſpatch. If five ſons of the ſame father be guilty 
of the ſame offence, one of them is forgiven, in or. 
der to continue the family, and comfort his aged 
parents in their decline. 1 f 
Similar to this, there is a ſpirit of mercy breathes 
through the laws of England, which ſome errone- 
ouſly endeavour to ſuppreſs; the laws, however, 
ſeem unwilling to puniſh the offender, or to furniſh 
the officers of juſtice with every means of acting 
with ſeverity, Thoſe who arreſt debtors are deni- 
ed the uſe of arms; the nightly watch is permitted 
to-repreſs the diſorders of the drunken citizens only 
with clubs :. juſtice in ſuch a caſe ſeems to hide her 
terrors, and permits ſome offenders to eſcape, ra- 
ther than load any with a puniſhment diſproporti- 
oned to the crime. L = gy 
= Thus, it is the glory of an Engliſhman, that he 
is not only governed by laws, but that theſe are alſo 
tempered by mercy. A country reſtrained by ſe. 
vere laws, and thoſe too executed with ſeverity (as 
in Japan) is under the molt terrible ſpecies of ty- 
ranny : a royal tyrant is generally dreadful to the 
great, but numerous penal laws grind every rank of 
people, and chiefly thoſe leaſt able to reſiſt oppreſſi · 
on, the poor. . 55 
It is very poſſible, thus for a people to become 
la ves to the laws of their own enacting, as the A- 
thenians were to thoſe of Draco. lt might ſirſt 
« happen (ſays the hiſtorian) that men with pe- 
* culiar talents for villany attempted to evade the 
_ « ordinances already eſtabliſhed'; their practices 
therefore ſoon brought on a new law levelled a- 
„„ painſt them; but the ſame degree of cunning, 
© which had taught the knave to evade the former 
6 ſtatutes, taught him to evade the latter alſo; he 
ce flew to new ſhifts, while juſtice purſued with 
| «© new ordinances ; ftill, however, he kept his pro- 
e per diſtance, and whenever one crime. was judg- 


«,ed penal by the ſtate, he left committing it, in 
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order to practiſe ſome untorbidden ſpecies of 
« villany. Ihus the criminal, againſt whom the 
« threatenings. were denounced, always eſcaped 
« free ; while the ſimple rogue alone felt the rigour 
« of juſtice. In the mean time, penal laws became 
« numerous ; almoſt every perſon in the ſtate un- 
« knowingly, at different times, offended, and was 
« every moment ſubjectto a malicious proſecution,” 
In fact, penal laws, inſtead of preventing crimes, 
are generally enacted after the commiſſion ; inſtead 
of reprefling the growth of ingenious villauy, only 
multiply deceit, by putting it upon new ſhifts and 
expedients of practiſing with impunity. 
Such laws, therefore, reſemble the guards which 
are ſometimes impoſed upon tributary princes, ap- 
parently, indeed, to ſecure them ſrom danger, but 
in reality to confirm their captivity. ate 
Penal Jaws, it muſt be allowed, ſecure property in 
a ſtate, but they alſo diminiſh perſonal ſecurity in 
the ſame- praportion, There is no poſitive law, 
how equitable ſoever, that may not be ſometimes 
capable of injuſtice. When a law, enacted to make 
theft puniſhable with death, happens to be equitably 
executed, it can at beſt only guard our poſſeſſions; 
but when, by favour or ignorance, juſtice pronounces 
a wrong verdict, it then attacks our lives, fince, in 
ſuch a caſe, the whole community ſuffers with the 
innocent victim; if, therefore, in order to ſecure 
the effects of one man, I ſhould make a law which 
may take away the life of another, in ſuch a caſe, 
to attain a ſmaller good, I am guilty df a greater e- 
vil; to ſecure ſociety in the poſſeſſion of a bauble, I 
render a real and valuable poſſeſſion pracarious. 
And indeed the experience of every age may ſerve 
to vindicate the aſſertion: no law could be more 
juſt than that called /a/z mageſtatis, when Rome 
was governed by emperors. It was but reaſonable, 
that every conſpiracy againſt the - adminiſtration 
ſhould be detected and puniſhed ; yet what terrible 
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Dangliters ſucceeded in conſequence of its enacting , 
proſeriptions, ſtranglings, poilonings,in almoſt every 
family of diſtinction; yet all done in a legal way, 


every criminal had his trial, and loſt his life by 1 


majority of witneſſes | 
And ſuch will ever be the caſe where puniſhments 
are numerous, and wherea weak, vicious, but, above 
all, a mercenary magiſtrate is concerned in their 
execuuon; ſuch a man deſires to ſee penal laws en- 
creaſed, ſince he too frequently has it in His power 
to turn them into inſtruments of extortion ; in ſuch 
hands the more laws the wider means, not of ſatis- 
fying juſtice, but of ſatiating avarice. 
A mercenary magiſtrate, who is rewarded in pro- 
portion, not to his integrity, but to the number he 


convicts, muſt be a perſon of the moſt unblemiſhed 


character, or he will lean on the fide of cruelty ; and 
when once the work of injuſtice is begun, 1t is im- 
p6ſlible to tell how far it will proceed. It is ſaid of 
the hyzna, that naturally it is no way ra venous, but 
when once it has taſted human fleſh, it becomes the 
moſt voracious animal of the foreſt, and continues 
to perſecute mankind ever after. A corrupt ma- 
iſtrate may be conſidered as a human hyæna; he 
gins perhaps by a private ſnap, he goes on to a 
motce] among friends, he proceeds to a meal in 
public, from a meal he advances to a ſurfeit, and at 
laſt ſucks blood like a vampyre. 


Not in ſuch hands ſhould the adminiſtration of 


juſtice be entruſted, but to thoſe who know how to 
reward as well as to puniſh : it was a fine ſaying of 


Nangſu the emperor, who, being told that his ene- 


mies had raiſed an inſurrection in one of the diſtant 
provinces: Come then, my friends, ſaid he, follow 


me, and I promiſe you that we ſhall quickly deſtroy 


them ; he marched forward, and the rebels ſubmit- 
ted upon his approach. All now thought that he 
would take the moſt ſignal revenge, but were fur. 
priſfed to ſee the captives treated with mildneſs and 
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humanity. How ! cries his firſt miniſter, is this the 
manner in which you fulfil your promiſe ? your roy- 
al word was given, that your enemies ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, and behold you have pardoned all, and e- 
ven careſſed ſome ! 1 promiſed, replied the emperor, 
with a generous air, to deſtroy my enemies; I have 
fulfilled my word, for ſee they are enemies no lon- 
ger; I have made friends of them, ; 
This, could italways ſucceed, were the true me- 
thod of deſtroying the enemies of a ſtate; well it 
were, if rewards and mercy alone could regulate the 
common wealth; but ſince puniſhments are ſome- 
times neceſlary, let themn at leaſt be rendered terri- 
ble, by being executed but ſeldom, and let juſtice 
lift her ſword rather to terrify than revenge. Adieu, 


LETT R R 1 
From the ſame, 


HAVE as yet given you but a ſhort and. imper- 
fect deſcription of the ladies of England. Wo- 
men, my friend, is a ſubject not eaſily underſtood, 
even in China; what, therefore, can be expected 
from my knowledge of the ſex in a country where 
they are univerſally allowed to be riddles, and 1 but 
a ſtranger ? 3 | ; 

To confeſs a truth, I was afraid to begin the de - 
{cription, left the ſex ſhould undergo ſome new re- 
volution before it was finiſhed, and my picture ſhould 
thus become old before it could well be ſaid to have 
ever been new. Today they are lifted upon ſtilts, 
to-morrow they lower their heels, and raiſe their 
heads; their cloaths at one time are bloated out with 
Whale-bone ; at preſent they have laid their hoops 
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aſide, and are become as ſlim as mermaids, All, al! 
is in a ſtate of continual fluctuation, from the Man. 
darine's wife, who rattles though the itreets in her 
chariot, to the humble ſeinpitreſs, who clatters over 
the pavement in iron ſhod pattens. 
What chiefly diſtinguiſhes the ſex at preſent, is the 
train. As a lady's quality or faſhion was once de. 
termined here by the circumference of her hooy, 
both are now meaſured by the length of her tail. 
Women of moderate fortunes are contented with 
tails moderately long; but ladies of true taſte and 
diſtinction ſet no bounds to their ambition in this 
particular. Jam told the lady Mayoreſs, on days 
of ceremony, carries one longer than a bell-wether 
of Bantam, whoſe tail, you know, is trundled along 
in a wheel-barrow. | | | | 
Sun of China, what contradictions do we find in 
this ſtrange world! not only the people of different 
countries think in oppoſition to each other, but the 
inhabitants of a ſingle iſland are often found incon- 
{iſtent with themſelves ; would you believe it ? this 
very people, my Fum, who are ſo fond of ſeeing their 
women with long rails, at the ſame time dock their 
horſes to the very rump!!! | „ 
But you may eaſily gueſs, that I am no way diſ- 
pleaſed with a faſhion which tends to enereaſe a de- 
mand for the commodlities of the eaſt, and is ſo very 
beneficial to the country in which I was born. No- 
thing can be better calculated to encreaſe the price 
of ſilk, than the preſent manner of dreſſing. A la- 
dy's train is not bought but at ſome expence, and af- 
ter it has ſwept the public walks for a few evenings, 
is fit to be worn no longer; more ſilk muſt be bought 
in order to repair the breach; and ſome ladies of 
peculiar economy, are thus found to patch up their 
tails eight or ten times in a ſeaſon. This unnecel- 
ſary conſumption may introduce poverty here, but 
then we ſhall be richer for it in China. | 
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The nian in black, who is a profeſſed enemy to 


this manner of ornamenting the tail, aflures me, 


there are numberleſs inconveniences attending it, 
and that a lady dreſſed up to the faſhion, is as much 
a cripple as any in Nankeen. But his chief indig - 


nation is levelled at thoſe who dreſs in this manner, 


without a proper fortune to ſupport it. He aflure3 
me; that he has known ſome who would have a tail, 
though they wanted a petticoat, and others, who, 
without any other pretenſions, fancied they became 
ladies, merely from the addition of three ſuperfluous 
yards of ragged ſilk. I know of a thrifty good wo- 
man, continues he, who, thinking herſelf obliged to 
carry a train like her betters, never walks from 


home, without the uneaſy apprehenſions of wearing 


it out too ſoon; every excurſion ſhe makes gives her 
new anxiety, and her train is every bit as importu- 
nate, and wounds her peace as much as the bladder 
we ſometimes ſee tied to the tail of a cat. | 
Nay, be ventures to affirm, that a train may often 


bring a lady into the moſt critical circumſtances ; 


for ſhould/a rude fellow, ſays he, offer to come up 


t0-raviſh a kiſs, and the lady attempt to avoid it, in 


retiring ſne muſt neceſſarily tread upon her train, 
and thus fall fairly upon her back, by which means 
every one knows her cloaths may be ſpoiled. 

The ladies here make no ſcruple to laugh at the 
ſmallneſs of a Chineſe flipper, but I fancy our wives 
at China would have a more real cauſe of laughter; 


could they but ſee the immoderate length of an Eu- 


ropean train. Head of Confucius ] to view a human 


being crippling herſelf with a great unweildy tail 


for our diverſion; backward ſhe cannot go, forward 


to turn round, it muſt be in a circle not ſmaller than 


that deſpribed by the Wheeling crocodile, when it 


would face an affaflant. And yet to think that all! 


this confers importance and majeſty, ] to think that 


2 lady acquires additional reſpect from fifteen yards 
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of trailing taffety! I can't contain; ha, ha, ha; 
this is certainly a remnant of European  barbarity, 
The female tartar dreſſed in ſheep: ſkins is in far 
more convenient drapery.” Their own writers have 
ſometimes inveighed againſt the abſurdity ot this 
faſhion, but perhaps it has never been ridiculed ſo 
well as upon the Italian theatre, where Paſquariello 
being engaged to attend on the counteſs of Fernamn. 
broco, having one of his hands employed in carrying 
her muff, and the other her lap-dog, he bears her 
train majeſtically along, by ſticking it in the wailt. 
band of his breeches. Adieu. 

Sb ood og eee mip ore, bc pap nay | 
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From the ſume. 


4 


A pisrurg has for ſome time divided the 
bi philoſophers of Europe ; it is debated, whether 
arts and ſciences are more ſerviceable or prejudicial 
to mankind. They, Who maintain the caule of li- 


terature, endeavour'to prove their uſefulneſs from 


the impoſſibility of a large number of men ſub.- 
ſiſting in a ſmall tract of country without them; 
from the pleaſure which attends. the acquiſition; 
and from the inffuence of knowledge in promoting 
%% Yofinn Mt on apt os 
They who maintain the oppoſite e, diſplay 
the happineſs and innocence of thoſeguncultivated 
nations Who live without learning; urge the nume. 
rous vices which are to be found only in poliſned 
ſoeciety, enlarge upon the oppreſſion, tiie eruelty, and 
the blood which muſt neceſſarily be ſhed, in order 


to cement civil ſociety; and inſiſt upon the bapp? 
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ble to the unnatural ſubordination of a more refined 
conſtitution. - e 2451 

This diſpute, which has already given ſo much 
employment to ſpeculative indolence, has been ma- 
naged with much ardour, and (not to ſuppreſs our 
ſentiments) with but little ſagacity. They who in- 
ſiſt that the ſciences are uſeful in refined ſociety are 


certainly right; and they who maintain that barba- 


rous nations are more happy without them, are 
right alſo; but when one {ide for this reaſon, at- 
tempts to prove them as univerſally uſeful to the 
ſolitary barbarian, as to the native of a crowded 
commonwealth; or when the other endeavours to 
baniſh them as prejudicial to all ſociety, even from 
pulous ſtates, as well as from the inhabitants of 
the wilderneſs, they are both wrong : ſince that 
knowledge which makes the happineſs of a refined 
European, would be a torment to the precarious 
tenant of an Aſiatic wild. ot a ies 
Let me, to prove this, tranſport the imagination 
for a moment to the midſt of a foreſt in Siberia. 
There we behold the inhabitant poor indeed, but 
equally fond of happineſs with the molt refined phi- 
loſopher of China. The earth les uncultivated 
and uninhabited for miles round him; his little 
family and he, the ſole and undiſputed poſſeſſors. 
In ſuch circumſtances nature and reaſon will induce. 
him to prefer a hunter's life to that of cultivating 
the earth. He will certainly adhere to that manner 
of living which is carried on at the ſmall expence 
of labour, an; that food which is the moſt agreea- - 
ble to the appetite ; he will prefer indolent, 


though precarious luxury, to a laborious, though 
permanent competence : and a knowledge of his 
on happineſs will determine him to perſevere in 


native bar barity. 


In like manner, his happineſs will incline him to 


- 


bind himſelf to no law: laws are made in order to 
ſecure preſent. property, but he is poſleſied of no 


Ca 


Tani) 


of trailing taffety'! I can't contain; ha, ha, ha; 
this is certainly a remnant of European  barbarity, 
The female tartar dreſſed in ſneep ſkins is in far 
more convenient drapery.” Their own writers have 
ſometimes inveighed againſt the abſurdity of this 
faſhion, but perhaps it has never been ridiculed ſo 
well as upon the Italian theatre, where Paſquariello 
being engaged to attend on the counteſs of Fernan. 
broco, having one of his hands employed in carrying 
her muff, and the other her lap dog, he bears her 
train majeſtically along, by ſticking it in the waill. 
band of his breeches, Adieu. 
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key : From the fame, Wange,: 

'A © DISPUTE has for ſome time divided the 
philoſophers of Europe; it is debated, whether 

arts and ſciences are more ſerviceable or prejudicial 

to mankind. They, who maintain the caule of li- 

terature, endeavour to prove their uſefulneſs from 

the impoſſibility of a large number of men ſub- 

ſiſting in a ſmall tract of country without them; 

from the pleaſure hich attends. the acquiſition; 


and from the influence of knowledge in promoting 
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They who maintain the oppoſite pu diſplay 
the happineſs and innocence. of tho er uncultivated 
nations Who live without learning; urgeſthe nume: 
rous vices which are to be found only in poliſhed 
IJociety, enlarge upon the oppreſſion, the cruelty and 
the blood which muſt neceſſarilj be ſhed, in order 


T to cement/civil ſociety; and inſiſt upon the bapp) 
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pie to the unnatural ſubordination of a more refined 
eeftieations © farts do ou ny nts | 
This diſpute, which has already given ſo much 
employment to ſpeculative indolence, has been ma- 
naged with much ardour, and (not to ſuppreſs our 
ſentiments) with but little ſagacity. They who in- 
fiſt that the ſciences are uſeful. in refined ſociety are 
certainly right;; and they who maintain that barba- 
rous nations are more happy without them, are 
right alſo; but when one ſide for this reaſon, at- 
tempts to prove them as univerſally uſeful to the 
ſolitary barbarian, as to the native of a crowded 
commonwealth ; or when the other endeavours to 
baniſh them as prejudicial to all ſociety, even from 
populous itates, as well as from the inhabuants of 
the wilderneſs, they are both wrong: ſince that 
knowledge which makes the happineſs of a refined 
European, would be a torment to the precarious 
tenant of an Aſiatic wild. | 42245 

Let me, to prove this, tranſport the imagination 
for a moment to the midſt of a foreſt in Siberia, 
There we behold the inhabitant poor indeed, but 
equally. fond of happineſs with the moſt refined phi- 
loſopher of China. The earth hes uncultivated 
and uninhabited for miles round him; his little 
family and he, the ſole and undiſpated- poſſeſſors. 
In ſuch cireumſtances nature and reaſon will induce 


him to prefer a hunter's, life to that of, cultivating 


the earth. He will certainly adhere to that manner 
of living which is carried on at the ſmall expence 
of labour, anq; that food which is the moſt agreea- - 


ble to the appetite ; he will prefer indolent, 
though precarious luxury, to a laborious, though 
permanent competence: and a knowledge of his 
own happineſs will determine him to perſevere in 


native barbarit . 
In like manner, hi 


8 happineſs will incline him to 


bind himſelf to no law: laws are made in order to 
lecure preſent: property, but he is poſleſſed of no 


164 


property which he is afraid to loſe, and deſires no 


more than will be ſufficient to ſuſtain him; to enter 


into compacts with others, would be undergoing a 
voluntary obligation without the expectance of any 
reward. He and his countrymen are tenants, not 
rivals, in the fame inexhauſtible foreit-; the in. 
creaſed poſſeſſions of one, by no means diminiſhes 
expectations ariſing from equal aſſiduity in another; 
there are no need of laws therefore to repreſs am- 
bition, where there can be no miſchief attending iis 
moſt boundleſs gratifications. 

Our ſolitary Siberian will, in like manner, find 
the ſeiences not only entirely uſeleſs in directing 
bis practice, but diſguſting even in ſpeculation. In 
every contemplation, our curioſity muſt be firſt ex- 
eited by the appearances of things, before our rea- 
ſon undergoes the fatigue of inveſtigating the 
cauſes. Some of thoſe appearances are produced 
by experiment, others by minute enquiry; ſome 
ariſe from a knowledge of foreign climates, and 
others from an intimate ſtudy of our own. But 


there are few objects in compariſon, which preſent 


themſelves to the inhabitant of a barbarous country; 
the game he hunts, or the tranſient cottage he 
builds, make up the chief objects of his concern; 
his curioſity therefore muſt be proportionably leſs ; 
and if that is diminiſhed, the reaſoning faculty 
will be diminiſhed in proportion. 


Beſides ſenſaal enjoyment adds wings to curioſity. | 


We conſider few objects with ardent attention, 


by but thoſe which have ſome connection with our 


wiſhes, our pleaſures, or our neceſſities. A deſire 
of enjoyment firſt intereſts-our paſſions in the pur- 
ſait, points out the object of inveſtigation, and rea- 
ſon then comments where ſenſe has led the way. 
An encreaſe in the number of our enjoy ments, 
therefore; neceflarily produces an enereaſe of ſcien- 
tific reſearch; but in countries where almoſt every 
enjoyment is wanting, reaſon there ſeems deſtitute 
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of its great inſpirer, and ſpeculation is the buſineſs 
of fools, when it becomes its own reward. ; 
The barbarous Siberian is too wile, therefore, to 
exhauſt his time in queſt of knowledge, which nei- 
ther curioſity prompts, nor pleaſure impels him to 
purſue. ' When told of the exact admeaturement of 
a degree upon the equator at Quito, he feels no 
pleaſure in the account; when informed that ſuch 
a diſcovery tends to promote navigation and com- 
merce, he finds himſelf no way intereſted in either. 
Adiſcovery which ſome have purſued at the hazard 
of their lives, affects him with neirher aſtoniſhment 
nor pleaſure. He is ſatisfied with thoroughly un- 
derſtanding the few objects which contribute to his 


own felicity. He knows the propereſt places where 


to lay the ſnare for the ſable, and diſcerns the value 
of furs with more than European ſagacity. More 
extended knowledge would only ſerve to render 
him unhappy, it might lend a ray to ſhew him the 
miſery of his ſituation, but could not guide him in 
his efforts to avoid it. Ignorance is the happineſs 
of the poor. 71 e e 

The miſery of a being, endowed with ſentiments 
above its capacity of kruition, is moſt admirably 
deſeribed in one of the fables of Locman, the In- 
dian moraliſt. An elephant that had been 
peculiarly ſerviceable in fighting the battles of 
Wiſtnow, was ordered by the god to wiſh for what- 


ever he thought proper, and the defire ſhould be 


attended with immediate gratification. The ele- 
phant thanked his benefactor on bended knees, 
and defired to be endowed with the reaſon and the 
faculties of a man. Wiſtnow was ſorry to hear the 
Soliſh requeſt, and endeavoured to diſſuade him 
from his miſplaced ambition; but finding it to no 
purpoſe, gave him at Jaſt ſach a portion of wiſdom,” 
as could correct even the Zendaveſta of Zoroaſter. 
The feaſoning elephant went away rejoicing in his 
new acquiſition, his body ſtill retained 
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its ancient form, he found his appetites and paſſions 
entirely altered. e firit conſidered, that it would 
not only be more comfortable, but alſo more becom- 
ing, to wear cloaths ; but uphappily he had no 
method of making them himſelf, nor had he the uſe 
of ſpeech to demand them from others, and this was 
the ficit time he felt real anxiety, He ſoon perceived 
how much more elegantly men were fed than he, 
therefore he began to loath his uſual food, and 
Jonged for thoſe delicacies which adorn the tables of 
Princes; but here again he found it impoſſible to be 
tatisfied ; for though he could eaſily obtain fleſh,yet 
he found it impotible to dreſs it in any degree of 
perfection. In ſhort, every pleaſure that contributed 
to the, felicity of mankind, ſerved only to render 
him more miſerable, as he found himſelf uttcriy 
deprived of the power of enjoyment. In this man- 
ner he led a repining, diſcontented life, deteſting 
himſelf, and diſpleaſed with his ill judged ambition, 
till at laſt his bene factor Wiſtnow, taking compaſſion 
on his forlorn ſituation, reſtored him to the ignorance 
and the happineſs which he was originally formed 
to enjoy.“ is prefer gfe oe wn rp ons 

No, my friend, to attempt to introduce the ſciences 
into a nation of wandering barbarians, is only to 
render them more miſcrable than ever nature de- 
ſigned they ſhould be. A life of ſimplicity is belt 
fiated to a tate of ſolitude . 
The great law giver of Ruſſia attempted to im- 
prove the deſolate inhabitants of Siberia, by ſending 
among them ſome of the politeſt men of Europe. 
The conſequence: has ſhewn, that the country was 
as yet unfit to receive hem; they languiſhed for a 
time, with a ſort of exotic malady, every day-degen- 
erated from themſelves, and, at laſt, inftead of ren- 
dering the country more polite, they conformed to 
the ſoil, and put on barbarity,, 7, „„ 
No, my friend, in order to make the ſciences uſe- 
ful in any country, it muſt firſt become populous ; 


not, by preſent gratification, all the ſuccee 
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the inhabitant muſt go through the different ſtaged 
of hunter, ſhepherd and huſbandman : then; when 
property becomes more valuable, and conſequently 
gives cauſe for injuſtice; then, when laws are ap- 
pointed to repreſs injury, and ſecure poſſeſſion, when 
men, by the ſanction of thoſe laws, become poſſeſſed 
of ſuperfluity, when luxury is thus introduced and 
demands its continual ſupply, then it is that the 
ſciences become neceſſary and uſeful; the ſtate then 
cannot ſubſiſt without them; they muſt then be in- 
troduced, at once to teach men to draw the greateſt 
poſſible quantity of pleaſure from circumſcribed 
poſſeſſion; and to reſtrain them within the bounds. 
of moderate enjoyment: - 

The ſciences are not the cauſe of dn but its 
conſequence, and this deſtroyer thus brings with it 
an antidote, which reſiſts the virulence of its own 
Poiſon. By aflerting that luxury introduces the 


ſeiences, we aflert a truth; but if with thoſe, who 


reject the utility of learning, we aſſert that the ſei- 
ences alſo introduceluxury, we ſhall be at once Tale, 
aba and | ridiculous. - Auen. 65-54 | 
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you 1 now ee, at an age, mo on, when 


pleaſure difluades: & om application; Te rob 

ng pe- 
riod of life of its happineſs. Sacrifice a little plea- 
ſure at firſt to the expectance of greater. The ſtu- 
dy of a very few. years, will. e thereof life 


completely eaſy,, . .. 


But inſtead of coptinuing the ſubject mmol _ 


| the following inſtructions borrowes. from 3, 0. 


„ 
dern philoſopher of China.* He who has begun 
his fortune by ſtudy, will certainly confirm it by 
perſeverance. The love of books damps the paſſion 
tor pleaſure, and when this paſſion is once extin- 
guiſhed, life is then cheaply ſupported; thus a 
man, being poflefled of more than he wants, can 
never be ſubject to great diſappointments, and 

avoids all thoſe meanneſſes which indigence ſome- 
times unavoidably produces. | 
„ There is unſpeakable pleafure attending the 
life of a voluntary ſtudent. - The firſt time I read 
an excellent book, it is to me juſt as if IJ had gained a 
new friend. When lead over a book I have peruſed 
before, it reſembles the meeting with an old one. 
We ought to lay hold of every incident in life for 
improvement, the trifling as well as the important. 
It is not one diamond alone which gives Juſtre to 
another, a common coarſe ſtone is alſo employed 
for that purpoſe: Thus I ought to draw advantage 
from the inſults and contempt I meet with from a 
worthlefs fellow. His brutaliy-ought to induce me 
to ſelf examination, and correct every blemiſh that 
may have given riſe to his calumny, * | 
“ Yet with all the pleaſures and profits which 
are generally produced by learning, parents often 
find it difficult to induce their children to ſtudy, 
They often ſeem dragged to what wears the ap- 
pearance of application. Thus, being dilatory 
in the beginning, all future hopes of eminence are 
entirely cut off. If they find themſelves obliged 
to write two lines more polite than ordinary, their 
pencil then ſeems as heavy as a millſtone, and they 
ſpend ten days in tur ning two or three peri ds with 
proptiety. A STE 5 n We bf 9534-1 £ n 5 4 
7% LS ot 423 04 30 LEST d 83 FENG 
Atranſtation of this paſſage thay alſo be ſeen in 
Du Halde, vol: II fol. p. 47 and 58. This extrat 
will ar teaſtiſero#to ſhow rh, fordne/s for humour, 
which &ppenrs in the writings the Ghingfe, "oi 
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.«« Theſe perſans are moſt at a loſs when a banquet. 
is almoſt over; the plate and the dice go round, 
that the number of little verſes, which each is 
obliged to repeat, may be determined by chance. 
The booby, when it comes to his turn, appears 
quite {tupid and inſenſible. The company divert 
themſelves with his confuſion; and ſneers, winks 
and whiſpers, are circulated at his expence. As for 
him, he opens a pair of large heavy eyes, ares at 
all about him, and even ED join in the laugh, 
without ever conitdering himſelf as the burthen of 
all their good humour, _ „„ » 
But it is of no importance to read much, except 
you be regular in your reading. If it be interrupt-⸗ 
ed for any conſiderable time, it can never be attend. 
ed with proper improvement. There are ſome 
who ſtudy for one day with intenſe application, 
and repoſe themſelves for ten days after. But wife 
dom is a coquet, and muſt be courted with unabat- 
t was a ſaying of the ancients, that a man ne- 
ver opens a book, without reaping ſome advantage 
by it: I ſay with them, that every book can ſerve to 
make us more expert, except romances,and theſe are 
no better than inſtruments of debauchery. They 
are dangerous fictions, where love is the ruling paſ- 

„„The moſt indecent ſtrokes there paſs for turns 
of wit; intrigue and criminal liberties for gallan- 
try and politeneſs ; aſſignations and even villany, 
areput in ſuch ſtrong, lights, as may inſpire, even 
grown men, with the'ſtrongelt paſſion ; how much 
more, therefore, ought the youth of either ſex. to 
dread them, whoſe reaſon is ſo weak, and whoſe 
hearts are ſo ſuſceptible of paſſion! _ 
To flip in by a back-door, or leap a wall, are 
accompliſhments, that, when handſomely ſet off, 
enchant a young heart. It is true the plot is com- 
monly wound up by a marriage, concluded with  - 
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the conſent of parents,” and adjuſted by every te. 
remony preſcribed by law. But as in the body of 
the work, there are many paſſages that offend good 
morals, overthrow laudable cuſtoms, violate the 
Iaws,and deftroy the duties moſt eftential to lociety, 
virtue is thereby expoſed to the moſt dangerous at. 
tacks. EI en | 
« Bur, ſay ſome, the authors of theſe romances 
have nothing in view, but to repreſent vice puniſh. 
ed, and virtue rewarded. Granted, : But will the 
greater number. of readers take -notice of. theſe pu- 
niſhments and rewards ? Are not their minds car» 
ried to ſomething elſe ? Can it be ynagined, that 
the art with which the author inſpires the love of 
virtue can overcome the crowd of thoughts which 
ſway them to licentiouſneſs? To be able to incul- 
eate virtue by fo leaky a vehicle, the author muſt 
be a philoſopher of the firſt rank. But in our age 
we can find but few firſt rate philoſophers. 
«& Avoid ſuch performances, where vice aſſumes 
the face of virtue; ſeek wiſdom and knowledge 
without ever thinking you have found them. A 
man is wiſe while he continues in the purſuit of 
wiſdom'; but when he once fancies that he has found 
the object his of enquiry, he then becomes a too). 
Learn to purſue virtue from the man that is blind, 
who never makes a itep without firſt examining the 
ground wich his ſta f... 
„„ Phe world is like a vaſt ſea, mankind like a 
veſſel ſailing on its tempeſtuous boſom. Our pru- 
dence is its fails, the ſciences ſerve us for oars, good 
or bad fortune are the favourable or contrary winds, 
and judgement is the rudder ; without this laſt, 
the veſſel is toſſed by every billow, and will find 
ſhipwreck in every breeze. in a word, obſcurity 
and indigence are the parents of vigilence and œco- 
nomy; vigilence and œconomy, of riches and ho- 
nour; riches and honorr, of pride and luxury; 
pride and luxury of impurity and idleneſs; and im- 
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rity and idleneſs again produce indigence and 
obſcurity... Such are the revolutions of life, Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fun: Hoam, firſt Preſident 
f the Geremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 


FANCY the character of a poet is in every coun- 
try the ſame, fond of enjoying the preſent,care- 
leſs of the future; his converſation that of a man 
of ſenſe, his actions thoſe of a fool ? of fortitude a- 
ble to ſtand unmoved at the burſting of an earth- 
uake, yet of ſenſibility to be affected by the break- 
ing of a tea cup; ſuch is his character, which, 
conſidered in every light, is the very oppoſite of 
that which leads to riches, _ 5 5 
The poets of the weſt are as remarkable for their 
indigence as their genius, and yet among the nu- 
merous hoſpitals deſigned to relieve the poor, 1 


have heard of but one erected for the benefit of de- 


cayed authors. This was founded by Pope Urban 


VII, and called the retreat of the incurables, inti- 


mating, that it was equally impoſſible to reclaim 
the patients, who ſued for reception, from poverty, 
or from poetry. To be ſincere, were I to ſend you 
an account of the liyes of the weſtern poets, either 
ancient or modern, I fancy you would think me 
employed in collecting materials for an hiſtory of 
human wretchedneſss. OI 


Homer is the firſt poet and beggar of note among 
the;ancients >. he Was blind, and ung his ballads = 


bout the. ſtreets, ; but it is obſeryed, that his mouth 
was more frequently filled with verſes than with 


Y AZ 


bread, Platus, the comic poet, was better off; he 
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had two trades ; he was a poet for his diverſion. 

and helped to turn a mill, in order to gain à liveli. 

hood. Terence was a ſlave, and Boethius died in 

a jail. | ae 6 8 

— the Italians, Paulo Borgheſe, almoſt as 

good a poet as Taſſo, knew fourteen different trades, 
and yet died becauſe he could get employment in | 
none. Taſſo himfelf, who had the moſt amiable 
character of all poets, has often been obliged 10 | 
borrow a crown from ſome friend, in order to pay 
for a month's ſubſiſtence. He has left us a ſonnet, 
addreſſed to his cat, in which he begs the light of | 
her eyes to write by, being too poor to afford him. 
ſelf a candle. But Bentivogho, poor Bentivoglio ! t 
chiefly demands our pity. His. comedies will Jaſt 0 
with the Italian language; he diſſipated a noble , 
fortune in adts of charity and benevolence ; but \ 
falling into miſery in his old age, was refuſed ad- a 
mittance into an hoſpital which he himſelf had e- i 
Is | | 


rected. ; nfo hg, | 
In Spain it is ſaid the great Cervantes died of hun- 
ger; and it is certain that the famous Camoens ; 
ended his days in an hoſpital. 9 | 1 N 
If we turn to France, we ſhall there find even 4 
ſtronger inſtances of the ingratitude of the public. { 


Vaugelas, one of the politeſt writers, and one of the 
Honeſteſt men of his time, was firnamed the Ovl, 
from his being obliged to keep within all day, and d 
venture out only by night, through fear of his cre- - F 
ditors. - His laſt will is very remarkable; after hav- 0 
ing bequeathed all his worldly ſubſt ance to the diſ- n 
t 
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(| charging his debts, he goes on thes.: But as there 
| map ſtill remain ſome creditors unpaid, even after n 
| all that I have ſhall be diſpoſed of, in ſuch a caſe, it fi 
is my laſt will, that my body ſhould be fold to the. ri 
ſurgeons to the beſt advantage, and that the pur- ti 
chaſe ſhould go to the diſcharging thoſe debrs which ſe 
I owe to ſociety ; ſo that if I could not, while Hying, at 


at leaſt when dead, I may be ufef. u 


4 
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Caſſander was one of the greateſt geniuſes of his 
time, yet all his merit could not procure him a bare 
ſubſiſtence. Being by degrees driven into an hatred 
of all mankind, from the little pity he found a- 
mongſt them, he even ventured at laſt, ungrateful- 
ly, to impute his calumities to Providence. In his 
Jaſt agonies, when the prieſt entreated him to rely 
on the juſtice of Heaven, and aſk mercy from him 
that made him : If God, replies he, has ſhewn 
me no juſtice heve, what reaſon. have I to expect 
any from him hereafter?“ But being anſwered, 
that a ſuſpenſion of juſtice was no argument that 
ſhonld induce us to doubt of its reality ; let me en- 
treat you, continued his confeflor, by all that is 
dear, to be reconciled to God, your father, your 
maker, and friend. No, replied the. exaſperated 
wretch, you know the manner in which he Jeſt 
me to live; and, pointing to the itraw on which he 
was ſtretched, you ſee the manner in which he 
leaves me to die!“ | 15 

But the ſufferings of the poet in other countries, 
is nothing when compared to his diſtreſſes here: 
the names of Spencer and Otway, Butler and Dryden, 
are every day mentioned as a national reproach; 
ſome of them lived in a ſtate of precarious indi- 
gence, and others literally died of hunger. 

At preſent, the few poets of Enpiah& no longer 
depend on the Great for ſubſittence, they have now 
no other patron but the public, and the public, 
collectively conſidered, is a good and generous 
maſter. | It is indeed too frequently miſtaken as to 
tle merits of every candidate for favour ; but to 
make amends, it is never miſtaken long. A per- 
formance indeed may be forced for a time into 
reputation, but deſtitute of real merit, it ſoon ſinks ; 
time, the touchſtone of what is truly valuable, will 
loon'diſcover the fraud, and an author ſhould never 
arrogate to him ſelf any ſhare of ſueceſs, till his works 
heve been read at leaſt ten years with ſatisfaction. 
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A man of letters at preſent, whoſe works are va. 
Iuable, is perfectly ſenſible of their value. Every 
polite member of the community, by buying what 
he writes, contributes to reward him. The ridicule 
rherefore of living in a garret, might have been wit 
in the laſt age, but continues ſuch no longer, becauſe 
no longer true. A writer of real merit now may 
eaſily be rich, if his heart be ſer only on fortune: and 
tor thoſe who have no merit, it is but fit that ſuch 
ſhould remain in merited obſcurity. He may now 
refuſe an invitation to dinner, without fearing to 
incur his patron's diſpleaſure, or to ſtarve by re- 
maining at home. He may now venture to appear 
in company with juſt ſuch cloaths as other men ge- 
nerally wear, and talk even to princes, with all the 
conſcious ſuperiority of wiſdom. Though he can- 
not boaſt of fortune here, yet he can bravely aſſert 
the dignity of independence. Adieu. 


E ET T ER V. 
From the ſame, 

| Rl F. 
HAVE intereſted myſelf ſo long in all the con- 
1 cerns of this people, that I am almoſt become an 
Engliſhman ; 1 now begin to read with pleaſure 
of their taking towns or gaining battles, and ſecret- 
ly wiſh diſappointment to all the enemies of Britain. 
Yet {till my regard to mankind fills me with concern 
for their contentions. 1 could wiſh to ſee the diſturb- 
ances of Europe once more amicably adjuſted : } 
am an enemy to nothing in this good world but 
War: I hate fighting between rival itates : I hate it 
between man and man: I hate fighting even 
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J already informed you, that while Europe was 
at variance, we were alto threatened from the ſtage 
with an irreconcileable oppoſition, and thar our 
ſinging women were reſolved to ſing at each other 
to the end of the ſeaſon. O, my friend, thoſe fears 
were juſt. They are not only determined to ſing 
at each other to the end of the ſeaſon, but, what is 
worſe, to {ing the ſame ſong ; and, what is ſtill more 
inſupportable, to make us pay for hearing. 

If they be for war, for my part 1 ſhould adviſe 
them to have a public congreſs, and there fairly 
ſquall at each other. What ſignifies founding the 
trumpet of defiance at a diſtance, and calling in the 
town to fight their battles, I would have them 
come boldly into one of the moſt open and frequent 
ed ſtreets, face to face, and there try their {kill in 
quavering. | | of She 

However this may be, reſolved Jam that they 
ſhall not touch one ſingle piece of filver more of 
mine. Though I have ears for muſic, thanks to 
Heaven, they are not altogether aſles ears. What! 
Polly and the Pick-pocket to-night, Polly and the 
Pick-pocket to-morrow night, and Polly, and the 
Pick pocket again. I want patience. I'll hear no 
more. My ſoul is out of tune, all jarring diſcord 
and confuſion. Relt, reſt, ye three dear clinking 
ſhillings iu my pocket's bottom; the muſic you make 
is more harmonious to any ſpirit, than cat gut, roſin, 
or ail the nightingales that ever chirruped in pett}- 
coats. But what raiſes my indignation to the greateft 
degree, is, that this piping docs not only peſter me 
on the ſtage, but is my puniſhment in private con- 
verſation. What is it to me, whether the fine pipe 
of one, or the great manner of the other be pieſer- 
able? what care I, if one has a better top, or the 
other a nobler bottom? how am I concerned, if one 
{ings from the ſtomach, or the other ſings with a 
ſnap ? yer, paltry as theſe matters are, they make u 
{ſubject of debate wherever I $0; and this muſical 
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diſpute, eſpecially among the fair ſex, almoſt alway: 
ends in a very unmuſical altercation... | 


Sure the ſpirit of contention is mixed with the - 

very coultitution of the people; diviſions among | 

_ rhe 1:babitauts of other countries. ariſe only from : 
| their higher concerns, but ſubjects the moſt con- 
. temptible arc mace an affair of party here, the ſplit 

is carried even into their amuſements. The very | 
ladies, whoſe duty frould feem to allay the impety- 
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On ſeeing Mrs. * perform in the character of ***. 


Io you, brighs fair, the nine addrefs their lays, 
And tune my feeble voice to {ing thy praile. 
The heart-felt power of every charm divine, 


] 

t 

* 6 

6 

. 

| . 3 , 

you ſhall have a ſpecimen of one of theſe poems : 

1 

7 

1 

0 

C 
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Who can withſtand their all- commanding ſhane : 
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See how ſhe moves along with every grace, 


While ſoul-brought tears ſteal down each ſhining 


* 


face. 


she ſpeaks, tis rapture all and nameleſs bliſs, 


Ye gods, what tranſport e'er compar'd to this, 
As when in Paphian groves the queen of love, 
With fond complaint addreſs'd the liſtening Jove, 
'Twas joy and endleſs blifles all around, 


And rocks forgot their hardneſs at the ſound, 


Then firit, at laſt even Jove was taken in, 
And felt her charms, without diſguiſe, within. 


And yet, think not, my friend, that I have any 
articular animoſity againſt the champions who are 
at the head of the preſent commotion ; on the con- 


trary, I could find pleaſure in the muſic, if ſerved 


up at proper intervals; if J heard it only on proper 
occaſions, and not about it wherever 1 go. In fact, 
I could patronize them both ; and as an inſtance of 


my condeſcenſion in this particular, they may come 


and give me a ſong at my lodgings an any evening 
when I'm ar leiſure, provided they keep a becoming 
diſtance, and ftand, while they continue toentertain 
me, with decent hamility at the door. | | 
Lou perceive | have not read the ſeventeen books 
of Chineſe ceremonies to no purpoſe. | know the 
proper ſhare of reſpect due to every rank of ſocie- 


ty. Stage players, fire eaters, ſinging women, dan- 


cing dogs, wild beaſts, and wire walkers, as their 
efforts are exerted for our amuſement, ought not 
entirely to be deſpiſed. The laws of every country 
ſhould allow them to play their tricks at leaſt with 
impunity. They ſhould not be branded with the 
ignominious appellation of vagabonds; at leaſt, 


they deſerve a rank in ſociety, equal to the myſte- 


ry of barbers or undertakers ; and could my influ- 
ence extend ſo far, they ſhould be allowed to earn 
eyen forty or fifty pounds a year, if eminent in their 
profeſſion. | 8 a e 
E e 2 
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I am ſenſible, however, that you will cenſure me 


of profuſion in this reſpect, bred up as you are in 
the narrow preſudicts of eaſtern frugality. You 
will undoubtedly affert, that ſuch a ſtipend is too 
great for ſo uſeleſs an employment. Yet, how will 
your ſurpriſe encreaſe, when told, that thovgh the 
law holds them as vagabonds, many of them earn 
more than a — a year. You are amazed, 
There is a cauſe for amazement. A vagabond with 
a thouſand a year is indeed a curioſity in nature; a 
wonder far ſurpaſſing the flying fiſh, petrified crab, 
or travelling lobſter. However, from my great love 
to the profeſſion, 1 would willingly have them di- 
veſted of part of their contempt, and part of their 
finery ; the law ſhould kindly take them under the 
wing of protection, fix them into a corporation Jike 
that of the barbers, and abridge their ignominy and 


penſions. As to their abilities in other reſpects, | 


would leave that entirely to the public, who are 
certainly in this caſe the propereſt judges - whether 
they deſpiſe them or no. FE Eo 

Yes, my Fum, I would abridge their penſions. A 
theatrical warrior, who conducts the battles of the 
ſtage, ſhiuld be cooped up with the ſame caution as 
a Bantam cock that is kept for fighting. When one 
of thoſe animals is tuken from its native dungs hill, 
we retrench it both in the quantity of its food , and 
the number of its ſeraglio ; players ſhould in the 
fame manner be fed, not fattened ; they ſhould be 


permitted to get their bread, but not eat the people's 


bread into the bargain ; and, inſtead of being per- 


mitted to keep four miſtreſſes, in conſcience, they 


ſhould be contented only with two. 


Were ſtage-players thus brought into bounds, 
perhaps we ſhould find their admirers leſs ſanguine, 
and conſequently leſs ridiculous in patronizing them. 
We ſhould be no longer ftruck with the abſurdity 
of ſeeing the ſame people, whoſe valour makes ſuch 
a figure abroad, apoſtrophizing in the praiſe of a 
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bouncing blockhead, and wrangling in the defence 
of a copper - tail'd actreſs at home. = 
| ſhall conclude my letter with the ſenſible admo- 
nition of Me, the philoſopher. © You love harmony, 
ſays he, and are charmed with muſic. I do not 
blame you for hearing a fine voice, when you are in 
your cloſet with a lovely parterre under your eye, 
or in the night time, while perhaps the moon dif- 
fuſes her ſilver rays. But is a man to carry this 
paſſion ſo far as to let a company of comedians, mu- 
ficians and ſingers, grow rich upon his exhauſted 
fortune ? if ſo, he reſemble one of thoſe dead bo- 
dies whoſe brains the embalmers have picked out 


through its ears.“ Adieu. 


L ET TER MN. 
g From the ſame. 
O*f all the places of amuſement where gentlemen 
and ladies are entertained, I have not been yet 


to viſit Newmarket, This, 1 am told, is a large 
field, where, upon certain occaſions, three or four 


| horles are brought together, then ſet a running, and 


that horſe which runs ſwifteſt wins the wager. 
This is reckoned a. very polite and faſhionable 

amuſement here, much more followed by the nobil- 

Ity than partridge fighting at Java, or paper Kites at 


{ Madagaſcar. Several of the great here, I am told, 


underſtand as much of farriery as their grooms ; 
and a-horſe, with any ſhare of merit, can never want 


a patron among the nobility, 


We have a deſcription of this entertainment al. 
moſt every day in ſome of the Gazettes, as for in · 


ſtance : On ſuch a day the Give and Take Plate 


| 
| 
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ec. hens run for, between his: Grace's Crab, his Lord. 

c ſhips Periwinkle; and *$quire Smackem's Slamer. 
e kin. All rode their own horſes, There was the 
40 greateſt concourſe of nobility that has been known 
£'here for ſeverabſeaſons. The odds were in favor 
% of Crab in the beginning; but Slamerkin, after 
ce the'firſt heat, ſeemed to have the match hollow; 
ce however it was ſoon ſeen that Periwinkle i improv. 
ce ed in wind, whick at laſt turned ont accordingly ; 
© Crab was run to a ftand ſtill, Slamerkin was 
© Knocked up, and Periwinkle was brought in with 
© univerſal applauſe.” Thus you fee Periwinkle 
received univerſal applauſe, and no doubt his Lord. 

ſhip came in for ſome ſhare of that praiſe which 
was ſo liberally beſtowed upon Periwinkle. Sun of 
China ! how glorious mult the ſenator appear in his 
cap and leather breeches, his Whip crofled in his 
mouth, and thus coming to the goal amongſt the 
ſhouts of grooms, jockies, pimps, ſtable-bred dukes, 

and degraded generals! 

From the deſcription of this princely amuſement 
now tranſcribed, and from the great veneration | 


have.for the characters of its principal promoters, I 


make no doubt but I ſhall look upon an horſe-race 
with becoming reverence, prediſpoſed as I am by 
ſimilar amuſement, of which I have lately been a 


ſpectator ; for juſt now 1 happened to have an op- 


Portunity f being preſent at a cart -· race. 
Whether this contention, berween three carts of 
different pariſhes, was promoted by a ſubſcription 
among the nobility, or whether the grand-jury in 
counſel aflembled, had gloriouſly combined to en- 
courage plauſtral merit, I cannot take upon me to 
determine ; ; but certain it is, the whole was con- 
ducted with the utmoſt regularity and decorum; 
and the company, which made a brilliant appear- 
ance, were univerſally of opinion, . the ſport 
was high gb running tine, and the riders influenced 
r10C, + | CLE! 
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It was run on the road from London to a village 
called Brentford, between a turnip cart, a duſt cart, 
aud a dung cart, each of the owners condeſcending 
to mount and be his own driver. The odds at 
ſtarting were Dutt againſt Dung, five to four; but 
after half a mile going, the knowing ones found 
themſelves all on the wrong fide, and it was Turnip 
againſt the field, braſs to filver. 

Soon, however, the conteit became more doubt- 
ful; Turnip.indeed kept the way, but it was per- 
ceived that Dung had better bottom. The road re- 
echoed with the ſhonts of the ſpectators ; Dung a- 
gainſt Turnip ; Turnip.againit Dung, was now the 
univerſal cry ; neck and neck; one rode Jighter, 
but the other had more judgment. I could not but 
particularly obſerve the ardour with which the fair 


{ex eſpouſed the cauſe of the different riders on this 


occalion ; one was charmed with the unwaſhed 
beauties of Dung; another was captivated with the 
patibulary afpect of Turnip ; while, in the mean 
lime, unfortunate gloomy Duſt, who came whipping 
behind, was cheared by the encouragement of ſome, 
and /pay of atk: 1 HG f 

The contention now continued for ſome time, 
without a poſſibility of determining to whom victory 
deſigned the prize. The winning poſt appeared in 
view, and he who drove the turnip cart affured him- 
ſelf of ſucceſy, ; and ſucceſsful he might have been, 
had his horſe been as ambitious as he; but upon 
approaching a turn from the road, which led home- 
wards, the. horfe fairly ſtood ſtill, and refuſed to 
move a foot farther. The dung cart had ſcarce 
time to enjoy this temporary triumph, when it was 
pitched headlong into. a ditch by the way fide, and 
the rider left to wallow in congenial mud. Duſt, in 
the mean time, ſoon came up, and not being far 
from the poſt, came in, amidſt the ſhouts and accla- 
mations of all the ſpectators, and greatly careſſed 
by all the quality of Brent ford. Fortune was kind 
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only to one, who ouglit to have been favourable to 
all; each had peculiar merit, each laboured hard to 
earn the prize, and each richly deterved the cart he 
drove. 55 : f 
I do not know whether this deſcription may not 
have anticipated that which I mended giving cf 
Newmarket. I am told there is little elie to be {ee 
even there. There may be ſome minute differen- 
ces in the dreſs of the ſpectators, but none at all in 
their underſtandings ; the quality of Breniford are 
as remarkable for politeneis and delicacy as the 
breeders of Newinarket. The quality of Brentſord 
drive their own carts, and the honorable fraternity 
of Newmarket ride their own horſes. In ſhort, the 
matches iu one place are as rational as thoſe in the 
other; and it is more than probable, that turnips, 
duſt and dung, are all that can be found to ſurniſf 
out deſcription in either, ING | 
Forgive me, my friend, but a perſon like me, 
bred up in a philoſophic ſecluſion, is apt to 1egard, 
rhaps with too much aſperity, thoſe occurences 
which fink man below his ſtation in nature, and di- 
miniſh the intrinſic value of humanity. ' 


"LE T TE R , LXXXVI 
Tom Fum Hoam 10 Lien Chi Aliangi. 


For tell me the people of Europe are wiſe; but 
L where lies their wiſdom ? You ſay they are val- 
liant too; yet I have ſome reaſous to doubt of their 
valour. They are engaged in war among cach 
other, yet apply to the: Ruſſians, their neighbours 
and ours, for aſſiſtance. Cultivating ſuch an alliance 
argues at once imprudence and tiaiidity, All ſub- 
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fidies paid for ſuch an aid is ſtrengthening the Ruſ- 
ſians, already too powerful, and weakening the em- 
ployers, already exhauſted by inteſtine commotions. 

1 cannot avoid beholding the Ruſſian empire as 
the natural enemy of the more weſtern parts of 
Europe; as an enemy already poſlefied of great 
frengrth, and, from the nature of the government, 
every day threatening to become more powerful. 
This extenſive empire, which, both in Europe and 
Afia, occupies almoſt a third of the old world, was, 
about two centuries ago, divided into ſeparate king- 
doms and dukedoms, and from ſuch a diviſion, con- 
ſequently. feeble. Since the time, however, of 
Johan Baſilides, it has encreaſed in ſtrength and 
extent ; and thoſe untrodden foreſts, theſe innu- 
merable ſavage animals, which formerly covered 
the face of the country, are now removed, and colo- 
nies of mankind planted in their room. A king- 
dom thus enjoying peace internally, poflefled of an 
unbounded exrent of dominion, and Jearning the 
military art at the expence of others abroad, mult - 
every day grow more powerful; and it is probable 
we ſhall hear Ruflia, in future times, as formerly, 
called the Officina Gentinm. - 

It was long the with of Peter, their great mon- 
arah, to have a fort in ſome of the weſtern parts of 
Europe; many of his ſchemes and treaties were di- 
rected to this end, but happily for Europe he failed in 
them all. A fort in the power of this people, would 
be like the poſſeſſion of a flood gate; and whenever 
ambition, intereſt, or neceſſity prompted, they miglit 
then be able to deluge the whole world with a bar- 


. barons inundation. 


Believe me, my friend, I cannot ſufficiently 
contemn the politics of Europe, who thus make 
this powerful people arbitrators in their quarrel. 
The Ruifians are now at that period between refine. 
ment and barbarity, which ſeems moſt adapted to 
military atchievement; and if once they happen to 
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ducements to draw whole myriads from their native 
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get footing in the weſtern parts of Europe, it is pot 
the feeble efforts of the ions of effeminacy and dit. 
ſention that can ſerve to remove them. The fertile 
valley and ſoft climate will: ever be ſuflicient in- 
deferts, the trackleis wild, or ſnowy mountain. 
Hiſtory, experience, reaſon, nature, expand the 
book of wiſdom before the eyes of mankind, but 
they will not read. We have ſeen with terror u 


winged phalanx of famiſhed locuſts, each fiugly 


contemptible, but from multitude becomes hideous, 
cover, like elouds the face of day, and rhreaten the 
whole world with ruin. We have feen them ſettling 
on the fertile plains of India and Egypt, deſtroy ing, 
in an inſtant, the labours and the hopes of nations; 


ſparing neither the fruit of the carth nor the ver. 


dure of the fields, and changing into a frightful de- 
ſert, landſcapes of once luxuriant beauty. We have 
ſcen myriads of ants ifluing together from the ſouth- 
ern deſert like a torrent, whoſe ſource was inex. 


hauſtible, ſucceeding each other without end, and 
_renewing their deſtroyed forces with unwearied per- 
_ ſeverance, bringing deſolation wherever they came, 


baniſhing men and animals, and, when deſtitute of 
all ſubſiſtence, in heaps infecting the wildernets 


which they had made! Like theſe have been the 


migrations of men. When as yet favage, and 
almoſt reſembling their brute partners in the foreſt, 
ſubject like them only to the inſtincts of nature, 
and directed by hunger alone in the choice of an 
abode, how have we ſeen whole armies ſtaring 
wild at once from their foreſt and their dens ; Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, Saracens, Turks, Tartars, myriads 
of men, animals in human form, without country, 
without name, without Jaws, out-powering by num- 
bers all oppoſition, ravaging cities, overturning em- 
pires, and after having deſtroyed whole nations, 


and ſpread extenſive deſolation, how have we ſcen 
them fink opprefled by ſome new enemy, more bar- 
barous and even more unknown than they ! Adieu. 
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rio LE TAT ER LXXXVII. 
From Lien Chi Altqugi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident 
the Ceremonial Academy, at Pekin, in China. 
1 of the fair ſex in this country 


1 is entirely committed to the care of foreigners, 
as their language maſters, muſic maſllers, hair friz- 


zers, and governeſſes, are all from abroad, I had ſome 


intentions of opening a female academy myſelf, and 
made no doubt, as 1 was quite a foreigner, of meet- 
ing a favourable reception. 

In this I intended to inſtruct the ladies in all the 
conjugal myſteries; wives ſhould be taught the art 
of managing huſbands, and maids the ſkill of pro- 
perly chooſing them; I would teach a wife how far 
ſhe might venture to be ſick without giving diſguſt ; 
ſhe ſhould be acquainted with the great benefits of 
the cholic in the ſtomach, and all the thorough bred 
inſolence of faſhion ; maids ſhould learn the ſecret 
of nicely diſtinguiſhing every competitor ; they 
ſhould be able to know the difference between a 
pedant and a ſcholar, a citizen and a prig, a ſquire 
and his horſe, a beau and his monkey; but chiefly, 
they ſhould be taught the art of managing their 


ſmiles, from the contemptuous ſimper to the long 


laborious laugh. | 


But I have diſcontinued the project; for what 


would fignify teaching ladies the manner of go- 
verning or chooſing huſbands, when marriage is at 
preſent ſo much out of faſhion, that a lady is very 
well off who can get any huſband at all. Celibacy 
now prevails in every rank of life; the ſtreets are 
crowded with old bachelors, and the houſes with 
ladies who have refuſed good offers, and are never 
likely to receive any for the future. 8 

The only advice, therefore, I could give the fair 
ſex, as things ſtand at preſent, is, to get huſbands 
| | F f | 
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as faſt as they can. There is certainly nothing in 
the whole creation, not even Babylon in ruins, more 
truly deplorable, than a lady in the virgin bloom of 
lixty- three, or a battered unmarried beau, why 
{quibs about from place to place; ſhewing his pig. 
tail wig and his ears. The one appears to my ima. 
gination in the form of a double night- cap, or a roll 
of pomatum, the other in the ſhape of au electary, 
or a box of pille. 3 
I would once more, therefore, adviſe the ladies 
to get huſbands. I would deſire them not to diſcard 
an old lover without very ſufficient reaſons, nor 
treat the new with ill nature, till they know him 
talſe ; let not prudes alledge the falſeneſs of the 
ſex, coquets the pleaſures of long courtſhip, or pa- 
| rents the neceſlary preliminaries of penny for pen- 
= ny. I have reaſons that would ſilence even a caluilt 
| I in this particular, In the firſt place, therefore, I 
divide the ſubject into fifteen heads, and then . 
argumentor—but not to give you and myſelf the 
ſpleen, be contented at preſent with an Indian tale, 
In a winding of the river Amidar, jult before it 
falls into the Caſpian ſea, there lies an Iſland unfre- 
quented by the inhabitants of the continent. In this 
jecluſion, bleſt with all that wild uncultivated na- 
ture could beſtow, lived a princeſs and her two 
daughters. She had been wrecked upon the coalt 
while her children as yet were infants, who, of 
conſequence, though grown up, were entirely un- 
acquainted with man. Yet, unexperienced as the 
young ladies were in the oppoſite ſex, both early 
diſcovered ſymptoms, the one of prudery, the other 
of being a coquer. The eldeſt was ever learning 
maxims of wiſdom and diſcretion from her mamma, 
while the youngeſt employed all her hours in gaz- ' 
ing at her own face in a neighbouring fountain. 
Their uſus] amuſement in this ſolitude was fiſhing. 
Their mother had taught them all the ſecrets of the 
art: ſhe ſhewed them which were the moſt likely 
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. LINE : 
places to throw out the line, what baits were moft 
proper for the various ſeaſons, and the beſt manner 
to draw up the ſinny prey, when they had hooked 
it, In this manner they ſpent their time, eaſy and 
innocent, till one day the princeſs being indiſpoſed, 
defired them to go and catch her a {turgeon or a 
ſhark for ſupper, which ſhe fancied might fit eaſy on 
her ſtomach. The daughters obeyed, and clapping 
on a gold fiſh, the uſual bait, on thoſe occaſions, went 
and fat upon one of the rocks, letting the gilded 
hooks glide down with the ſtream, 
On the oppoſite ſhore, farther down, at the mouth 
of the river, lived a diver for pearls, a youth, who, 
by long habit in his trade, was almoſt grown amphi- 
bious ; ſo that he could remain whole hours at the 
bottom of the water, without ever fetching breath. 
He happened to be at that very inſtant diving, when 
the ladies were fiſhing with a gilded hook. Seeing 
therefore the bait, which to him had the appearance 
of real gold, he was reſolved to ſeize the prize, but 
both hands being already filled with pearl-oytters, 
he found himſelf obliged to ſnap at it with his 
mouth: the conſequence is eaſily imagined ; the 
hook, before unperceived, was inſtantly faſtened 
in his jaw; nor could he, with all his efforts, or his 
floundering, get free. WD 

e Siſter, cries the youngeſt princeſs, I have cer- 
tainly caught a monſtrous fiſh ; J never perceived 
any thing ſtruggle ſo at the end of my line before; 

come and help me to draw it in.“ They both now, 
therefore, aſſiſted in fiſhing up the diver on ſhore ; 
but nothing could equal their ſurpriſe upon ſeeing 
him, + Bleſs my eyes, cries the prude, what have 
we got here; this is a very odd fiſh to be ſure ; I 
never ſaw any thing in my life look ſo queer; what 
eyes, what terrible claws, what a monſtrous ſnour : I 
have read of this monſter ſomewhere before, it cer- 
tainly muſt be a tanglang that eats women ; let 
us throw it back into the ſea where we found it.“ 
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The diver in the mean time ſtood upon the beach, 

at the end of the line, with the hook in his mouch, 
uſing every art that he thought could Lett excite 
pity, and particularly looking extremely tender, 
which is uſual in ſuch circumſtances. The coquet, 
thereivre, in ſome meaſure influenced by the uno. 
cence of his looks, venture to contradict her comn- 
panion. Upon my word, fitter, ſays ſhe, i ſec 
nothing in the animal ſo very terrible as 3ou are 
pleaſed to apprehend ; I think it may ſerve well 
enough for a change. Always ſharks, and fturgeons, 
and lobſters, and crawfiſh, make me quite ſick, | 
fancy a {lice of this, nicely. grilled and dreited up 
with firinip jauce, would be very pretty eating. { 
fancy mamma would like a bit with pickles above 
all things in the world; and if it ſhould not fit eaſy 
on her ſtomach, it will be time enough to diſconti- 
nue it when found diſagreeable, you know.“ Hor- 


rid, cries the prude, would the girl be poiſoned. [ 


tell you it is a tanglang ; 1 have read of it in twen- 
ty places. It is every where deſcribed as the molt 
pernicious animal that ever infeſted the ocean. I 
am certain it is the moiſt inſidious, ravenous creature 
in the world; and is certain deſtruction. if taken 
internally.” The youngeſt ſiſter was now, there- 
fore, obliged to ſubmit : both aſſiſted in drawing 
the hook with ſome violence from the diver's jaw; 
and he, finding- himſelf at liberty, bent his breaſt 
againſt the St wave, and diſappeared in an 
ian. e HR, Kt 

Juſt at this juncture, the mother came down to 
the beach, to know the cauſe of her daughters de- 
lay ; they told her every circumſtance, Tcforibing 
the monſter they had caught. The old lady was 
one of the moſt diſcreet women in the world; ſhe 
was called the black-eyed princeſs, from two black 


eyes ſhe had received in her youth, being a little 


addicted to boxing in her liquor. Alas, my chil- 


dren, cries ſhe, what have you done ? The fiſh you 
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caught was a man-fiſh, one of the moſt tame domeſ- 
tic animals in the world. We could have let him 
run and play about the garden, and he would have 
been twenty times more entertaining than our ſquir- 
rel or monkey.” If that be all, ſays the young 
coquet, we will fiſh for him again. If that be all, 
I' hold three tooth-picks to one pound of ſnuff, I 
catch him whenever 1 pleate,” Accordingly they 
threw in their lines once more, but, with all their 
gliding, and paddling, and athduity, they could 
never after catch the diver. In this ſtate of ſolitude 
and diſappointment they continued for many years, 
fill fiſhing, but without ſucceſs ; till, at laſt, the 
genius of the place, in pity to their diſtreſs, changed 
the prude into a ſhrimp, and the coquet into an 
oyſter. Adieu. | 


L ET TEN Lin 
- From the ame. 


| ne amuſed, my dear Fum, with the Jabours of 
ſome of the learned here. One ſhall write you a 
whole folio on the diſſection of a caterpillar : ano- 
ther ſhall ſwell his works with a deſcription of the 
plumage on the wing of a butterfly: a third ſhall 
ſee a little world on a peach leaf, and publiſh a book 
to deſcribe what his readers might fee mon? clearly 
in two minutes, only by being furniſhed with eyes 
and a microſcope. | 
l have frequently compared the underſtandings of 
ſuch men to their own glaſſes. Their field of viſion 
is too contracted to take in the whole of any but 
minute objects; they view all nature bit by bit; 
now the proboſcis, 7 the antennæ, now the 
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pinnæ of—a flea. Now the polypus comes to break. 
faſt upon a worm; now it is kept up to ſee how 
long it will live Without eating; now It is turned 
A outward ; and now it fickens and dies. Thus 
they proceed, laborious in trifles, conſtant in expe. 
riment, without one fingle abſtraction, by which 
alone, knowledge may be properly ſaid to increaſe, 
till, at laſt, their ideas, ever employed upon minute 
things, contract the ſize of the diminutive object, 
and aſingle mite ſhall fill their whole mind's capacity, 

Yer, believe me, my friend, ridiculous as thete 
men are to the world, they are ſet up as objects of 
- elteem for eachother. They have particular places 
appointed for their meetings, in which one ſhews 
his cockle-ſhell, and is praited by all the ſociety ; 
another produces his powder, makes ſome experi- 
ments that reſult in nothing, and comes off with 
admiration and applauſe; a third comes out with 
the important diſcovery of ſome new proceſs in the 
ſkeleton of a mole, and is ſer down as the accurate 
and ſenſible ; while one, ſtill more fortunate than 
the reſt, by pickling, potting, and preſerving mon- 
ſters, riſes into unbounded reputation, 

The labours of ſuch men, inſtead of being cal- 
culated to amuſe the public, are laid out only for 
diverting each other. The world becomes very 
little the better or the wiſer. for knowing what 18 
the peculiar food of an inſect, that is itſelf the food 
of another, which, in its turn, is eaten by a third; 
but there are men who have {tudied themſelves into 
an habit of inveſtigating and admiring ſuch minutiæ. 
To theſe ſuch ſubjects are pleaſing, as there are 
ſome who contentedly ſpend whole days in endea- 
vouring to ſolve znigmas, or diſentangle the puz- 
zling ſticks of children. 

But of all the learned, thoſe who pretend to in- 
veſtigate remote antiquity, have leaſt to plead in 
their own defence, when they carry this paſhon to 


a faulty exceſs, They are generally found to ſupply 
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by conjecture the want of record, and then by per- 
ſeverance are wrought up into a conſidence of the 
truth of opinions, which, even to them ſelves, at fir ſt 
appeared founded only in imagination. =O 
The Europeans have heard much of the kingdom 
of China: its politeneſs, arts, commerce, laws and 
morals, are, however, but very imperfectly known 
among them, They have, even now, in their Indian 
warehouſes, numberleſs utenſils, plants, minerals 
and machines, of the uſe of which they are entirely 
ignorant: nor can any among them even make a 
probable gueſs for what they might have been de- 
ſigned. Yet, though this people be fo ignorant of 
the preſent real ſtate of China, the philoſophers I 
am deſcribing have entered into long, learned, la- 
borious diſputes, about what China was two thou- 
ſand years ago. China and European happineſs are 
bur little connected even at this day; but European 
happineſs and China two thouſand years ago have 
certainly no connection at all, However the learned 
have written on and peruſed the ſubject through all 
the labyrinths of antiquity ; though the early dews 
and the tainted gale he paſſed away; though no 
footiteps remain to direct the doubtful chace, yet 
ſtill they run forward, open upon the uncertain 
ſcent, and though in fact they follow nothing, are 
earneſt in the purſuit. In this chace, however, they 
all take different ways. One, for example, confi- 
dently aſſures us, that China was peopled by a co- 


Jony from Egypt. Seſoſtris, he obſerves, led his 


army as far as the Ganges ; therefore, if he went 
ſo far, he might ſtill have gone as far as China, 
which is about a thouſand miles from thence ; 
therefore he did go to China ; therefore China was 


not peopled before he went there ; therefore it was 
peopled by him. Beſides, the Egyptians have py- 


ramids ; the Chineſe have in like manner their 
porcelain tower ; the Egyptians uſed to light up 
candles upon exery rejoicing, the Chineſe have 
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Janthorns upon the ſame occaſton ; the Egyptians 
had their great river, ſo have the Chinele ; -_— 
what ſerves to put the matter pat a doubt is, tha 
the ancient kings of China and thoſe of Hg ypt Pa 
called by the ſame names. The emperor Ki is cer- 
tainly the ſame with king Atoes ; for, if we only 
change K into A, and i into toes, we ſhall have the 
name Atoes ; and with equal eaſe Menes may be 

roved to be the ſame with the emperor Yu; there. 
fore the Chineſe are a colony from Egypr. 

But another of the learned is entirely different 
from the laſt ; and he will have the Chineſe to be 
a colony planted by Noah juſt after the deluge. 
Firlt, from the vaſt ſimilitude there is between the 
name of Fohi, the founder of the Chineſe monarchy, 
and that of Noah, the preſerver of the human race; 


Noah, Fohi, very like each other truly; they have 


each but four letters, and only two of the four hap- 
pens to differ. But to {tr engthen the argument, 
Fohi, as the Chineſe chronicle aflerts, had no father. 
Noah, it is true, had a father as the European bible 
tells us; but then, as this father was probably 
drowned in the flood, it is juſt the ſame as if he had 


no father at all; therefore Noah and Fohi are the 


fame. juſt after the flood, the earth was covered 

with mud; ii it was covered with mud, it muſt have 
been incruſtated mud; if it was incrultated, it was 
cloathed with verdure ; this was a fine unembaraiied 
road for Noah to fly from his wicked children: he 
therefore did fly from them, and took a journey of 
twothouſand miles for his own amuſement ; there- 
fore Noah and Fohi are the fame. 

Another ſect of literati, for they all paſs among 
the vulgar. for very great ſcholars, aſſert, that the 
Chineſe « came neither from, the colony of Seſoſtris, 
nor from Noah, but are deſcended from Ma og, 
Meſhec and Tubal, and therefore neither Seſo Tis, 
nor Noab, nor Foki, 1 are FINS ſame, 


3 


lt is thus, my friend, that indolence aſſumes the 
airs of wiſdom, and while it tofles the cup and ball 
with infaniine folly, deſires the world to lock on, 
and calls the ſtupid paſtime philoſophy and learning. 
Adieu. ; | Fg! 


ad. 
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= From the fame, 

; HEN the men of this country are once turned 

of thirty, they regularly retire every year at 

8: proper intervals to lie in of the ſpleen. The vulgar, 

unfurniſhed with the luxurious comforts of the ſoft 

cuſhion, down bed, and eaſy chair, are obliged, when 

the fit is on them, to nurſe it up by drinking, idle- 

neſs and ill humour. In ſuch diſpoſitions, unhappy 

7 is the foreigner who happens to croſs them: his 

long chin, tarniſhed coat, or pinched hat, are ſure 

] to receive no quarter. If they meet no foreigner, 
however, to fight with, they are, in ſuch caſes, gene- 
rally content with beating each other. 5 
Ihe rich as they have more ſenſibility, are oper- 
ated upon with greater violence by this diſorder. 

Different from the poor, inſtead of becoming more 
inſolent, they grow totally unfit for oppoſitzon. A 
general here, who would have faced, a culverin 
when well, if the fit be on him, ſhall hardly find 
courage to ſnuff a candle. An admiral, who could 
have oppoſed a broadſide without ſhrinking, ſhall - 
ſit whole days in his chamber, mobbed up in a dou- 
ble night-cap, ſhuddering at the intruſive breeze, 
and diſtinguiſhable from his wife only by his black 

| beard and heavy eye brows. 45 Fes” 
In the country this diſorder moſtly attacks the fair 

ſex, in town it is moſt unfavourable to the men. A, 
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lady, who has pined whole years, amidſt coding 


— 


ſtill holding the flute to his lip, continued to gaze at 
me for ſome moments very eagerly, and then pro- 


doves and complaining nightingales, in rural retire. 
ment, ſhall reſume all her vivacity in one night at 


a city gaming table; her huſband who roared, hunt. 


ed, and got drunk; at home, ſhall grow ſplenetic in 


_ town, in proportion to his wite's good humour, Up. 


on their arrival in London, they change their dit. 
orders. In conſequence of her parties and excurfi- 


ons, he puts on the furred cap and ſcarlet ſtoma- 
cher, and perfectly reſembles an Indian huſband, 


who, when his wife is ſafely delivered, permits her 
to tranſact buſineſs abroad, while he undergoes all 
the formality of keeping his bed, and receiving all 
the condolence in her place, 1 5 1 
But thoſe who reſide conſtantly in town owe this 
diſorder moſtly to the influence of the weather. It 
is impoſſible to deſcribe what a variety of tranſmu- 
tations an eaſt wind ſhall produce; it has bee 
known to change a lady of faſhion into a parlou 
couch ; an alderman into a plate of cuſtards, and 


diſpenſer of juſtice into a rat-trap. Even philoſo- 


phers themſelves are not exempt from its influence ; 
it has often converted a poet into a coral and bel! 


and a patriot ſenator into a dumb waiter, 


Some days ago I went to viſit the man in black, 
and entered his houſe with that cheerfulneſs which 


the certainty of a favourable reception always 


inſpires. Upon opening the door of his apartment, 
I found him with the moſt rueful face imaginable, 


In a morning gown and flannel night-cap, earneſt] 


employed in learning to blow the German flute, 


Struck with the abſurdity of a man in the decline of 


life, thus blowing away all his conſtitution and 
ſpirits, even without the conſolation of being -mult- 
cal, I ventured to aſk, what could induce him to at- 
eempt learning fo difficult an inſtrument ſo late in 
life ? To this he made no reply, but groaning, and 
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ng ceeded to practiſe his gamut as before. After hav- 
re- ing produced a variety of the moſt hideous tones 
at in nature; at laſt turning to me, he demanded, whe- 
Wt- ther | did not think he made a ſurprizing progreſs 
in in two days? You fee, continues he, 1 have gct 
p. the Ambuſheer already, and as for fingering, my 
i maſter tells me, I ſhall have that in a few leſſons 
ſi- more. 1 was ſo much aſtonithed with this inſtance 
a- of inverted ambition, that I knew not what to reply, 
d, but ſoon diſcerned the cauſe of all his abſurdities ; 
er my friend was under a metamorpholis by the power 
I of ſpleen, and flute-blowing was unluckily become 


W his adventitious paſſion. | 
In order, therefore, to baniſh his anxiety imper- 
ceptibly,by ſeeming to indulge it, I began to deſcant 
on thote gloomy topics, by which philoſophers oft- 
en get rid of their own ſpleen, by communicating 
it; the wretchednels of inan in this life, the happi- 
nels of ſome wrought out of the miſeries of others, 
the neceſſity that wretches ſhould expire under pu- 
niſnment, that rogues might enjoy affluence in tran- 
quillity, I led him on from the inhumanity of the 
rich to the ingratitude of the beggar; from the in- 
lincerity of refinement to the ſierceneſs of ruſtieity; 
and at laſt had the good fortune to reſtore him to 


5 


l his uſual ſerenity of temper, by permitting him to 
; expatiate upon all the modes of human miſery. 
“Some nights ago, ſays my friend, ſitting alone 


by my fire, I happened to look into an account of 
the detection of a ſet of men called the thief-takers. 
I read over the many hideous cruelties of thoſe 
| haters of mankind, of their pretended friendſhip to 
wretches they meant to betray, of their ſending 
men gut to rob, and then hanging them. I could 
not avoid ſometimes interrupting the narrative, by 
crying out, Yet theſe are men ! As I went on, I 
was informed that they had lived by this practice 
ſeveral years, and had been enriched by blood, 
and yet, cried I, I have been ſent into this world, 


* 
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and am. deſired to call theſe men my brothers !” 1 
read that the. very man Who led the condemned 
wretch'to the gallows was he who falſely fwore his 
life away; and yet, continued I, that perjurer 
had juſt ſuch a noſe, ſuch lips, ſuch hands, and 
ſuch eyes as Newton.”” 1 at laſt came to the ac- 
count of the wretch that was ſearched after robbing 
one of the thief-takers of half a crown. Thole of 
the confederacy knew that he had got but that ſin- 
gle half crown in the world; after a long ſearch, 
therefore, which they knew would be fruitleſs, and 
taking from him the half crown, which they knew 
was all he had, one of the gang compaſſionately 
cried pur, “Alas, poor creature, let him keep all 
the reſt he has got, it will do him ſervice in New. 
gate, where we are ſending him.” This was an 
inſtance of ſuch communicated guilt and hypocriſy, 
that I threw down the book in an agony of rage, 
and began to think with malice of all the human 
kind. I fat filent for ſome minntes, and ſoon per- 
ceĩving the ticking of my watch beginning to grow 
noiſy and troubleſome, I quickly placed it out of 
hearing, and ſtrove to reſume my ſerenity. But 
the watchmen ſoon gave me a ſecond alarm. I had 
ſcarcely recovered from this, when my peace was 
aflaulted by the wind at my window: and when 
that ceaſed to blow, I liſtened for dead watches in 
the wainſcot. I now found my whole ſyſtem diſ- 
compoſed. I ſtrove to find a reſource in philoſophy 
and reaſon ; but what could 1 oppoſe, or where di- 
rect my blow, when I could ſee no enemy to com- 
bat. I ſaw no miſery approaching, nor knew any 
I had to fear, yer {till I was miſerable. Morning 
came, I ſought for tranquillity in diſſipation, ſaun- 
tered from one place of public reſort to another, but 
found myſelf diſagreeable to my acquaintance, and 
ridiculous to others. I tried at different times 
dancing, fencing, and riding. I ſolved geometrical 
problems, ſhaped tobacco ſtoppers, wrote verſes, 
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and cut paper. At laſt I placed my affections on 
| mulic, and find, that earneſt employment, if it can- 
5 not cure, at leaſt will palliate every anxiety.” A- 
| dieu. 
| Is 
8 — — — 
F 
i 
V ; * the {ame. 
[ T 13 no unpleaſing contemplation to conſider the 


influence which foil and climate have upon the 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants, the animals and ve- 
getables of different countries, That among the 
brute creation is much more viſtble than in man, 
and that in vegetables more than cither. In ſome 
places, thoſe plants which are entirely poiſonous ar 
| home, loſe their deleterous quality by being carried 
; abroad; there are ſerpents in Macedonia ſo harm- 
leſs as to be uſed as play-things for children, and 
we are told, that in ſome parts of Fez, there are 
lions fo very timorous as to be ſcared away, though 
coming in herds, by the cries of women. 
I know of no country where the influence of eli- 
| mate and foil is more viſible thaw in England; the 
ſame hidden cauſe which gives courage to their dogs 
and cocks, gives allo fierceneſs to their men. But 
chiefly this ferocity appears among the vulgar. The 
polite of every country pretty nearly reſemble each 
other, But as in ſimpling, it is among tlie unculti- 
vated productions of nature, we are to examine the 
characteriſtic differences of climate and ſoil, fo, in an 
eſtimate of the genius of the people, we mult look 
among the ſons of the unpoliſſied ruſticity. The 
vulgar Engliſh, therefore, may be eafily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the reſt of the world, by ſuperior 
85 Fu Ge 
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pride, impatience, and a peculiar hardineſs; of ſoy], 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are more ſuf. 
ceptible of a {ine poliſh than theſe ; artificial com- 
plaiſance and eaſy deference being ſuperinduced 
over theſe, generally forms a great character; 
ſomething at once elegant and majeſtic, affable, ye; 
ſincere. Such in general are the better ſort ; bu; 
they who are left in primitive rudenels, are the 
leaſt diſpoſed for ſociety with others, or comfort 
internally, of any people under the ſun. 

The poor indeed of every country are but little 
Prone to treat each other with tenderneſs ; their 
own miſeries are too apt to Koro all their pity ; 
and perhaps too they give but little commileratton, 
as they find but little from others, But, in England, 
the poor treat each other upon every occaſion with 
more than ſavage animoſity, and as if they were in 
a ſtate of open war by nature. In China, if two 
porters ſhould meet in a narrow ſtreet, they would 
lay down their burthens, make a thouſand excuſes 
to each other for the accidental interruption, and 
beg pardon on their knees; if two men of the {ame 
occupation ſhould meet here, they would firit begin 
to ſcold, and at laſt to beat each other. One would 
think they had miſeries enough reſulting from pe- 
nury and labour, not to encreaſe them by ill nature 
among themſelves, and ſubjection to new penalties, 
but ſuch conſiderations never weigh with them. 

But to recompence this ſtrange abſurdity, they 
are in the main, generous, brave, and enterpriſing. 
They feel the ſlighteſt injuries with a degree of 
ungoverned impatience, but reſiſt the greateſt cala- 
mities with ſurpriſing fortitude. Thoſe milenes 
under which any other people in the world would 
fink, they have often ſhewed they were capable of 
enduring ; if accidentally caſt upon ſome defolate 
coalt, their perſeverance is beyond what any other 
mation 1s. capable of ſuſtaining ; if impriſoned for 
crimes, their efforts to eſcape are greater than a- 
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mong others. The peculiar ſtrength of their pri- 
| ſons, when compared to thoſe eliewhere, argues 


their hardineſs ; even the itrongett priſons I] have 
ever ſeen in other countries would be very inſuffici- 
ent to confine the untameable ſpirit of an Engliſh - 


man. In ſhort, what man dares do in circumſtances 


of danger, an Engliſhman will. His virtues feen 
to fleep in the calm, and are called out only to com- 
bat the kindred itorm. | 

But the greateſt eulogy of this people is the gene- 
roſity of their miſcreants : the tendernefs in gene- 
ral of their robbers and highwaymen, Perhaps no 
people can produce inſtances of the fame kind, 
where the deſperate mix pity with injuſtice ; ftill 
ſne wing that they underſtand a diſtinction in c1imes, 
and even in acts of violence have ſtill ſome tincture 
of remaining virtue. In every other country rob- 
bery and murder go almoſt always together,; here 
it ſeldom happens, except upon ill judged reſiſt- 
ance or purſuit. The banditti of other countries 
are unmerciful to a ſupreme degree ; the highway- 
man and robber here are generous at lealt ro the 


public, and pretend even to virtues in their inter- 


courſe among each other. Taking, therefore, my 
opinion of the Englith from the virtues and vices 
practiſed amongſt the vulgar, rhey at once preſent 
to a ſtranger all their faults, and keep their virtues 
up only for the enquiring eye of a philoſopher. 

Foreigners are generally ſhocked at their inſolence 
upon firſt coming among them; they find them- 
ſelves ridiculed and inſulted in every ſtreet; they 
meet with none of thoſe triffling civilities fo fre- 
quent eliewhere, which are initances of mutual 
good will, without previous acquaintance; they 
travel through the country, either too ignorant or 
too obſtinate to cultivate a cloſer acquaintance, 
meet every moment ſomething to excite their diſguſt, 
and return home to characteriſe this as the region 
ef ſpleen, inſolence, and ill-nature. In ſhort, Eng- 
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land would be the laſt place in the world ] would 
travel to by way of amuſement ; but the firſt for 
inſtruction. I wonld chnſe to have others for my 
acquaintauce, but Engliſhmen for my friends. 


LE FF PEER MET. 
To the fam fn 


1 mind is ever ingenious in making its own 
diſtreſs. The wandering beggar, who has 
none to protect, to feed, or to ſhelter him, fancies 
complete happineſs in labour and a full meal; take 
him from rags and want, feed, cloath and employ 
him, his wiſhes now riſe one ſtep above his ſtation ; 
he could be happy were he poſfleiled of raiment, 
food, and eaſe. Suppoſe his wiſhes gratiſied even 


in theſe, his proſpects widen as he aſcends ; he finds 
himſelf in affluenee and tranquillity indeed, but in- 


dolence ſoon breeds anxiety, and he deſires not only 
to be freed from pain, but to be poſiefied of plea- 
ſure : pleaſure 1s granted him, and this but opens 
his ſoul for ambition, and ambition will be ſure to 
taint his future happineſs, either with jealouſy, dil- 
appointment, or fatigue. Finns | 
But of all the arts of diſtreſs ſoupd out by man 
for his own torment, perhaps that of a philoſophic 
miſery is moſt truly ridiculous, a paſſion no where 


carried to ſo extravagant an exceſs, as in the coun- 


try where I now reſide. / It is not enough to engage 
all the compaſſion of a philoſopher here, that bi; 
own globe is haraſſed with wars, peſtilence or bar- 
barity, he ſhall grieve for the inhabitants of the 


moon, if the ſituation of her imaginary mountains 


happens to alter; and dread the extinction of the 


* 
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ſun, if the ſpots on lus ſurface happen to encreaſe : 
one ſhould imagine that philolophy was iutreduced 
to make men happy, but here it ferves to make 
hundreds miſerable. 

My Landlady, ſome days ago, brought me the 
diary of a philoſopher of this deſponding fort, who 
had lodged in the apartment before me. It con- 
tains the hiſtory of a life, which ſeems to be one 
continued tiſfue . of forrow, apprehenſion and 
diſtreſs. A ſingle week will ferve as a ſpecimen of 


1 


the whole. 7 | 
Monday. In what a tranſient, decaying ſituation 
are we placed, and what various reaſons does philo- 
ſophy furniih to make mankind unhappy. A ſingle 
rain of muitard ſhall continue to produce its ſimili- 
tude through numberleſs ſucceſſions; yet what has 
been granted to this little ſeed has been denied to 
our planetary ſyſtem ; the muſtard-ſeed is {till un- 
altered, but the ſyſtem is growing old, and mult 
quickly fall to decay. How terrible will it be, when 
the motions of all the planets have at laſt become fo 
irregular as to need repairing, when the moon ſhall 
fall into frightful paroxyſms of alteration, when 
the earth, deviating from its ancient tract, and 
with every other planet forgetting its circular revo- 
lutions, ſhall become ſo eccentric, that, unconſined 
by the laws of ſyſtem, it ſhall fly off into boundleſs 
ſpace, to knock againit ſome diſtant world, or fall 
in upon the ſun, either extinguiſhing his light, or 
burned up by its flames in a moment. Perhaps 
while I write, this dreadful change is begun, 
Shield me from univerſal ruin! Yet ideot man 
laughs, ſings and rejoices, in the very face of the 
ſun, and ſeems no way touched with his ſituation, 
Tusſday. Went to bed in great diſtreſs, awaked 
and was comforted, by conſidering that this change 
was to happen at {ome indefinite time, and there- 
fore, like death, the thoughts of it might eaſily be 
borne, But there is a revolution, a fixed determin- 
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ed revolution, which muſt certainly come to paſs; 
yet which, by good fortune, I ſhall never feel, ex. 
cept in my poſterity. The obliquity of the equatyr 
with the ecliptic, is now twenty minutes leſs than 
when it was obſerved two thouſand years ago by 
Piteas. If this be the caſe, in ſix thouſand the 
obliquity will be ſtill leſs by an whole degree. This 


being ſuppoſed, it is evident, that our earth, as Lou- 


ville has clearly proved, has a motion, by which 
the climates mult neceſlarily change place, and, in 
the ſpace of about one million of years, England 


| ſhall actually travel to the Antarctic pole. I ſhud. 


der at the change! How ſhall our unhappy grand. 
children endure the hideous chmate ! A million of 


years, will ſoon be accompliſhed ; they are but a 


moment when compared to eternity. ; then ſhall our 
charming country, as I may ſay, in a moment of 


time reſemble the hideous wilderneſs of Nova 


Zembla. | | 

Wedneſday. To-night, by my calculation, the 
long expected comet is to make its firſt appearance, 
Heavens, what terrors are impending over our little 


dim ſpeck of earth! Dreadtul viſitation ! Are we to 


be ſcorched in its fires, or only 4mother'd in the va- 
pour of its tail? That is the queſtion ! Thoughtlets 
mortals go build houſes, plant orchards, purchaſe 
eſtates, for to-morrow you die. But what if the 
comet ſhould not come ? That would be equally fa- 
tal. Comets are ſervants which periodically return 
ly the ſun with fuel., If our ſun, therefore, 
ſhould be diſappointed of the expected ſupply, and 
all his fuel be in the mean time burnt out, he mult 
expire like an exhauſted taper. What a miſerable 
ſituation muſt our earth be in without his enliven- 
ing ray! Have we not ſeen ſeveral, neighbouring 


ſuns entirely diſappear ? Has not a fiery ſtar, near 


the tail of the ram, lately been quite extinguiſhed ? 
Thurſday, The comet has not yet appeard ; I am 


ſorry for it; firſt, ſorry becauſe my calculation 15 


1 
falſe ; /econd!y, ſorry leſt the fan ſhould want fuel; 


thirdly, lorry leſt the wits ſhould laugh at our erro- 


neous predictions ; and fourthiy, forry becauſe if it 
appears to-night, it mult neceſſarily come within the 


ſphere of the earth's attraction; and Heaven help 


the unhappy country on Which it happens to fall. 
Friday. Our whole ſociety have been out, all 
eager in ſearch of the comet. We have ſeen not 
leſs than ſixteen comets in different parts of the 
Heavens. However, we are unauimouſly reſolved 
to fix upon one only to be the comet expected. That 
near Virgo wants nothing but a tail to fit jt out 
completely for terreſtrial admiration. 

Saturday. The moon is, I find, at her old pranks, 
Her appulſes, librations, and other irregularities, 
indeed amaze me. My daughter too is this morn- 
ing gone off with a grenadier. No way ſurpriſing. 
] was never able to give her a reliſh for wiſdom, 
She ever promiſed to be a mere expletive in the 
creation, But the moon, the moon gives me real 


uneaſineſs; | fondly fancied | had fixed her. I had 


thought her conſtant, and conſtant only to me; but 
every night diſcovers her infidelity, and proves me 
a deſolate and abandoned lover. Adieu. — 


LIE TFT kk. Me. 
To the fame. 


T is ſurpriſing what an influence titles ſhall have 
upon the mind, even though theſe titles be of our 
own making. Like children, we dreſs up the pup- 
pets in finery, and then ſtand in aſtoniſhment at the 
plaſtic wonder. I have been told of a rat-catcher 
here, who ſtrolled for along time about the villages 
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near town, without finding any employment ; ar 
laſt, however, he thought proper to take the title of 

his majeſty's rat-catcher in ordinary, and this fue. 

ceeded beyond his expectations: when it was known 

that he caught rats at court, all were ready to Give 
him countenance and employment. 

But of all the people, they who make books feem 
molt perfectly ſenſible of the advantages of titular 
dignity. All ſeem convinced that a book Written 
by vulgar hands can neither inſtruct nor improve; 
none but Kings, Chams and Mandarines, can write 
with any probability of ſucceſs, If the titles inform 
me right, not only kings and courtiers, but emperors 
themſelves in this country periodically fupply the 
prels. py | 5 5 | 

A man here who ſhould write, and honeſtly con- 
feſs that he wrote for bread, might as well ſend his 
manuſcript to fire the baker's oven; not one crea- 
ture will read him ; all mnit be court-bred poets, or 
pretend at leaſt to be court-bred, who can expect to 
pleaſe. Should the caitiff fairly avow a detign of 
emptying our pockets and filling his own, every 
reader would inſtantly: forſake him; even thote 
who wrote tor bread themſelves, would combine to 
worry him, perfectly ſenſible, that his attempts only 
ſerved to take the bread out of their mouths. 

And yet this filly prepoſhon the more amazes me, 
when J conſider, that almoſt all the excellent pro- 
ductions in wit that have appeared here, were pure- 
ly the offspring of neceſlity ; their Drydens, Butlers, 
Otways and Farquhars, were all writers for bread, 
Believe me, my friend, hunger has a moiſt amazing 
faculty of ſharpening the genius; and he who, 
with a full belly, can think like a hero, after a 
courſe of faſting, ſhall rite to the ſublimity of a de- 
mi- god. . 7 

But what will moſt amaze is, that this very ſet of 
men, who are now ſo much depreciated by fools, 
are, however, the very beſt writers they have among 
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7 | 
them at preſent, For wy own part, were I to buy 
an hat, I would not have it from n ſtocking maker, 
but an hatter ; were | to buy fhoes, 1 w ould not LO 
to the taylor for that Pu: {org It is juſt fo with re- 

ard to wit: did J, for my life, deſte to be well 
ferved, I would apply only to thoſe who made it 
their trade, and lived by it. You ſmile at the 
oddity of my opinion; bur be aflured, my friend, 
that wit is in ſome meaſure mechanical : and that a 
man long habitna redo catch at even its reſemblance, 
will at Laſt be happy enongh to poſſeſs the ſubſtance: 
by a long habit of writing, he acquires a juſtneſs of 
thinking, and a-maſtery of manner, which holiday 
writers, even with ten times his genius, way vainly 
attempt to equal. 

How then are they deceived, w ho exp pect from 
title, dignity, and exterior circumſtance; an excel- 
lence which is in ſome meaſure acquir ed by habit, 
and ſharpened by neceflity ; you have ſeen, like me, 
many literary reputations promoted by the influ- 
ence of faſhion, which have ſcarce ſurvived the 
polleflor ; you have ſeen the poor hardly earn the 
little reputation they acquired, and their merit only 
acknowlegged, when they were incapable of enjoy- 
mg the p ſores of popularity ; ſuch, however, is 
the reputation worth Poſleſlin g, that which is hardly 
earned is har dly loſt. Adieu. 
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V HERE will my diſappointment end ? muſt I 

till be doomed to accuſe the ſeverity of my 
fortune, and ſhew my conflaey 3 in dliſtreſs, rather 
than moderation in proſperity ? 1 bad at leaſt hopes 
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of conveying my charming companion fate from the 
reach of every enemy, and of again reſtoring her 
to her native ſoil. But thoſe hopes are now no 
more. 

Upon leaving Terki, we took the neareſt road to 
the dominions of Ruſſia. We paſſed the Ural 
mountains covered in eternal ſnow, and traverſed 
the foreſts of Uſa, where the prowling bear and 
ſhrieking hyzna keep an unditputed poſſeſſion. Me 
next embarked upon the rapid river Bolija; and 
made the beſt of our way to the banks of the Wol- 
ga, where it waters the fruitful vallies of Catan, 

There were two veliels in company, properly 
equiped and armed, in order to oppoſe the Wolga 
pirates, who, we were intormed, infeſted this river, 
Of all mankind, theſe tyrants are the molt terrible. 
They are compoſed of the criminals and outlawed 
peaſants of Rufſfia, who fly to the foreſts that lie 
along the banks of the Wolga tor protection. Here 
they join in parties, lead a tavage lite, and have no 


bother ſubſiſtence but plunder. Being deprived of 


houſes, friends, or.a fixed habitation, they become 
more terrible even than the tyger, and as inſenſible 
to all the feelings of hnmanity. They neither give 
quarter to thoſe they conquer, nor receW it when 
overpowered themſelves. The ſeverity of the laws 
againſt them, ſerve to increaſe their barbarity, and 
ſeem to make them a neutral ſpecies of beings, be- 
tween the wildneſs of the lion and the ſubtility of 
the man. When taken alive, their puniſhment 3s 
hideous. A floating gibbet is erected, which is let 
run down with the ſtream; here upon an iror. hook 
ſtuck under their ribs, and upon which the whole 
weight of their body depends, they are left to ex- 
pire in the moſt terrible agonies; ſome being thus 
found to linger ſeveral days ſucceſlively. _ 

We were but three days voyage from the conflu - 
ence of this river into the Wolga, when we perceiv- 


d at a diſtance behind us an armed barque coming 
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up with the aſſiſtance of ſails and oars, in order to 
attack us. The dreadful ſignal of death was hung 
upon the maſt, and our captain with his glaſs could 
eaſily diſcern them to be pirates. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs our conſternation on this occaſion ; the 
whole crew inſtantly came together, to conſult the 
propereſt means of ſafety. It was, therefore, ſoon 
determined to fend off our women and valuable 
_ commodities in one of our veſlels, and that the men 
ſhould ſtay in the other, and boldly oppoſe the ene- 
my. This reſolution was ſoon put into execution, 
aud I now reluctantly parted from the beautifu! 
Zelis, for the firſt time ſince our retreat from Perſia, 
The veflel in which ſhe was, diſappeared to my 
longing eyes, in proportion as that of the pirates 
approached us. They ſoon came up; but upon 
examining our ſtrength, and perhaps ſenſible of the 
manner in which we had ſent off our molt valuable 
effects, they ſeemed more eager to purſue the veſſel 
we had ſent away, than attack us. In this manner 
they continued to harraſs us for three days; {till 
endeavouring to paſs us without fighting. But, on 
the fourth day, finding it entirely impoſſible, and 
deſpairing to ſeize the expected booty, they deſiſt- 
ed from their endeavours, and left us to purſue our 
voyage without interruption, _ 

Our joy on this occaſion was great ; but ſoon a 
diſappointment more terrible, becauſe unexpected, 
ſucceeded. The barque in which our women and 
treaſure were ſent off was wrecked upon the banks 
of the Wolga, for want of a proper number of hands 
to manage her, and the whole crew carried by the 
peaſants up the country. Of this, however, we 
were not ſenſible till our arrival at Moſcow ; where, 

expecting to meet our ſeparated barque, we were 
ines of its misfortune, and our loſs. Need I 
paint the ſituation of my mind on this occaſion ? 


need I deſcribe all I feel, when I deſpair of behold- 9 


ing the beautiful Zelis more ! Fancy had drefled 
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the future proſpecis of my-life in the gayeſt colour. 
ing; but one unexpected ſtroke of fortune has roy. | 
bed it of every charm. Her dear idea mixcs wit; 
every ſcene of pleaſure, and without her prelence, 
to enhven it, the whole becomes tedious, intipid, 6 
inſupportable. { wil] eonfeſs, now that ihe 18 lot, ; 
I will confeſs I loved her; nor is it in the Power of t 
time or of reaſon, to eraſe her image from my. 1 
heart. Wien. 
8 | þ 
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From Lien Chi Alita angi, to Hingpo, at Moſcow. = d 
0 
OUR tunes are mine, But as every peri- t 

od of life is marked with its own, you mull 
learn to eudure them. Diſappointed love makes 87 i 
miſery of youth ; diſappointed ambition. 3 d 
1 manhood ; and fſucceisleſs avarice that of : a 
Theſe three attack us throngh life; and it is Gur a 
AA to ſtand upon our guard. Td love, we onglt 
to oppoſe diſſipation, and endeavour to char; ge the u 
object of the affections; to ambition, the happivei el 
of indolence and obſcurity ; and to avarice the fear . 
of ſoon dying; Theſe are the ſhields with which be 
we ſhould arm ourſelves; and thus make every {ccue ec 
ol life, if not pleaſing, at leaſt ſupportable. 6 0 
Men complai of not finding a place of repole. m 
They are in the wrong; they have it for ſeeking. th 
What they indeed ſhould complain of is, that the * 
2 is an gu to that very repoſe they ſeek. to . 
T. 


® This Frtter is a rhap ſody from the maxins.. of the 
hl Me, . Vide Lett. curieiſes et bs 21, 
2 etiam alen vol. It. p. 98. 1 
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tiemſelves alone ſhould they impute their diſcontent. 
They ſeek within the ſhort ſpan of life to ſatisfy a 
thouſand delires, each of which alone is unſatiable. 
One month paſtes and another comes on; the year 
ends and then begins ;, but man 3s {till unchanging 
ia folly, {till blindly. continuing in prejudice. To 
the wiſe man every climate and every foil is pleaſ- 
i1g ; to him a parterre of flowers is the famous val- 
ley of gold to him a little brook, the fountain of 
young peach. trees ;\ to ſuch a man, the melody of 
birds is more raviſhing than the harmony of a full 
concert; and the tincture of the cloud preferable 
to the tincture of the fineſt pencil. | 
The life of man 1s a journey, a. journey that 
muſt be travelled, however bad the roads or the 
accommodation. If, in the beginning, it is found 
dangerous, narrow, and difficult, it muſt either 
grow better in the end, or we ſhall, by cuſtom, learn 
to bear its inequality. | | | 
But though I ſee you incapable of penetrating. 
into grand principles, attend at leaſt to a ſimile a- 
dapted to every apprehenſion, I am mounted upon 
a wretched afs; I ſee another man before me upon 
a ſprightly horſe, at which I find ſome uneaſinels. 
look behind me, and ſee numbers on foot ſtooping 
under heavy burdens ; let me learn to pity their 
cſtate, and thank Heaven for my own. «#7 
Shingfu, when under misfortunes, would in the 
beginning weep like a child; but he ſoon recover- 
ed his former tranquillity. After indulging: grief 
for a few days, he would become, as uſual, the moſt 
merry old man in all the province of Shanſi. About 
the time that his wife died, his poſſeſſions were all 
conſumed by fire, and his only ſon ſold into capti- 
| vity ; Shingfu grieved for one day, and the next 
went to dance at a mandarine's door for his dinner. 
The company were ſurpriſed te ſee the old man ſo 


This paſſage the editor does not underſtand; > +. .* | 
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rious affair. The piety with which ! 
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merry when ſuffering ſuch great lofles ; and the 
mandarine himſelf coming out, aſked him how he, 
who had grieved ſo much, and given way to his 
calamity the day before, could now be ſo chearfn] ? 
Lou aſk me one queſtion, cries the old man, let 
me anſwer by aſking another: Which is the moſt 
durable, a bard thing or a ſoft thing; that which 
reſiſts, or that which makes no reſiſtance ?” An 


hard thing to be ſure, replied the mandarine. 


*« There you are wrong, returned Shingfu. I am 
now four ſcore years old ; and if you look in my 
mouth, you will find that T have loſt all my teeth, 
but not a bit of my tongue.” Adieu. 


. + * 
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From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt pre ſiden: 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in China, 


* HE manner of grieving for our departed friends 


in China is very different from that of Europe. 


The mourning colour of Europe is black, that of 


China white. When a parent or relation dies here, 
for they ſeldom mourn for friends, it is only clap- 
bing on a ſuit of ſables, grimacing it for a few 
days, and all, ſoon forgotten, goes on as before 
not a ſingle creature miſling tlie deceaſed, except 
perhaps a favourite houſe-keeper, or a favourite cat. 
On the contrary, with us in China Jr is a very ſe- 

1ave ſeen you 


bchave on one of theſe occaſions ſhould never be for- 

gotten. I'remember it was upon the death of thy 
grand>mother's maiden-fiſter, The coffin was ex- 
.. poſed in the principal hall in public view. Before 
t were placed the figures of eunnchs, horſes, kor- 
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toiſes, and other animals, in attitudes of grief and 
reſpect. The more diſtant relations of the old lady, 
and I among the number, came to pay our compli- 
ments of condolence, and to falute the deccaſed after 
the manner of our country. We had ſcarce pre- 
ſented our wax candles and perfuines, and given 
the bowl of departure, when, crawling on his belly 
from under a curtain, out came the reverend Fum 
Hoam himſelf, in all the diſmal ſcolemnity of di- 
treſs. Your looks were ſet for ſorrow ; your cloath- 
ing conſiſted in an hempen bag tied round the neck 
with a ſtring. For two long months did this mourn- 
ing continue. By night you lay ſtretched on a ſingle 
mat, and ſat on the ſtool of diſcontent by day. Pi- 
ous man, who could thus ſet an example of ſorrow 
and decorum to our country. Pious country, where, 
if we do not grieve at the departure of our friends 
for their ſakes, at leaſt we are taught to regret 
them for our own. 55 | = 
All is very different here; amazement all! What 
ſort of people am I got amongſt ! Fum, thou ſon of 
Fo, what ſort of people am I got amongſt ! no 
crawling round the coffin ; no drefiing up in hemp- 
en bags; no lying on mats, nor fitting on fools, 
Gentlemen here ſhall put on Gift mourumg with as 
ſprightly an air, as if preparing for a birth-night ; 
and widows ſhall actually drefs tor another hufband 
in their weeds for the former. The beſt jeſt of all 
is, that our merry mourners clap u bits of muflin on 
their fleeves, and theſe are called weepers. Weep- 
ing muſl;1 ; alas, alas, very ſorrowful truly! Thete 


. veepers then, it ſeems, are to vcar the whole bur- 


then of the diſtreſs. 


But I have had the ftronc:eſt inſtance of this con- 


traſt, this tragi-comical behaviour in diſtreſs, upon 

a recent, occaſion. Their king, whoſe departure, 

tough ſudden, was not unexpected, died after a 

reign of many years. His age, and uncertain 

ſtate of health, ſerved in ſome meaſure to diminiſh 
| | 
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the ſorrow of his ſubjects ; and their expecationg 
from his ſucceſfor ſeemed to balance their minds 
between uneaſineſs and ſatis faction. But how ought 
they to have behaved on ſuch an occaſion ? Surel 
they ought rather to have endeavoured to teſtify 
their gratitude to their deceaſed friend, than to pro- 
claim their hopes of the future. Sure even the ſuc- 
ceſſor maſt ſuppoſe their love to wear the ſace of 
_adulation, which ſo quickly changed the objec. 
However, the very ſame day on which the old 
| King died, they made rejoicing for the new. | 
DB For my part, | have no conception of this new 
manner of monrning and rejoicing in a breath ; of 
being merry and ſad-; of mixing a funeral procet: 
Hon with a jig and bonfire. At leaſt, it would have 
been juſt, that they who flattered the king while 
| living for virtues which he had not, ſhould lament 
3 him dead for thoſe he really had. 
3 In this univerſal cauſe for national diſtreſs, as I 
had no intereſt myſelf, ſo, it is but natural to ſup- 
| poſe, I felt no real affliction. In all the loſſes of 
our friends, ſays an European philoſopher, we firſt 
conſider how much our own welfare is affected by 
their departure, and moderate our rea! grief juſt 
In the ſame proportion. Now, as 1 had neither re- 
ceived nor expected to receive favours from kings 
or their flatterers; as I had no acquaintance in 
particular with their late monarch ; as I knew 
that the place of a king was ſoon ſupplied ; and, as 
the Chineſe proverb has it, that though the world 
may ſometimes want coblers to mend their ſhoes, 
there is no danger of its wanting emperors to rule 
their kingdoms ; from ſuch conſiderations, could 
bear the loſs of a king with the moſt philoſophic 
reſignation. However, I thought it my duty at 
leaſt to appear ſorrow ful: to put on a melancholy 
aſpect, or to ſet my face by that of the people. 
The firſt company I came amongſt, after the news 
became general, was a ſet of jolly companions, who 
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were drinking proſperity to the enſuing reign, I 
entered the room with looks of deſpair, and even 
expected applauſe for the ſuperlative miſery of my 
countenance. Inſtead of that, I was univerſally 
condemned by the company for a grimacing fon of 
a whore, and defired to take away my penitential 
phiz to ſome other quarter. I now corrected my 
former miſtake, and, with the moſt ſprightly air 
imaginable, entered a company where they were 
talking over the ceremonies of the approaching 
funeral; Here I ſat for ſome time with an air of 
pert vivacity ; when one of the chief monrners, 


immediately obſerving my good humour, deſired 


me, if I pleaſed, to go and grin ſomewhere elſe; 
they wanted no diſaffected ſcoundrels there. Leav- 
ing this company, therefore, I was reſolved to aſſume 
a look perfectly neutral, and have ever ſince been 
ſtudying the faſhionable air: ſomething between jeſt 
and earneſt; complete virginity of face, uncon- 
taminated with the ſinalleſt ſymptom of meaning. 


But though grief be a very ſlight affair here, the 


mourning, my friend, is a very important concern. 


When an emperor dies in China, the whole expence 


of the ſolemnities is defrayed from the royal coffers. 
When the great die here, Mandarines are ready 
enough to order mourning ; but 1 do not ſee that 
they are ſo ready to pay tor it. If they ſend me 


down from court the grey undreſs frock, or the 


black coat without pocket-holes, I am willing enough 
to comply with their commands, and wear both : 
but, by the head of Confucius ! to be obliged to wear 


black, and buy it into the bargain, is more than my 


tranquillity of temper can bear. What, order me to 
wear mourning betore they know whether can buy 


it or no! Fum, thou ſon of Fo, what ſort of a people 


am I got amongſt; where being out of black is a cer- 
tain ſymptom of poverty; where thoſe who have mi- 


ſerabſe faces cannot have mourning, and thoſe who 
can have mourning will not wear a miſerable face 
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N Fit! 
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I]; is uſual for the book ſellers here, when-a book 
has given univerſal pleaſure upon one ſubject, to 
bring out ſeveral more upon the ſame plan ; which 
are fure to have purchaſers and readers, from that 


deſire which all men have to view a pleaſing object 


on every ſide. The firft performance ſerves rather 
to awake than ſatisfy. attention; and when that is 


once moved, the ſlighteſt effort ſer ves to continue its 


progreſſion ; the merit of the firſt diffuſes a light 

tuflicient to illuminate the ſucceeding efforts; and 
no other object can be reliſned till that is exhauſted, 
A ſtupid work coming thus immediately in the train 
of an applauded verformance, weans the mind from 
the object of ats pleaſure; and reſembles the ſponge 
rhruſt into the mouth of a diſcharged culverin, in 
order. to, adapt it for anew exploſion, - 

This manner, however, of drawing off a ſubjec, 
or a peculiar mode of writing, to the dreps, effectu- 
ally. precludes a revival of that 4 ſubject or manner, 
lor ſome time for the future; the ſated reader turns 
trom it with a kind of literary nauſea; and though 
che titles of books are the part of them moſt read, 
vet he has ſearee ee enough to wade 
through the tule page. ties 

Of this number 1. _ myſelf. one: 10 am now 
grown callous to ſeveral ſubjects, and different kinds 
of compoſition ;' whether ſuch originally pleaſed, ! 
will not take upon we to determine; but at preſent 
I fpurn a new book, merely upon ſeeing its name 
3Þ- au,adygrtifement-: - hor: have the ſmalleſt. curiofi- 


ty to lock beyond the firſt leaf, even though in the 
ſecond the . TART 155 * en- 
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I lam. become a perfect epicure in reading ; plain 
beef or ſolid mutton will never do. Jam tor a Chi- 
neſe diſh of bear's claws and bird's neſts. I am for 
ſauce ſtrong with afla- fœtida, or fuming with garlic, 
For this reaſon, there are an hundred very wile, 
learned, virtuous, well-intended productions that 

have no charms for me. Thus, for the ſoul of me, 
I could never find courage nor grace enough to wade 
above two pages deep into Thoughts upon God and 
Nature, or Fhoughts upon Previdence, or Thoughts 
upon Free Grace, or indeed into Thoughts upon any 
thing at all. I can no longer meditate with Medita- 
tions for every day in the Lear; Eflays upon divers 
ſubjects cannot allure me, though never fo intereſt- 
ing; and as for Funeral Sermons, or even Thanki- 
giving Sermons, I can neither weep with the one, 
nor rejoice with the other. mh 

But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where ! ſeldom 
look farther than the title. The truth is, I take up 
books to be told ſomething new; but here, as it is 
now managed, the reader is told nothing. Fe 
opens the book, and there finds very good words, 
truly, and much exactneſs of rhyme, but no inform- 
ation. A parcel! of gaudy images paſs en before 
his imagination, like the figures in a dream; but 
curioſity, induction, reaſon, and the whole train of 
aflections are fait aſleep. Ihe jocunda et idonca vite ;- 
thoſe ſallies which mend the heart while they amuſe. 
the fancy, are quite forgotten: ſo that a reader, who 
would take up ſome modern, applauded perform- 
ances. of this kind, muſt, in order to be pleaſed, 
firſt leave his good ſenſe behind him, take for his 
recompence and. guide bloated and compound epi- 
thet, and dwell on paintings, juſt indeed, becauſe 
laboured with minuteexactneſs... on 
If we examine, however, our internal ſenſations, 
we ſhall ſind ourſelves but little pleaſed with ſuch la- 
boured vanities; we ſhall find that our applau ſe ra- 
cher proceeds from a kind of contagion caught up 


rt 
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from others, and which we contribute to diffuſe 
than from what we privately feel. There are ſome 
ſubjects, of which almoſt all the world perceive the 
futility, yet all combine in impoſing upon each other 
as worthy of praiſe. But chiefly this inipoſition ob. 
tains. in literature, where men publicly contemn 
what they reliſh with rapture in private, and ap. 
prove abroad what has given diſguſt at home. The 
truth is, we deliver thoſe criticiſms in public, which 
are ſuppoſed to be beſt calculated not to do juſtice 
to the author, but to impreſs others with an opinion 
of our ſuperior diſcernment. e . 
But let works of this kind, which have already 
come off with ſuch applauſe, enjoy it all. It is nei. 
ther my. wiſh to diminiſh, as I was never conſidera- 
ble enough to add to their fame. But for the future 
I fear there are many poems, of which I ſhall find 
ſpirits to read but the title. In the firſt place, all 
od es upon winter, or ſummer, or autumn; in ſhort, 
all odes,epodes and monodies whatſoever, ſhall here- 
after be deemed. too polite, claſſical, obſcure, and 
refined to be read, and entirely above human com- 
prehenſion. Paſtorals are pretty enough for thoſe 
- that like them but to me, Thyrſis is one of the moſt 
inſipid fellows I ever converſed with; and as for 
Corydon, I do not chuſe his company. Elegies and 
epiſtles are very fine to thoſe to whom they are ad- 
drelled ; and as for epic poems, I am generally able 
to diſcover the whole plan in reading the two firſt 
pages. . 3 | 
Tragedies, however, as they are now made, are 
good, inſtructive, moral ſermons enough ; and it 
Would be a fault not to be pleaſed with good things. 
There l learn ſeveral great truths ; as, that it 3 
impoſſible to ſee into the ways of futurity; that 
puniſliment always attends the villain ; that love is 
the fond ſoother of the human breaſt; that we 
ſnould not reſiſt Heaven's will, for in reſiſting 
Heaven's will, Heaven's will 3s reſiſted; with ſeyera) 


fined. I went to wait upon the man in black to be 


found to peſleſs ! 


to law, but that I was affured of ſucceſs before I 


candidate for the prize, 1 had nothing more to do 
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other ſentiments equally new, delicate and ſtriking, 
Every new tragedy, therefore, I ſhall go to ſee; for 
reflections of this nature make a tolerable harmon y, 
when mixed up with a proper quantity ot drum, 
trumpet, thunder, lightening, or the ſcene ſhifter's 
whiſtle. Adieu. | 
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IL ET T ER xc. 


| | From the ſame, 
1 HAD ſome intentions lately of going to viſit Bed- 
1 lam, the place where thoſe who go mad are con- 


my conductor, but I found him preparing to go to 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the ' Engliſh hold their 
courts of Juſtice, It gave me ſome ſurprize to find 
my friend engaged in a law ſuit, but more ſo when 
he informed me, that it had been dependling for 
ſeveral years. | | & 

«© How is it poſſible,” cried I, “for a man who 
knows the world to go to law? Iam well acquaint- 
ed with the courts of juſtice in China, they reſemble 
rat-traps, every one of them, nothing more eaſy to 
get in, but to get out again is attended with ſome 

ifficulty, and more cunning than rats are generally 


1,2, 
* 


Faith, replied my friend, I ſhould not have gone 


began; things were preſented to me in ſo alluring 
a light, that thought by barely declaring myſelf a 


but to enjoy the fruits of the victory. Thus have 1 
been upon the eve of an imaginary triumph every 
term theſe ten years, have travelled forward with 


© 
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victory ever in my view, but ever, out of reach 
however, at preſent, I fancy weghave hampered our 
antagoniſt in ſuch a manner, that without ſome nn. 
foreſeen demur, we ſhall this very day lay him 
fairly on his back, _ "7 

4e If things be ſo fitnated,” ſaid I, don't care it 
I attend you to the courts, and partake in the plca. 
ſure of your ſucceſs,” * But prithce,”” continued 
I, as we. fet forward, „what reaſons have you to 
think an affair at Jaſt concluded, which gave you ſo 
many former diſappointments ?'* My lawyer tells 


me, returned he, that I have Salkeld and Ventris 


ſtrong in my favour, and that there are no leſs than 
fifteen cafes in point. I underftand,” ſaid J, 


ce thoſe are two of yourjudges who have already de. 


clared their opinions.“ Pardon me, replied my 
friend, Salkeld and Ventris are lawyers, who, ſuane 
hundred years ago, gave their opinion on caſes 
ſimilar. to mine; thoſe opinions which make for me, 
my lawyer is to cite, and thoſe opinions which look 
another way, are cited by the Iawyer employed by 


15 my antagoniſt ; as I obſerved, I have Salkeld and 


Ventris for me, he has Coke and Hales for him, and 
he that has moſt opinions is moſt likely to carry bis 
cauſe, D 370 „„ 

„ But where is the neceſſity, cried J, „of pro- 
longing a ſuit by citing the opinions and reports of 
others, ſince the ſame good ſenſe which determined 


- 


lawyers in former ages, way ſerve to guide your 


judges at this day. They at that time gave their 


opinions only from the light of reaſon, your judges 
have the fame light at preſent to direct them, let 
meeven add a greater, as in former ages there were 
many prejudices from which the preſent is happily 
free. if arguing from authorities be exploded from 
every other, branch of learning, why ſhould it be 
particularly adhered to in this ? 1 plainly foreſee, 
how ſuch a methed of inveſtigation mult embarrats 


every ſuit, and even perplex the ſtudent ; cercmo- 
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nies will be multiplied, ſormalities muſt encreaſe, 
and more time will thus be ſpent in learning the 
arts of litigation, than in the diſcovery of right.“ 
I ſee, cries my friend, that you are for a ſpeedy 
adminiſtration of juſtice, but all the world will 
grant, that the more time that is taken up in con- 
ſidering any ſubject, the better it will be underſtood. 
Beſides, it is the boaſt of an Engliſhman that his 
property is ſecure, and all the world will grant, 
that a deliberate adminiſtration of juſtice is the beſt - 
way to ſecure his property. Why have we ſo many 
lawyers, but to ſecure our property ? why ſo many 
formalities, but to ſecure our property? Not leſs 
than one hundred thouſand families live in opulence, 
elegance, and eaſe, merely by ſecuring our property. 
_ To embarraſs juſtice, returned I, by a multiplicity 
of law, or to hazard it by a confidence in our judges, 
are, I grant, the oppoſite rocks on which legiſlative 
wiſdom has ever {plit ; in one caſe, the client re- 
ſembles that emperor who is ſaid to have been ſuf- 
focated with the bed-cloaths, which were only de- 
ſigned to keep him warm; in the other, to that 
town which let the enemy take poſſeſſion of its walls, 
in order to ſhew the world how little they depended 
upon aught but courage for ſafety :—Bnt bleſs me, 
what numhers do} fee here—all in black—how is 
it poſſible th! this multitude find employment ? 
Nothing ſo eaſily conceived, returned my compan- | 


ion, they live by watching eachother. Forinſtance, 


the catchpole watches the man in debt, the attor- 
ney el pi the catchpole, the. counſellor watches 
the attorney, the ſolicitor the counſellor, and all 
find ſufficient employment. I conceive you, inter- 
rupted I, they watch each other, but it is the client 
that pays them all for watching; it puts me in mind 

Enlnele fable, which is entitled, Five, animals at 


a meal. l | Pats tos | 
A graſhopper filled with dew was merrily ſinging 
under a thade ; a Whangam that eats: graſhoppers 
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had marked it for its prey, and was juſt ſtretching 
forth to devour it; a ſerpent that had for a long 
time fed only on Wwhangains, was coiled up to faſten 
on the whangam ; a yellow bird was juſt upon the 
wing to dart upon the ſerpent; a hawk had juſt 
ſtooped from above to ſeize the yellow bird; all 
were intent on their prey, and unmindſul of their 
danger: ſo the whangam eat the graſhopper, the 


ſerpent eat the whangam, the yellow bird the ſer. 


pent, and the hawk the yellow bird ; when, ſouſing 
From on high, a vulture gobbled up the hawk, 
_ graſhopper, whangam, and all in a moment. | 
I had ſcarce finiſhed my fable, when the lawyer 
came to inform my friend, that his cauſe was pur 


off till another term, that money was wanting to 


retain, and that all the world was of opinion, that 
the very next hearing would bring him off victor:- 
aus. If fo, then, cries my friend, I believe it will 
be my wiſeſt way to continue the cauſe for another 
term; and in the mean time, my friend here and! 


- . 


will go and ſee bedlam. Adieu. 


1 
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* 


. From the ſame, 


T LATELY received a viſit from the little beau, 


who I found has aſſumed a new flow of ſpirits 
with a new ſuit of cloaths. Our diſcourſe happen- 


ed to turn upon the different treatment of the fair 


ſex here and in Aſia, with the influence of beauty in 
reſining our manners, and improving our conver- 


* 


_ ſation.  _ 


I ſoon perceived he was ſtrongly prejudiced in fa- 


vour of the Afiatic method of treating. the ſex, and 
that it was impoſſible to perſuade him, but that a man 
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was happier who had four wives at his command, 
than he who has only one. lt is true,“ cries he, 
« your men of faſhion in the Eaſt are ſlaves, and un- 
der ſome terrors of having their throats ſqueezed by 
a bow-ſtring ; but what then, they can find ample 
conſolation in a feraglio ; they make indeed an in- 
different figure in converſation abroad, but then they 
have a ſeraglio to conſole them at home. I am told 
they have no balls, drums nor operas, but then they 
have got a ſeraglio; they may be deprived of wine 
and French cookery, but then they have a ſeraglio; 
a ſeraglio ! a ſeraglio, my dear creature, wipes off 
every inconvenience in the world. | 

„ Beſides, I am told, your Afiatic beanties are the 
moſt convenient women alive; for they have no 
ſouls ; poſitively there is nothing in nature I ſhould 
like fo much as ladies without ſouls ; ſoul, here, is 
the utter ruin of half the ſex. A girl of eighteen 
mall have ſoul enough to ſpend an hundred pounds 
in the turning of a trump. Her mother ſhall have 


ſou] enough to ride a ſweep ſtake match at a horſe- 


race; her maiden aunt ſhall have foul enough to 
purchaſe the furniture of a whole toy-ſhop, and 
others ſhall have ſoul enough to behave as if they 
had no ſouls at all.“ e | 

With reſpect to the ſou], interrupted I, the Aſiatics 
ate much kinder te the fair ſex than you imagine; 
inſtead of one ſoul, Fohi, the idol of China, gives 
every woman three, the Bramins give them fificen ; 
and even Mahomet himſelf no where excludes the 


ſex from Paradiſe. Abulfeda reports, that an old 


woman one day importuning him to know what ſhe 
1 to do to gain Paradiſe ? « My good lady, 
anſwered the prophet, old women never get 
there“ what, never get to Paradiſe ? returned the 


ways grow young by the way 


22, 


No, Sir, continued I, the men of Afia bebave with . 
more deference to the ſex than you ſeem to imagine, 
| I 1 | | 


matron in a fury! Never, ſays he, for they al - 
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As you of Europe ſay grace upon ſitting down to 
dinner, ſoit is the cuſtom in China to ſay grace when 
a man goes to bed to his wife. And may I die,” 
returned my companion, but a very pretty cere- 
mon y; for, ſerioully, Sir, 1 ſee no reaſon why a man 
ſhould not be as grateful in one ſituation as in the 
other. Upon honor, I always find my ſelf much more 
diſpoſed to gratitude on the couch of a ſine woman, 
than upon ſitting down to a ſirloin of beef.“ 

Another ceremony, ſaid l, reſuming the converſa- 
tion, in favouf of the ſex amongſt us, is the bride's 
being allowed, after marriage, her three days of 
freedom. During this interval, a thouſand extra. 
vagances are practiſed by either ſex. The lady is 
placed upon the nuptial bed, and numberleſs monkey 
tricks are played round to divert her. One gen- 
tleman ſmells her perfamed handkerchief, another 
attempts to untie her garters, a third pulls off her 
ſhoe to play hunt the flipper, another pretends to be 
an ideot, and endeavoursto raiſe a laugh by grima- 
cing ; in the mean time the glaſs goes briſk]y about, 
till ladies, gentlemen, wife, huſband, and all, are 
mixed together in one inundation of arrack punch, 

„ Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind, cried my 
companion, but very pretty; there's ſome ſenſe in 

your Chineſe ladies condeſcenſions ; but among us, 
vou ſhall ſcarce find one of the whole ſex that ſhall 
hold her good humour for three days together. No 
later than yeſterday I happened to ſay ſome civil 
things to a citizen's wife of my acquaintance, not 
becauſe I loved her, but becauſe I had charity ; and 
what da you think was the tender creature's reply 

Only thar ſhe dereſted my pig-tail-wig, high-becled 

ſhoes, and fallow complection. 
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56 That js all, nothing more! Yes, by the lieavens, 
though ſhe was more ugly than an unpainted ac- 
treſs, I found her more inſolent than a thorough 


bred woman of quality,” 8 
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Je was procceding in this wild manner, when 
his invective was interrupted by the man in black, 
who entered the apartment, introducing his niece, 
a young lady of exquiſite beauty. Her very appear- 
ance was ſufficient to ſilence the ſevereſt ſatyriſt of 
the ſex ; eaſy without pride, and free without im- 

udence, ſhe ſeemed capable of ſupplying every 
enſe with F- ; her looks, her converſation, 
were natural and unconſtrained ; ſhe had neither 
been taught to languiſh nor ogle, to laugh without 
ajeſt, or ſigh without ſorrow. + I found that ſhe had 
juſt returned from abroad, and had been conver- 
Ent in the manners of the world. Curicfity prompt- 
ed me to aſk ſeveral queſtions, but ſhe declined them 
all, I own I never found myſelf fo ſtrongly preju- 
diced in favour of apparent merit before ; and 
could willingly have prolonged our converſation, 
but the company after ſome time withdrew. Juſt, 
however, before the little bean took his leave, he 
called me afide, and requeſted I would change hima 
twenty pound bill, which as I was incapable of do- 


ing, he was contented with borrowing halt a crewn, - 4 
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From Lien Chi Altangito Hingpo by the way of Me ſesu. 


EW virtues have been more praiſed by moral- 
iſts than generoſity ; every practical treatiſe of 
ethics tends to increaſe our ſenſibility of the diftirefi- 
es of others, and to relax the graip of frugality. 
Philoſophers that are poor praiſe it becauſe they are 
gainers by its effects; and. the opulent Seneca him 
elf has written a treatiſe on benefits, though he nar 
known to give nothing away. 2 "> 
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But among many who have enforced the daty of 
giving, l am ſurpriſed the reare none to inculcate the 
ignominy of receiving, to ſhew that by every favour 
we aceept, we in ſome meaſure forfeit our native 
freedom, and that a ſtate of continual dependence 
on the generoſity of others is a life of gradual de- 
baſement. e 1 

MWMWere men taught to deſpiſe the receiving obliga- 
tions with the ſame force of reaſoning and declama- 
tion that they are inſtructed to confer them, we 
might then fee every perſon in fociety filling up the 
requiſite duties of his fituation with chear ful induſ- 
try, neither relaxed by hope, nor ſullen from diſap- 

Every favour a man receives, in ſome meaſure 
ſinks him below his dignity, and in proportion to 

the value of the benefit, or the frequency of its ac- 
ceptance, he gives up ſo much of his natural inde. 
pendence. He, therefore, who thrives upon the un- 
merited bounty of another, if he has any ſenſibility, 

ſuffers the worſt of ſervitude ; the ſhackled ſlave 
ay murmur without reproach, but the humble de- 
pendent is taxed with ingratitude upon every ſymp- 
tom of diſcontent ; the one may rave round the 
walls of his cell, but the other lingers in all the 
ſilence of mental confinement: To encreaſe his diſ- 
treſs, every new obligation but adds to the former ä 
load which kept the vigorous mind from riſing; 8 
till at laſt, elaſtic no longer, it ſhapes itſelf to con- 
ſtraint, and puts on habitual ſervility. - - 


* . — 


It is thus with the feeling mind, but there are ſome | 
who, born without any ſhare of ſenſibility, receive 
favour after favour, and {till cringe for more'; who 
accept the offer of generoſity with as little reluctance 

as the wages of merit, and even make thanks for 

paſt benefits an indirect petition for new; ſuch, I | 

grant, can ſuffer no debaſement from dependance, | 
| © flange they were originally as vile as was poſſible to be; | 
\, + dependance degrades-only the ingenious, but leaves 
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the ſordid mind in priſtine meanneis. In this manner, 
therefore, long continued generoſity is miſplaced, or 
it is injurious ; it either finds a man worthtefs, or it 
makes him ſo ; and true it is, that theperion who is 
contented to be often obliged, ought not to have 
been obliged at all © | 


Let while | deſcribe the meanneſs of a life of con- 


tinued dependence, I would not be thought to in- 
clude thoſe natural or political ſubordinations which 
ſubſiſt in every ſociety ; for in ſuch, though depen- 
dence 1s exacted fromthe inferior, yet the obligation 
on either ſide is mutual. The ſon mutt rely upon his 
parent for ſupport, but the parent lies under the 
ſame obligations to give that the other has to expect; 
the ſubordinate officer muſt receive the commands 
of his ſuperior; but for this obedience the former 
has a right to demand an intercourſe of favour; 
ſuch is not the dependence I would deprecate, but 
that where every expected tavour muſt be the 
reſult of mere benevolence in the giver, where the 
benefit can be kept without remorſe or transferred 
without injuſtice. The character of a legacy-hunter, 
for inftance, is deteſtable in ſome countries, and 
deſpicable in all ; this univerſal contempt of a 
man who infringes upon none of the laws of ſociety, 
ſome moraliſts have arraigned as a popular and 
unjuſt prejudice ; never conſidering the neceflary. 
degradations a wretch muſt undergo, who previouſly 
expects to grow rich by benefits, without having ei- 
ther natural or ſocial claims to enforce his petitions. 
But this intercourſe of benefaction-and acknow- 
ledgement is often injurious even to the giver as well 
as the receiver ; a man can pain but little knowledge 
of himſelf, or of the world, amidſt a circle of thole 
whom hope or gratitude has gathered round him; 
their unceaſing humihations muſt neceſſarily encreaſe 
his comparative magnitude, for all men meaſure 
their own abilities by thoſe of their company; thus 
being taught to ä his merit, he in reality 
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leſſens it; enereaſing in confidence, but not in 
power, his profeſſions end in empty boaſt, his un- 
dertakings in ſhameful diſappointment. | 

It is perhaps one of the ſevereſt misfortunes of the 
great, that they are, in general, obliged to live a. 
mong men whole real value is leflened by depend. 
ence, and whoſe minds are enſlaved by obligation. 
The humble companion may have at firſt accepted 
patronage with generous views, but ſoon he feels 


the mortifying influence of conſcious inferiority, by 


degrees ſinks into a flatterer, and from flattery at laſt 
d-generates into _— veneration. To remedy 
this, the great often diſmiſs their old dependents, 
and take new. Such changes are falſely imputed to 
Jevity, falſehood, or caprice, in the patron, ſince 
they may be more juſtly aſcribed to the client's gra- 
dual deterioration. | © ns 

No, my ſon, a life of independence is generally a 
lite of virtue. It is that which fits the ſoul for 
every generous flight of humanity, freedom and 


friendſhip. . To give ſhould be our pleaſure, but to 


receive, our ſhame ; ſerenity, health and affluence, 
attend the deſire of riſing by labour; miſery, re- 
pentance and diſreſpect, that of ſucceeding by ex- 
rorted benevolence ; the man who can thank him- 
ſelf alone for the happineſs he enjoys, is truly bleſt; 
and Jovely, far more Jovely the ſturdy gloom of 
laborious indigence, than the fawning ſimper of 
thriving adulation. Adieu. : 
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rn. 

From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt. Preſident of 

_ the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in China. 

Þ every ſociety, ſome men are horn to teach, and 
others to receive inſtruction; ſome to work, and 

| others to enjoy in idleneſs the fruits of their induſ- 
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try; ſome to govern, and others to obey. Every 


people, how free ſoever, muſt be contented to give 
up part of their liberty and judgment to thoſe who 


govern, .in exchange for their hopes of ſecurity ; 
aud the motives which firſt influenced their choice 


in the election of their governors, ſhould ever be- 
weighed againſt the ſucceeding apparent inconſiſt- 


encies of their conduct. All cannot be rulers, and 
men are generally beſt governed by a few. In 
making way through the intricacies of buſineſs, the 
ſmalleſt obſtacles are apt to retard the execution of 


what is to be planned by a multiplicity of counſels; 
the judgment of one alone being always fitteit for 


winding through the labyrinths of intrigue, and the 
obſtructions of diſappointment. A ſerpent, which, 
as the fable obſerves, is furniſhed with one head 
and many tails, is much more capable of ſubſiſtence 
and expedition, than another which is furniſhed 


| vith but one tail and many heads. 


Obvious as theſe truths are, the people of this 
country ſeem inſenſible of their force. Not ſatisfied 
with the advantages of internal peace and opulence, 


they ſtill murmer at their governors, and interfere 


in the execution of their defigns ; as if they wanted 
to be ſomething more than happy. But as the Eu- 
ropeans inſtruct, by argument, and the Aſiatics 
moſtly by narration, were I to addreſs them, I 
ſhould convey my ſentiments in the following ſtory. 

Takupi had long been prime miniſter of Tipar- 
tala, a fertile country that ſtretches along the weſt- 
ern confines of China. During his adminiſtration, 
whatever advantages could be derived from arts, 


learning and commerce, were ſeen to bleſs the peo- 


ple ; nor were the neceflary precautions of provid- 
ing for the ſecurity of the ſtate forgotten, It often 
happens, however, that when men are poſſeſſed of 


all they want, they then begin to find torment in 
imaginary afflictions, and leſſen their preſent enjoy- 


ment, by foreboding that thoſe enjoyments are to 
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have an end. The people now, there fore, endea. 
voured to find out grievances; and after ſome 
ſearch, actually began to think themſelves aggrieved. 
A petition againſt the enormities of Takupi was 
carried to the throne in due form; and the queen 
who governed the country, willing to ſatisfy her 
ſubjects, appointed a day, in which his accuſers 
ſhoul i be heard, and the miniſter ſhould ſtand upon 
his defence. © 5 5.0 > 8M | N 
The day being arrived, and the miniſter brought 
before the tribunal, a carrier, who ſupplied that 
city with fiſh, appeared among the number of his | 
_ accuſers. He exclaimed, that it was the cuſtom, 
time immemorial, for carriers to bring their fiſh 
upon a horſe in a hamper ; which being placed on 
one fide, and balanced by a ſtone on the other, was 
thus conveyed with eaſe and ſafety ; but that the 
priſoner, moved either by a ſpirit of innovation, or 4 
perhaps bribed by the hamper makers, had obliged ] 
all carriers to uſe the ſtone no longer, but balance | 
one hamper with another; an order entirely repug- , 
nant to the cuſtoms of all antiquity, and thoſe of f 
the kingdom of Tipartala in particular. | t 
; 
] 
; 


The carrier finiſhed, and the whole court ſhook 
their heads at the innovating miniſter, when a ſe- 
cond witneſs appeared. He was inſpector of the 
city buildings, ana accuſed the diſgraced favourite 
of having given orders for the demolition of an 
ancient ruin, which obſtructed the paſſage through 
5 one of the principal ſtreets. - He obſerved, that ſuch 
| buildings were noble monuments of barbarous anti- 
quity ; contributed finely to ſhew how little their : 
- anceſtors underſtood of architecture, and for that ] 
reafon ſuch monuments ſhould be held ſacred, and 
ſuffered gradually to decay. © 
The laſt witneſs now appeared. This was a 
widow who Ilaudably attempted to burn herſelf up- 
on her huſband's funeral pile. But the innovating 
miniſter had prevented the execution of her deſign, 
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and was inſenſible to her tears, proteſtations and 
intreaties. 44 

The queen could have pardoned the two former 
offences, but this laft was conſidered as fo groſs an 
injury to the ſex, and ſo directly contrary 10 all the 
cuſtoms of antiquity, that it calletl for immediate 
juſtice, <4 What, cried the queen, not ſuffer a wo- 
man to burn herſelf when ſhe thinks proper ! the 
ſex are to be very prettily tutored, no doubt, if they 
muſt bel reſtrained from entertaining their female 
friends now and then with a fried wife, or roaſted 
acquaintance. I ſentence the criminal to be baniſh- 
ed my preſence for ever, for his injurious treatment 
„ ee ee 4 CC TN IS SE 

Takupi had been hitherto ſilent, and ſpoke only 
to ſhew the lincerity of his reſignation, *©* Great 


queen, cried he, I acknowledge my crime, and ſince 


lem to be baniſhed, I beg it may be to ſome ruined 
town, or deſolate village in the country I have go- 
verned,, I ſhall find ſome pleaſure in improving the 
ſoil, and bringing back a ſpirit of induſtry among 

the inhabitants.“ His requeſt appearing reaſonable 
it was immediately complied with, anch a courtier 
had orders to fix upon a place of baniſhment an- 
ſwering the miniſter's deſeription. After ſome 
months' ſearch, however, the enquiry proved fruit - 
leſs; neither a deſolate village, nor a ruined town 
was found in the whole kingdom. * Alas ! ſaid 
Takupi w/the queen, how can that country be ill 
governed, which has neither a deſolate village, nor 
a ruined town in it?“ The queen perceived the 
juſtice: of his expoſtulation, and the miniſter was 
received into more than former favour. 
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rn. 
From the fame. | 


44 HE ladies here are by no means ſuch ardent 
1 gameſters as tlie women of Aſia. In this reſ- 
pect I muſt do the Engliſhjullice ; for | love to praiſe 
where applauſe is juſtly. merited. Nothing more 
common in China than to ſee two women of faſhion 
continpe gaming till one has won all the other's 
Tloaths, and ſtripped her quite naked; the winner 
thus marching off in a double ſuit of finery, and the 
loſer ſhrinking behind in the primitive ſimpliciiy of 
nature. N 5 - 

No doubt, you remember when Shang, our maiden 


* 


aunt, played with a ſharper. Firſt her money went; 
then her trinkets were produced; her cloaths fol- 


lowed, piece by piece, ſoon after; when ſhe had 
thus played herſelf quite naked, being a woman of 
ſpirit, and willing to pur ſue her own, ſbe ſtaked her 
teeth; fortune was againſt her even here, and her 
teeth followed her cloaths ; at laſt ſhe played for 

her left eye, and oh! hard fate, this too fhe loſt; 
however, ſhe bad the conſolation of biting the 
ſharper, for he never perceived that it was made of 
glaſs till it became his own. 3 


How happy, my friend, are the Engliſh ladies, 
Who never riſe to ſuch an inordinance of paſſion 
Though the ſex here are naturally fond of games 
of chance, and are taught to manage games of {kill 


from their infancy, yet they never purſue ill for- 


tune with ſuch amazing intrepidity. Indeed I may 
entirely acquit them of ever playing——1 mean ot 
playing for their eyes or their teeth. | | 
It is true, they often ſtake their fortune, their 
beauty, health and reputation, at a gaming table. 


It even ſomecimes happens, that they play their 
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fands into a jail ; yet ſtill they preſerve a deca- 
rum unknown to our wives and daughters of China, 
ave been preſent at a route in this country, 


where a woman of faſhion, after loſing her money, 


has ſat writhing in all the agonies of bad luck ; and 


yet, after all, never once attempted to (trip a ſingle 
etticoat, or cover the board, as her laſt take, with 
he head cloaths. 5 
However, though I praiſe their moderation at 
play, 1 muſt not conceal their aſſiduity. In China, 
our women, except upon ſome great days, are never 
permitted to finger a dice · box; but here every day 
ſeems to be a feſtival ; and night itſelf, which gives 
others reſt, only ſerves to increaſe the female game- 
ſter's induſtry, I have been told of an old lady in 
the country, who, being given over by the phy ſici- 
ans, played with the curate of her pariſh to paſs her 
time away: having won all his money, the next 
propoſed playing for her funera] charges; her pro- 
poſal was accepted ; but unfortunately the Iady 


expired juſt as ſhe had taken jn her game. 


There are ſome paſlions, which, though differ- 
ently purſued, are attended with equal conſequen- 
ces in every country; here they game with more 


perſeverance, there with greater fury ; here they 


{trip their families, there they ſtrip themſelves nak- 
ed. A lady in China, who indulges a paſſion for 
gaming, often becomes a drunkard ; and by flou- 
Fiſhing a dice-box in one hand, the generally comes 
to brandiſh adram-cup in the other. Far be it from 
me to {ay there any who drink drams in England; 
but it is natural te ſuppoſe, that when a lady has 
loſt every thing elſe but her honour, ſhe will be 
apt to loſe that into the bargain ; and grown in- 
ſenſible to nicer feelings, behave like the Spaniard, 
who, when all his money was gone, endeavoured to 
borrow more, by offering to pa wn his whiſker, Adieu. 
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LSE TE Kon. 
Fon Lien C bi Altangi to ** f merchant in Amſterdam, 


HAVE juſt received a letter from my ſon, in 
which he informs me of the fruitleſſneſs of his 
endeavours to recover the lady with whom he fled 
trom Perſia. Heftrives to cover, under the appear. 
ance of fortityde, a heart torn with anxiety and dif. 
appointment. I have offered little conſolation, fince 


that but roo frequently feeds the ſorrow which it 


. pretends to deplore, and ſtrengthens the impreſſion 
which nothing but the external rubs of time and 
accident can thoroughly efface. | 

He informs me of his intentions of quitting Moſ- 
cow the firſt opportunity, and travelling by land to 
Amſterdam. I mult, th.refore, upon his arrival, 


entreat the continuance of your friendſhip ; and 


beg of you to provide him with proper directions 
for finding me in London, You can ſcarcely be 
ſenſible of the joy I expect upon ſeeing him once 
more: the ties between the father and the ſon 
among us of China, are much more only, drawn 
than with you of Europe. 

The remittances ſent me from Argun to Moſcow 
came in ſafety. I cannot ſufficiently admire that 
ſpirit of honeſty which prevails through the whole 
country of Siberia : perhaps the ſavages of that de- 


folate region are the only untutored people of the 


globe that cultivate the moral virtues, even with- 
out knowing that their actions merit praiſe. I have 
been told ſurpriſing things of their goodneſs, bene. 
volence, and generolity ; and the uninterrupted 
commerce: between China and Ruſha ſerves as a 
collateral confirmation. 

* Let us (ſays the Chineſe law-giver) admire the 
rude virtues of the I,” but rather imitate the 
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delicate morals of the polite.” In the country 
where I reſide, though honelty and benevolence 
be not ſo congenial, yet art ſupplies the place of 
nature. Though here every vice is carried to ex- 
ceſs; yet every virtue is practiſed alſo with unex- 
ampled ſuperiority. A city, like this, is the foi) for 
great virtues and preat vices ; the villain can ſoon 
improve here in the deepeit myſteries of deceiving 3 
and the practical philoſopher can every day meet 
new incitements to mend his honeſt intentions. 
There are no pleaſures, ſenſual or ſentimental, 
which this city does not produce ; yet, 1 know not 
how, I could not be content to reſide here for life. 
There is ſomething ſo ſedueing in that ſpot in which 
ve firſt had exittence, that nothing but it can 
pleaſe ; whatever viciſſitudes we experience in life, 
: however we toil, or whereſoe ver we wander, our 
0 fatigued. wiſhes ſtill recur to home for tranquillity, 
; we long to die in that ſpot, which gave us birth, 
1 and in that pleaſing expectation opiate every ca- 
9 „ | N 
p 
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Lou now, therefore, perceive that I have ſome 
intentions of leaving this country; and yet my de- 

1 ſigned departure fills me with reluctance and regret. « 
1 Though the friendſhips of travellers are generally 
| more tranſient than vernal ſnows, ſtill I feel an un- 


y eaſineſs at the breaking the connections I have 
t formed ſince my arrival ; particularly I ſhall have 
e no ſmall pain in leaving my uſual companion, guide 
£ ar 7h Tt” e 
46 1 ſhall wait for the arrival of my fon before I ſet 
N out. He ſhall be my companion in every intended 


journey for the future; in his company 1 can ſup- 
port the fatigues of the way with redoubled ardour, 
d pleaſed at once with conveying inſtruction, and ex- 
A acting obedience. 1 5 = 
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L E N N e. 


From Lien Chi Altangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſiden; 
of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in China, © 


R ſcholars of China have a moſt profound ven. 
eration for forms; A firſt rate beauty never 
ſtudied the decorums of dreſs with more afſiduity; 
they may properly enough be ſaid to be clothed 
with wiſdom from head to foot; they have their 
philoſophical caps and philoſophical whiſkers, their 
philoſophical flippers and philoſophical fans: there 
is even a philoſophical {ſtandard for meaſuring the 
nails; and yet, with all this ſeeming wiſdom, they 
are often found ro be mere empty pretenders. 

A philoſophical beau is not ſo frequent in Europe; 
vet 1 am told that ſuch characters are found here. [ 
mean ſuch as punctually ſupport all the decorums of 
learning without being really very profound, or na- 
turally poſſeſſed of a fine underſtanding, who labour 
hard to obtain the titular honours attending literary 
merit, who flatter others, in order to be flattered in 
turn, and only ſtudy to be thought {tudents. 

A character of this kind generally receives com- 
pany in his ſtudy, in all the penſi ve formality of 


flippers, night-gown, and eaſy chair. The table is 


covered with a large book, which is always kept 
open, and never read : his ſolitary hours being de- 
dicated to dozing, mending pens, feeling his pulſe, 


peeping through the microſcope, and ſometimes 


reading amuſing books, which he condeuins in com- 


pany. His library is preſerved with the molt reli- 


gious neatneſs, and is generally a repoſitory. of ſcarce 
books, which bear an high price, becauſe too dull or 
uſeleſs ro become common by the ordinary methods 
of publication. 
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such men are generally candidates for admittance 
into literary clubs, academies and inſtitutions, where 
they regularly meet to give and receive a little in- 
ſtruction, and a great deal of praiſe. In converſati- 
on they never betray ignorance, becauſe they never 
ſeem to receive information. Offer a new obſerva- 
tion, they have heard it before; pinch them in an 
argument, and they reply with a ſneer. 5 
Let how trifling ſoe ver theſe little arts may ap- 
pear, they anſwer one valuable purpoſe of gaining 
the practiſers the eſteem they wiſh for. The bounds 
of a man's knowledge are eaſily concealed, if he 
has but prudence; but all can readily fee and ad- 
long nails, a ſilver ſtand- 
iſh, or a well combed whiſker, who are incapable 
of diſtinguiſhing a dunce. | | 
When Father Matthew, the firſt European miſ- 
ſioner, entered China, the court was informed that 
he poſſeſſed great {kill in aſtronomy ; he was there- 
fore ſent for, and examined. The eſtabliſhed 
altronomers of ſtate undertook this taſk ; and made 
their report to the emperor, that his {kill was but 


very ſuperficial and no way comparable to their 


own. The miſſioner, however, appealed from their 
judgment to experience, and challenged them to 
calculate an eclipſe of the moon, that was to happen 
a few nights following. What, ſaid ſome, ſhall a 
Barbarian, without nails, pretend to vie with men 
in aſtronomy, who have made it the ſtudy of their 
lives, with men whoknow half the knowable charac- 
ters of words, who wear ſcientifical caps and ſiip- 
pers, and who have gone through every literary de- 
gree with applaufe !' They accepted the challenge 


confident of ſucceſs. The cclipſe began; the Chineſe 


produced a moſt ſplendid apparatus, and were 
fifteen minutes wrong ; the millioner, with a ſingle 
inſtrument, was exact to a ſecond. This was con- 
vincing, but the court aſtronomers were not to be 


convinced; inſtead of acknowledging their error, 
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they aſſured the emperor, that their calculations were 
certainely exact, but that the ſtranger, without nails, 
had actually bewitched the moon. Well then, cries 
the good emperor, ſmiling at their ignorance, you 
ſhall {till continue to be ſer vants of the moon, but 
i conſtitute this man her controller.“ 

China is thus replete with men, whoſe only pre- 

tenſions to knowledge ariſe from external circum. 
ſtances, and in Europe every country abounds 
with them in proportion to its ignorance. Spain - 
and Flanders, who are behind the rſt of Europe in 
learning, at leaſt three centuries, have twenty Jite- 
rary titles and marks of diſtinction unknown in 
France or England: they have their Clariſſimi and 
Preclariſſimi, their Accuratifſimi and Minutiſimi; a 
round cap entitles one ſtudent to argue, and a ſquare 
cap permits another to teach; while a cap with a 
taflel almoſt ſanciifies the head it happens to cover. 
But where true knowledge is cultivated, theſe 
formalities begin to diſappear ; the ermin'd cow], 
the ſolemn beard and ſweeping train, are laid aſide; 
philoſophers dreſs, and talk, and think like other 
men: and lamb-ſkin dreflers, and cap- makers, and 
tail-carriers, now deplore a literary age. 

For my own part, my friend, 1 have ſeen enough 
of preſuming ignorance, never to venerate wiſdom 
but where it actually appears. I have received 
literary titles and diſtinctions myſelf : and, by the 
quantity of my own wiſdom, know how very little 
wiſdom they can confer. Adieu. | 
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f LETTER Civ. 


From the ſame,  ' 

HE time for the young king's coronation ap- 

1 - proaches ; the great aud the little world look 
forward with impatience. A knight from the coun- 
try, who has brought up his family to ſce and be ſeen 
on this occaſion, has taken all the lower part of the 
houſe where | lodge. His wife is laying in a large 
quantity of ſilks, which, the mercer tells her, are to 
be faſhionable next ſeaſon ; and miſs, her daughter, 
has actually had her ears bored previous to the 
ceremony. In all this buſtle of preparation I am 
conſidered as mere lumber, and have been ſhoved 
up two ſtories higher, to make room for others, my 
landlady ſeems perfectly convinced are iny betters : 


but whom, before me, ſhe is contented with only 
calling very good company. | 


The little beau, who has now forced himſelf into 
my intimacy, was yeſterday giving me a moſt mi- 
nute detail of the intended proceſſion. All men are 
eloquent upon their favourite topic; and this ſeem- 
ed peculiarly adapted to the ſize and turn of his 
underſtanding. His whole mind was blazoned over 
with a variety of glittering images, coronets, ef- 
cutcheons, lace, fringe, taflels, ſtones, bugles, and 
ſpun glaſs. «4 Here, cried he, Garter is to walk; 


and there Rouge Dragon marches with the eſcutch- 


eons on his back. Here Clarencieux moves forward; 
and there Blue Mantle difdains to be left behind. 
Here the Aldermen march two and two ; and there 
the undaunted champion of England, no way terri- 
fied at the very numerous appearance of gentlemen 
and Jadies, rides forward in complete armour, and, 
with an intrepid air, throws down his glove. Ah, 


continues he, ſhould any be ſo hardy as to take up 
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that fatal glove, and fo accept the challenge, we 
» ſhould ſee fine ſport ; the champion would ſhew 
him no mercy ; he would ſoon teach him all his 


Pafles with a witneſs. However, I am afraid we 


ſall have none willing to try it with him upon the 
approaching occaſion, for two reaſons ; fr/t, becauſe 
his <a: pri would ſtand a chance of being killed 
in the ſingle combat; and /ccoudly, becauſe, if he 
eſcapes the champion's arm, he would certainly be 
hanged for treaſon. No, no, | fancy none will be 
ſo hardy as to diſpute it with a champion like him, 
iunred to arms; and we ſhall probably ſee him 
prancing unmoleſted away, holding his bridle thus 
in one hand, and brandiſhing his dram cup in the 
r | 

Some men have a manner of deſcribing which 
only wraps the ſubject in more than former obſcu- 
rity ; thus I was unable, with all my eompanion's 
volubility, to form a diſtinct idea of the intended 
proceſſion. I was certain that the inaguration of a 
king ſhould be conducted with ſolemnity and reli- 
gious awe ; and ] could not be perfuaded that there 
was much ſolemnity in this deſcription. If this be 
true; cried I to myſelf, the people of Europe ſurely 
have a {trange manner of mixing ſolemn and fan- 
taſtic images together; pictures at once replete with | 
_ burleſque and the ſublime. At a time when the king 
enters into the moſt ſolemn compact with his peo- 
ple, nothing ſurely ſhould be admitted to diminiſh 
From the real majeſty of the ceremony. A ludicrous 
image brought in at ſuch a time throws an air of 
ridicule upon the whole. It ſome way reſembles a 
picture J have ſeen, deſigned by Albert Durer, 

where, amidſt all the ſolemnity of that awful ſcene, 
a deity judging, and a trembling world awaiting the 
decree, he has introduced a merry mortal, trund- 
ling his ſcolding wife to hell in a wheel-barrow. 

My companion, who miſtook my ſilence, during 


| this interval of reflection, for the rapture of aſto- 


L 

niſhment, proceeded to deſcribe thoſe frivolous parts 
of the ſhew that moſtly ſtruck his imagination; 
and to atlure me, that if I ſtayed in this country 


ſome months longer, I ſhould ſee fine things. For 
my own part, continued he, I know already of 


fifteen ſuits of cloaths that would ſtand on one end 


with gold lace, all defigned to be firſt ſhewn there; 


and as for diamonds, rubies, emeralds and pearls, 


we ſhall ſee them as thick as braſs nails in a ſedan 
chair. And then we are all to walk fo majeſtically 
thus; this foot always behind the foot before. The 
ladies are to fling noſe-· gays; the court poets to ſcat- 
ter verſes ; the ſpectators are to be all in full dreſs; 
Mrs. Tibbs, in a new ſacque, ruffles, and frenched 
hair; look where you will, one thing finer than an- 
other; Mrs. Tibbs courteſies to the ducheſs; her 
grace returns the compliment with a bow, Largeſs, 
cries the herald, Make room, cries the gentleman 
uſher. Knock him down, cries the guard. Ah, 
continued he, amazed at his own deſcription, what 
an aſtoniſhing ſcene of grandeur can art produce 
from the ſmalleſt eircumſtance, when it thus actual- 
ly, turns to wonder one man putting on another 
man's hat.“ | 


- 


| now found his mind was entirely ſet upon the 


fopperies of this pageant, and quite regardleſs of the 
real meaning of ſuch coſily preparations. © Pa- 
geants, ſays Bacon, are pretty things; but we ſhould 
rather ſtudy to make them elegant than expenſive, 
proceſſions, cavalcades, and all that fund of gay 
frippery, furniſhed out by taylors, barbers and tires 
women, mechanically influence the mind into vene- 
ration : ay emperor in his night-cap would not meet 
with half the reſpect of an emperor with a crown. 
Politics reſemble religion ; attempting to diveſt 


either of ceremony is the mo certain method of 


bringing either into contempt. The weak muſt 
have their inducements to admiration, as well as the 
wiſe ; and it is the buſineſs of a ſenſible govern- 
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ment, to impreſs all ranks with a ſenſe of ſubordi. 
nation, whether this be affected by a diamond 
buckle, or a virtuous edict, a ſumptuary law, or a 
Sal Ts | "al 
This interval of reflection only gave my compa. 
nion ſpirits to begin his defcription afreſh ; and as a 
greater inducement to raiſe my curioſity, he inform 
ed me of the vaſt ſums that were given by the ſpec. 
tators for places. That the ceremony mult be 
fine, cries he, is very evident from the fine price 
that is paid for ſeeing it. Several ladies have aſ- 
ſared me, they conld willingly part with one eye, 
rather than be prevented from looking on with the 
other. Come come, continues he, I have a friend, 
who, for my fake, will ſupply us with places at the 
moſt reaſonable rates; III take care you ſhall not 
be impoſed upon; and he will inform you of the 
uſe, finery, rapture, ſplendour, and enchantment 
of the whole ceremony better than J.“ | 
Follies often repeated loſe their abſurdity, and 
aſlume the appearance of reaſon : his arguments 
were ſo often and fo ftrongly enforced, that I had 
actually ſome thoughts of becoming a ſpectator. We 
accordingly went together to beſpeak a place; but 
gueſs my ſur prize, when the man demanded a purſe 
of gold for a ſingle ſeat : I could hardly believe 
him ſerions upon making the demand. Prithee, 
friend, cried I, after I have paid twenty pounds for 
fitting here an hour or two, can I bring a part of 
the coronation - back ??* „ No fir,” How long 
can I hve upon it after I have come away? © Not 
long, ſir.“ Can a coronation cloath, feed or fatten 
me ?” Sir,“ replied the man, you ſaam to be 
under a miſtake ; all that you can bring away is 
the pleaſure of having it to ſay, that you ſaw the 
coronation.” „ Blaſt me, cries Tibbs, if that be all, 
there's no need of paying for that, ſince I am re- 
ſotved to have that pleaſure whether 1 am there or 
mo 1**-*+ . : . 1 en . : 
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1 am conſcious, my friend, that this is but a very 
confuſed deſcription of the intended ceremony. 
You may object, that Lneither ferle rank, prece- 
dency, nor place; that 1 ſeem igyorant whether 
Gules walks before or behind Garter ; that I have 
neither mentioned the dimenſions of a lord's cap, nor 
meaſured the length of a lady's tail. I know: your 
delight is in minute deſcription ; and this I am un- 
happily diſqualified from furniſhing ; yet, upon the 
whole, I fancy it will be no way comparable to the 
magnificence of our late emperor Whangti's proceſ- 
ſion when he was married to the moon, at which 
Fum Hoam himſelf preſided in perſon. Adieu. 


F 


E E T T HN S 
To the fame. 


T was formerly the cuſtom here, when men of 

diſtinction died, for their ſurviving acquaintance 
to throw each a ſlight preſent into the grave. Several: 
things of little value were made uſe of for that pur. 
poſe ; perfumes, reliques, ſpices, bitter herbs, ca- 
momile, wormwood and verſes. This cuſtom, how- 
ever, is almoſt diſcontinued ; and nothing but verſes 
alone are now laviſhed on ſach occaſions; an obla- 
tion which they ſuppoſe may be interred with the 
dead, without any injury to the living. i 
Upon the death of the great, therefore, the poets 
and undertakers are ſure of employment. While 
one provides the long cloak, black ſtaff, and mourn- 
ing coach, the other produces the paſtoral or elegy, 
the monody or apotheoſis. The nobility need be 
under no apprehenſions, but die as faſt as they 
think proper; the poet and undertaker are ready to 
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ſopply them ; theſe' can find metaphorical tears 
and family eſcutcheons at half an hour's warning ; 
and when the one has ſoberly laid the body in the 
grave, the other is ready to fix 1 it figur ati vely a- 
mong the ſtars. 

There are ſeveral ways of Win poetically for- 
rowful on ſuch. occaſions. The bard is now ſome 
penſive youth of ſcience, who fits deploring among 
dhe tombs ; again he is Thyrſis, complaining in a 
circle of harmleſs ſheep, Now Britannia fits upon 
her own ſhore, and gives looſe to maternal tender- 
nels ; at another time, Parnaflus, even the moun- 
Lain Par naſſus, gives way to ſorrow, and 3 is bathed 
in tears of diſtreſs. 

But the moſt uſeful manner is this: 8 meeis 
Menalcas, who has got a moſt gloomy countenance. 
The ſhepherd aſks his friend, whence that look of 
diſtreſs ? to which the other replies, that Pollio is 
no more. If that be the caſe then, cries Damon, let 
us retire to yonder bower at ſome diſtance off, where 
the cypreſs and jeſſamine add fragrance to the 
breeze; and let us weep alternately for Pollio, the 
friend of ſhepherds, and the patron of every mule, 
Ah, returns his fellow ſhepherd, what think you rather 
of that grotto by the fountain ſide; the murmuring 
ſtream will help to aſſiſt our complaints, and a 
nightingale on a neighbouring tree will join her 
voice to the concert. When the place is thus ſettled, 
they begin: the brook ſtands {till to hear their la. 
mentations; the cows forget to graze; and the very 

tygers ſtart from the foreſt with ſympathetic con- 
cer. By the tombs of our anceſtors, my dear Fum, 
I am quite unaffected in all this diſtreſs ; the whole 
is liquid laudanum to my ſpirits; and a tyger of 
common ſenſibility has twenty times more ten- 
derneſs than J. 

But though I could never weep with the complain- 
ing ſhepherd, yet Lam fometimes induced to pity the 
poet, whoſe trade is thus to make demigods and he- 
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roes for a dinner. There is not in nature a more 
diſmal figure than a man who fits down to premedi- 
tated flattery; every ſtanza he writes tacitly re- 
roaches the meanneſs of his occupation, till at laſt 
his ſtupidity becomes more ſtupid, and his dullneſs 
more diminutive. | 
Jam amazed, therefore, that none have yet found 
out the ſecret of flatteri ing the worthleſs, and yet of 
preſerving a ſafe conſcience. I have often wiſhed 
for ſome method by which a man might do himſelf 
and his deceaſed patron juſtice, without being un- 
der the hateful reproach of ſelf-conviction. After 
long lucubration I have hit upon ſuch an expedient, 
and ſend you the ſpecimen of a poem upon the de- 
ceaſe of a great man, in which the flattery is per» 
tectly fine, and yet the poet perfectly 1 innocent. 


On the Death of the Right: Tassen * * + 


Ye mules, pour the pitying tear 

For Pollio ſnatch'd away: 

O had he lived another year ! 
e had not dy' d to day. 


0 were he born to bleſs mankind, 

In virtuous times of yore, 

Heroes themſelves had fall'n behind ! 
Ihen er he went before, | 


How ſad the grov es and plains appear, 

And ſympathetic ſheep; _ 

Ev'n pitying hills would drop a tear! 
illi could learn to weep. 


His bounty i in exalted ſtrain 
Each bard might well diſplay ! F 
Since none implor d relief in vain ! 
— That went reliem d aways. ; . = 
And hark ! I — the runeful throng 3 N IS ful 
His obſequies forbid, Ut 2200 de 
He {till hall live, ſhall Hes as long! en 
A ever dead man did. 
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To the ſame, 


FT is the moſt uſual method in every report, firſt 
to examine its probability, and then act as the 
conjuncture may require, The Engliſh, however, 
exert a different ſpirit in fuch cireumſtanees ; they 
firſt act, and, when cob late, begin to examine, 
From a knowledge of this diſpoſition, there are ſev- 
eral here who make it their buſineſs to frame new 
reports at Every convenient interval, all tending to 
"denounce ruin both on their cotemporaries and 
their :poſterity. This denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by the public ; away they flying to pro- | 
pagate the diſtreſs ; fell out at one place, buy in at 
1 


another, grumble at their governors, ſhout in mobs, 
and when they have thus, for ſome time, behaved 
like fools, fit down coolly to argue and talk wil: c 

dom, to puzzle each other with ſyllogiſms, and pre- 
pare for the next report that prevails, which is al- H 
ways attended with the ſame ſucceſs. | 2 
Thus are they ever riſing above one report only a 
to ſink into another. They reſemble a dog in a K 
well, pawing to get free. When he has raiſed his Vi 


upper parts above water, and every ſpectator im- t 
agines him diſengaged, his lower parts drag him p 
down again, and fink him to the noſe; he makes 0! 
- new efforts to immerge, and every effort encreaſing o1 
his weakneſs, only tends to fink him the deeper. el 
There are ſome there, who, I am told, make a he 


tolerable ſubſiſtence by the credulity of their coun- 

- trymen : as they find the public fond of blood, m 
wounds, and death, they + congrive political ruin ye 
ſaited to every month in the year; this month the we 

people are to be eaten up by the: French in flat bot- De 
tomed boats; the next by the ſoldiers deſigned to |ff bei 


— 
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beat the French back; now the people are going to 
jump down the gulf of luxury; and now nothing 
but an herring ſubſeription can fiſh them up again, 
Time patles on; the report proves falſe ; new cir- 
cumſtances produce new changes, but the people 
never change, they are perſevering in folly. 

In other countries, thoſe boding politicians. would 
be left to fret over their own ſchemes alone, and 
grow ſplenetic without hopes of infecting others: 
but England ſeems to be the very region where 
ſpleen delights to dwell : a man not oniy can give 
an unbounded ſcope to the diforder in himſelf, but 
may, if he pleaſes, propagate it over the whole 
kingdom, with a certainty of ſucceſs. He has only 
to cry out, that the government, the government 3s 
all wrong, that their ſchemes are leading to ruin, 
that Britons are no more, every good member of 
the commonwealth thinks it his duty, in fach a caſe, 
to deplore the univerſal decadence with ſympathet- 
ic ſorrow, and, by fancying the conſtitution in a 
decay, abſolutely to impair its vigour. 6} 

This people would langhs at my ſimplicity, ſhould 
1 advite them to be leis ſanguine in harbouring 
gloomy-predictions, and examine coolly before they _ 
attempted to complain. I have juſt heard a ſtory, 
which, though tranſacted in a private family, ſerves 
very well to deſcribe the behaviour of the whole na- 


tion, in caſes of threatened calamity. As there are 


public, ſo there are private incendiaries here. One 
of the laſt, either for the amuſement of his friends, 
or to divert a fit of the ſpleen, lately ſent a threat- 
ening letter to a worthy family in my neighbour- 
hood, to this effect. 3 . 
Sir Knowing you to be very rich, and finding 
myſelf to be very poor, I think proper to inform 
you, that have learned the ſecret of poiſoning man, 
woman and child, without danger of detection. 
Don't be uneaſy, Sir, you may take your choice of 
being poiſoned in a * or poiſoned in a 
L 


+ 
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month, or poiſoned in ſix weeks; you ſhall have full 
time to ſettle your affairs. Though I am poor, 1 
love to do things like a gentleman. But, Sir, you 
mult die; I have determined it within my own 
breaſt that you muſt die. Blood, Sir, blood is my 
trade; fo I could wiſh you would this day ſix weeks 
take leave of your friends, wife and family, for I 
cannot poſſibly allow you longer time. Jo con- 
vince you more :certainly of the power of my art, 
by which you may know I ſpeak truth, take this 
letter when you have read it, tear off the ſea], fold 
It up and give it to your Dutch maſtiff that ſits by 
the fire; he will ſwallow it, Sir, like a buttered 
toaſt; in three hours four minutes after he has tak- 
en it, he will attempt to bite off his own tongue, and 
half an hour after burſt aſunder in twenty pieces. 
Blood, blood, blood ; ſo no more at preſent from, 
Sir, your moſt obedient, moſt. devoted humble ſer- 
vant, to command, till death.“ 8 
lou may eaſily imagine the conſternation into 
which this letter threw the whole good-natured fa- 
mily. The poor man to whom it was addreiled was 
the more ſurpriſed, as not knowing how he could 
merit ſuch inveterate malice. All the friends of the 
family were convened ; it was univerſally agreed 
that it was a molt terrible affair, and that the gov- 
ernment Mould be ſolicited to offer -a reward and a 
pardon-: a fellow of this kind would goon poiſoning 
family after family; and it was impoſſible to ſay 
where the deſtruction would end. In purſuance of 
theſe determinations, the government was applied 
to; ſtrict ſearch was made after the incendiary, but 
all in vain. - At laſt, therefore, they recollected that 
the experiment was not yet tried upon the-dog ; the 
Dutch neaſtiff was brought up, and placed in the 
midſt of the friends and relations, the ſeal was torn 
off, the pacquet folded up with care, and ſoon they 
found, to the great ſurpriſe of all- that the dog 
would not eat the letter. Adieu. 3 20 | 
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L E T T E NR cn. 
To the ſame. 


HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance 
of almoſt .all the European travellers who have 


_ penetrated any conſiderable way Eattward into Aſia. 


They have been influenced either by motives of 
commerce or piety, and their accounts are ſuch as 
might reaſonably be expected from men of very 
narrow or very prejudiced education, the dictates of 
ſaperſtition, or the reſult of ignorance. It is not 
ſurpriſing, that in ſuch a variety of adventurers, not 
one ſingle philoſopher ſhould be found; for as to 
the travels of Gimelli, the learned are long agreed, 
that the whole is but an impoſture. | 
There is ſcarce any country, how rude or uncul- 
tivated-ſoever, where the inhabitants are not poflef]- 
ed of ſome. peculiar ſecrets, either in nature or art, 
which might be tranſplanted with ſucceſs ; in Sibe- 
rian Tartary, for inſtance, the natives extract a 
ſtrong ſpirit from milk, which is a ſecret probably 
unknown to the chymiſts of Europe, In the mctt 
ſavage parts of India, they are poſſeſled of the ſecret 
of dying vegetable ſubltances ſcarlet ; and of refin- 
ing lead into metal, which, for hardneſs and colour, 
is little inferior to ſilver, ; not one of which ſecrets 
but would in Europe make a man's fortune. The 


power of the Aſiatics in producing Winds, or bring- 


ing down rain, the Europeans are apt 10 treat as 
fabulous, becauſe they have no inſtances of the like 


nature among themſelves; but they would have 


treated the ſeerets of gunpowder and the mariner's 
compals in the ſame manner, had they been told 


the Chineſe uſed ſuch arts before the invention was 


common with themſelves at home. 
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Cf ail the Engliſh philoſophers, I moſt reverence 
Bacon, that great and hardy genius ; he it is who 
allows of ſecrets'yet unknown; who, undaunted by 
the leeming difficulties that oppoſe, prompts human 
curioſity to examine every part of nature, and even 
exhorts man to try whether he cannot ſubject ihe 
tempeſt, the thunder, and even earthquakes to hu— 
man controul : O ! did a man of his daring ſpirit, of 


his genius, penetration, and learning, travel to thoſe 


countries, which have been viſited only by the ſy. 
perſtitious and mereenary, what might not mankind 
expect? how would he enlighten the regions to 
which he travelled-? And what a variety of know- 
ledge and ufeful improvement would he not bring 
back in exchange? ee CN 
There is probably no country ſo-barbarous, that 
would not diſcloſe all it knew, if it received from 
the traveller equivalent information; and I am apt 
to think, that a perſon, who was ready to give more 
knowledge than he received, would be welcome 
wherever he came. Alt his care in travelling ſhould 
only be to ſuit his intellectual banquet to the people 
with whom he converſed ; he ſhould not attempt to 
teach the unlettered Tartar aſtronomy, nor yet in- 
ſtruct the polite Chineſe in the ruder arts of ſubſiſt- 
ence ; he ſhould endeavour to improve the Barbari- 
an in the ſecrets of living comfortably; and the in- 
habitant of a more refined country, in the ſpecula- 
tive pleaſures of ſcience, How much more nobly 
weuld a philoſoper, thus employed, ſpend his time, 
than by fitting at home earneſtly intent upon adding 
one ſtar more to his catalogue, or one monſter to his 
collection; or ſtill, if poſſible, more triflingly ſedu- 


Jous in the incatenation of fleas; or the ſculpture of 


a Cherry ſtone. r . 

I never conſider this ſubject. without being ſur- 
priſed how none of thoſe ſocieties ſo laudably eſtab- 
| liſhed in England, for the promotion of arts and 


learning, have never thought of ſending one of 
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their members into the moſt eaſtern parts of Aſia, 
to make what diſcoveries he was able. To be con- 
vinced of the utility of ſuch an undertaking, let 
them but read the relations of their own travellers. 
It will be there found, that they are as often deceiv- 
ed themſelves, as they attempt to deceive others, 
The merchants tell us perhaps the price of different 
commodities, the methods of baling them up, and 
the properett manner for an European to preſerve 
his health in the country. The miflioner, on the 
other hand, informs us, with what pleaſure the coun- 
try to which he was fent, embraced; Chriſtianity, 
and the numbers he converted ; what methods be 
took to keep Lent in a region where there was no 
fiſh, or the ſhitts he made to celebrate the rites; of 
his religion, i in places where there was neither bread 
nor wine; ſuch accounts, with the uſual. appendage 
of marriages and funerals, inſcriptions, rivers and 
mountains, make up the whole of an European tra- 
veller's diary; but as io.all.the ſecrets of which the 
inhabitants are poſlſeſſed, thoſe are univer fally attri- 
buted to magic; and when the traveller can gi ve 
no other account of the wonders he ſees, perform- 
ed, he very contentediy accribes SH. tothe Fo. 
er of the devil. 
It was an uſual obſervarioy of Boyle, the Engliſh 
chymiſt, that if every artiſt would but diſeo ver what 
new gobſer vations occurred to him in the exerciſe of 
his alle, philoſophy would thence gain innumera- 
ble improvements. It may be obſerved, with fill 


greater Juiticez! that "5, the uſeful: knowledge: of 


every country, howſfoeyer bar barous, was gleaned 
by a judicious obſerver, the advantages would be in- 
1 Are there not, even in Europe, many-uſe- 
ful inventions known, or practiſed but in one place? 
The inſtrument, as an example, for cutting down 
corn in Germany, is much more handy and expedi- 
tious, in my opinion, than the ſickle uſed in En- 
. The cheap and expeditious manner of mak- 
| > Jl 4,2 
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ing vinegar without previous fermentation, is known 

only in a part of France. If ſach diſcoverics, chere. 

tore, remain to be known at home, v what fi unds of 

knowledge might not be collected in countries yet 

unexplored, or only paſſed ese by ignorant 
trayellers in haſty cara vans. 

The caution with which foreigners are received 
in Aſia, may be alledged as an objection to ſuch a 
deſign. But how readily have ſeveral European 
merchants found admiſſion into regions the molt 
ſuſpecting, under the character of Sanjapins, or 
northern pilgrims ; to. Pos not even China cit 
denies acceſs, 

To fend out a n properly qualified for 
theſe purpoſes, might be an object of national con- 
cern; it would in ſome meaſure repair the breaches 

| made by ambition; and might ſhew that there were 
ſtill fome who boaſted a greater name than that of 
| entre who profeſſed themſelves lovers of men. 

The enly difficulty would remain in chufing a pro- 
per perſon for ſo arduous an enter prize. He ſhould 
be a man of a philoſopbhical turn, one apt to deduce 
cenſequences of general utility from particular cc- 

cCurreuees, neither ſwollen with pride nor hardened 
by prejudice, neither wedded to one particular ſyſ- 
rem nor inftructed only in one particular ſcience, 
neither wholly a botauiſt nor quite an antiquarian ; 
his mind ſhould be ctinctured wich miſtellaneous 
knowledge, ande his manners: humanizell by an 
Intercburſe with emen! - He ſhould be, in ſomei mea - 
jure, an enthuſiaſt to rh& deſigu fond of travelling 
from A rapid imagination, and àn innate love of 
change; furniſhed with a body capable. of ſuſtain. 
ing every. e and an en not We 8 
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eye From the ſame, ot 
M'k of the principal taſks I had propoſed to my- 
ſelf on my arrival here, was to become acquaint- 
ed with the names and characters of hoſe now 11v- 
ing, who, as ſcholars or wits, had acquired the great- 
eſt ſhare of reputation. In order to ſucceed in this 
deſign, 1 fancied the ſureſt method would be to be- 


gin my enquiry among the ignorant, that his fame 
would be greateſt, which was loud enough to be 
head by the vulgar. Thus prediſpoſed, I began 


the ſearch, but only wentin quelt of diſappointment 
and perplexity. 1 found every. diſtrict had a Pe- 


culiar famous man of its own. Here the ſtory-tel- 
ling ſhoemaker had engroſſed the admiration .on 


one ſide of the {treet, while the bellman, who ex- 


celleth at a catch, was in quiet 5 of the oth- 
c 


er. At one end of a lane, the ſexton was regarded 
as the greateſt man alive; but I had not travelled 


half its length, till! found an enthuſiaſt teacher 
had divided his reputation. My.landlady perceiv- 


ing my deſign, was kind enough to offer me her 
advice in this affair: It was true, ſhe obſerved, that 


ſhe was no judge, but ſhe knew what pleaſed herſelf, 


and if I would: reſt upon her judgment, 1 ſhould ſet 


down Tom Collins as the moſt ingenious man in the 
world, for Tom was able to take off all mankind, 


and imitate, beſides, a ſow and pigs to perfection. 
I now perceived, that taking my ſtandard of re- 


putation among the vu] gar would ſ well my catalogue 


of great names above the ſize of a Court Calender; 
I therefore: diſcontinued this method of purſuit, and 
reſolved to proſeeute my enquiry into that uſual re. 


ſidtence of fame, a back ſeller's ſnop. In confequence 
of this I entreated the bookſeller to let me know 
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who were they who now made the greateſt figure 
either in morals, wit, or learning. Without giviyg 

a * yo * > . a” , . | > ARA 8 
me a direct anſwer, he pulled a pamplilet from the 
ſhelf, The Young Attorney's Cnide, there, vir, cies 
he, there's a touch for you, fifteen hundred of theſe 
moved off in a day: I take the author of this p:m- 


to be the completeſt hand in England. I found it was 
vain to proſecute my enquiry where my informer 
appeared io incompetent a judge of merit; to, pay. 
ing for the Young Attorney's Guide, which good man- 
ners obliged me to buy, I walked offl. 
My purſuit after famous men now brought me 
into a print ſhop. Here, thought I, the painter on- 
ly reflects the public voice. As every man who de- 
ſerved'it had mee his ſtature placed up in the 
Roman Forum, ſo here probably the pictures of none 
but ſuch as merit a place in our affections are held 
up for public ſale. But (gueſs my ſurpriſe when ! 
came to examine this depoſitory, of noted; faces ; all 
dliſt inctions were levelled here, as in the grave, 
and L could not but regard ũt as the catacomb of re- 
al merit. The briekduſt man took up as much room 
as the trunchebned hero, and the judge was elbowed 


-encreaſed the groupe, and noted ſtallions only made 
room for more noted whores. 1 had read the works 
ol ſome of the moderns previous to my coming to 


their faces had mo place here; che Walls were co- 
vered with the names of authors + had never kuiown, 
or had endeavqured to forget; with thenlitile felt- 
ad vertiſing things of a day, who had forced them- 
ſelves into faſhion, but not into fame: I could: read 
at the bottom of ſome pictures, the names of, 
and F**, and *, all equally candidates for the 
vulgar ſhout, and foremoſt to pro te their un- 
bluſhing faces upon! braſs; My uneafineſs;» there- 
fore, at not finding my new favourite names among 


3 


phlet, either for title, preface, plan, body, or index, 


by the thief taker; quacks, pimps, and buffoons 


Kugland with delight and approbation, but I found | 
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the number, was now changed into congratulation; 
could not avoid reflecting on the fine obſervation 
of Tacitus on a ſimilar occaſion. In this cavalcade 
of flattery, cries the hiſtorian, neither the pictures 
of Brutus, Caſſius, nor Cato, were to be ſeen, eo c/a- 
riores quia imagines eorum un deferebantur, their 
abſence being the ſtrongeſt proof of their merit. 

It is in vain, cried J, to ſeek for true greatneſs a- 
mong theſe monuments of the unburied dead; let 
me go among the tombs of thoſe who are confefledly 
famous, and ſee if any have been Jately depoſited 
there who deſerve the attention of poſterity, and 
whoſe names may be tranſmitted to my diſtant 
friend, as an honour to the preſent age. Determin- 
ed in my purſuit, I paid a ſecond viſit to Weſtminſter 
Abbey. There 1 found ſeveral new monuments 
erected to the memory of ſeveral great men ; the' 
names of the great men I abſolutely forget, but 1 
well remember that Roubillac was the ſtatuary who 
carved them. I could not help ſmiling at two mo- 
dern epitaphs in particular, one of which praiſed 
the deceaſed for being ortus ex antiqua ſtirpe, the 
other commended the dead, becauſe hanc ædem ſuis 
ſumtibus recdificavit : the greateſt merit of one con. 
liſted in his being deſcended from an illuſtrious 
houſe; the chief diſt inction of the other, that he 
had propped up an old honſe that was falling. 
Alas, alas, cried I, ſuch monuments as theſe: confer 
honour not upon the great men, but upon little 
Roubillac. e e | 

Hitherto diſappointed in my enquiry after the 
great of the preſent age, I was reſolved to mix in 
company, and try what I could learn among critics 
in coffee-houſes ; and here it was that I heard my 
favourite names talked of even with inverted fame. 
A gentleman of exalted merit, -as a writer, was 
branded in general terms as a bad man ; another 
of exquiſite delicacy, as a poet, reproached for 
wanting good nature; a third was accuſed of free- 
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thinking ; and a fourth of having once been a play. 
er. Strange, cried I, how unjuſt are mankind in 
the diſtribution of fame; the ignorant, among 


whom I ſought at firſt, were willing to grant, but 


incapable of diſtinguiſhing the virtues of thoſe who 
deſerved it; among thoſe I now converſe with, they 
know the proper objects of admiration, but mix envy 
with applauſe. | 1 = 

. Diſappointed fo often, I was now reſolved to exa- 
mine thoſe characters in perſon of whom. the world 
[talked ſo freely; by converſing with men of real 
merit, | began to find out thoſe characters which 
really deſerved, though they ſtrove to avoid ap- 
plauſe. I found the vulgar admiration entirely 
"miſplaced, and malevolence without its ſting. The 
truly great, poſſeſled of numerous ſmall faults, and 
ſhining virtnes, preſerve a ſublime in morals as in 
writing. They who have attained an excellence in 
either, commit numberleſs tranſgreſſions obſervable 
to the meaneſt underſtanding. The ignorant critic 
and dull remarker can readily ſpy blemiſhes in elo- 
quence or morals, whoſe ſentiments are not ſuffici- 
ently elevated to obſerve a beauty; but ſuch are 
judges neither of books nor of life ; they can dimi- 
niſh no ſolid reputation by their cenſure, nor beſtow 
a laſting character by their applauſe : in ſhort, I 
foundiby my ſearch, that ſuch only can confer real 
fame upon others, who have merit themſelves to 
deſerve it. Adlien. | | 1 
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7 HERE are numberleſs employ ments in the 


courts of the eaſtern monarchs, utterly un- 
practiſed and unknown in Europe. They have 
no ſuch officers, for inſtance, as the Emperor's ear 
tickler, or tooth-picker ; they have never introduc- 


ed at the courts the Mandarine appointed to bear 
the royal tobacco-box, or the grave director of the 
imperial recreations, in the ſeraglio. Yet I am far- 
priſed that the Engliſh have imitated us in none of 
theſe particulars, as they are generally pleaſed with 


every thing that comes from China, and exceſſively 


fond of creating new and uſeleſs employments. 
They have filled their houſes with our furniture, 
their public gardens with our fire works, and their 
very ponds with our fiſh ; our courtiers, my friend, 
are the fiſh, and the furniture they thould have 


imported; our courtiers would fill up the neceſſary 
ceremonies of a court better than thoſe of Europe, 


would be contented with receiving large ſalaries for 
doing little, whereas ſome of this country are at' 
preſent diſcontented though they receive large ſa- 
laries for doing nothing. „ 
I lately, therefore, had thoughts of publiſhing a 


* 


propoſal here, for the admiſſion of ſome new eaſtern 


offices and titles into their court regiſter. As I con- 
ſider myſelf in the light of a coſmopolite, I find as 
much ſatisfaction in ſcheming for the countries in 


which I happen to reſide, as for that in which I 
wasborn.:': + % Gar of © Lon | 


The ſineſt apartments in the palace of Pegu, are 
frequently infeſted with rats. Theſe the religion 


of the country ſtrictly forbids the people to kill. 


In ſuch circumſtances, therefore, they are obliged 
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to have recourſe to ſome great man of the court, 
who is willing to free the royal apartments, even 
at the hazard of his ſalvation. - After a weak 
monarch's reign, the quantity of court vermin in 
every corner of the palace is ſurpriſing; but a pru- 
dent king and a vigilant officer ſoon drives them from 
their —— the matts and the tapeſtry, 
and effectually frees the court. Such an officer in 
England, would, in my qpinion, be ſerviceable at 
this juncture ; for if, as I am told, the palace be 
old, much vermin muſt undoubtedly have taken 
refuge behind the wainſcot and hangings. A minil. 
ter ſhould, therefore, be inveſted with the title and 
dignity of court vermin killer; he ſhould have full 
power either to baniſh, take, poiſon, or deſtroy 
them, with enchantments, traps, terrets or rat{bane, 
He might be permitted to brandiſh his beſom without 
remorſe, and bruſh down every part of the furni- 
ture, without ſparing a ſingle cobweb, however 
ſacred by long preſcription. I communicated this 
propoſal ſome: days ago in a company of the firſt 
diſtinction, and enjoying the moſt honourable of- 
fices of the ſtate. . Among the number were the 1y- 
ſpector of Great Britain, Mr. Henriques the direc- 
tor of the Miniſtry, Ben. Victor the treaſurer, John 
Lockman the ſecretary, and the conductor of the 
Imperial Magazine. They all acquieſced in the 
utility of my propoſal, but were apprehenſive it 
might meet with ſome: obſtructions from court up- 
holiterers and chambermaids, who would object to 
it from the demolition of the furniture, and the 
dangerous uſe of ferrets and ratſbanue. 
My next propoſal is rather more general than the 
former, and might probably meet with leſs oppoli- 
tion. Though no people in the world flatter each 
other more than the Engliſh, ' I know none who un- 
derſtand the art leſs, and flatter with ſuch little re- 
finement. Their panegyric, like a Tartar feaſt, is 
indeed ſerved up with profuſion, but their cookery 
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inſupportable. A client here ſhall dreſs up a fri- 
caſee for his patron, that ſhall offend an ordinary 
noſe before it enters the room. A town ſhall fend, 
up her addreſs to a great miniſter, which ſhall prove 
at once a fatire on the miniſter and themſelves. II 
the favourite of the day firs or ſtands, or ſleeps, there 
are poets to put it into verſe, and prieſts to preach 
it in the pulpit. In order, therefore, to free both 
thoſe who praiſe, and thoſe who are praiſed, fron 
a duty probably diſagreeable to both, 1 would con- 
ſtitute profeſſed flatterers here as in ſeveral courts 
of India. Theſe are appointed in the courts of their 
princes to inſtruct the people where to exclaim with 
admiration, and where to lay an emphaſis of praiſe. 
But an officer of this kind is always in waiting when 
the emperor converſes 11 a familiar manner among 
his rajas and other nobility. Ar every ſentence, 
when the monarch pauſes, and ſmiles at what he 
has been ſaying, the Karamatman, as this officer is 
called, is to take it for granted, that his majeſty has 
ſaid a good thing. Upon which he cries out Kara- 
mat ! Karamat ! a miracle ! a miracle ! and throws 
up his hands and his eyes in an ecſtacy, This is 
echoed by the courtiers around, while the emperor 
fits all this time in ſullen ſatisfaction, enjoying the 
triumph of his joke, or ſtudying a new repartee. 
I would have ſuch an officer placed at every great 
man's table in England. By frequent practice, be 
might ſoon become a perfect maſter of the art, and 
in time would turn out pleaſing to his patron, no 
way troubleſome to himſelf, and might prevent the 
nauſeous attempts of many more ignorant pretend- 
ers. The clergy here, l am convinced, would reliſh 
this propoſal. It would provide places for ſeveral 
of them. And indeed, by ſome of their late pro- 
ductions, many appear to have qualified themſelves 
as eandidates for this office already. a 
But my laſt propoſal I take to be of the ntmoſt 
importance. Our neighbour, the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
N m | 
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has, you may remember, inſtituted an order of fe- 
male knighthood. The empreſs of Germany has 
_ alfo inſtituted another ; the Chineſe have had ſuch 

an order time immemorial. I am amazed the En- 
gliſn have never come into ſuch an inſtitution. 
When I confider what kind of men are made knights 
here, it appears ſtrange, that they have never con- 
terred this honour upon women. They make cheeſe. 
mongers and paſtry cooks knights; then why not 
their wives ? They have called up tallow-chandlers 
to maintain the hardy profeſſion of chivalry and 
arms; then why not their wives? Haberdaſhers 
are {worn, as I ſuppoſe all knights muſt be ſworn, 
never to fiy in time of mellay or battle, to maintain and 


1þhold the noble eſlate of Chivalry with horſe, harniſhe, 
and other knightiy habuliments, Haberdaſhers, I lay, 


are ſworn to all this, then why not their wives? 
Certain I am, their wives underſtand fi:;hting and 
feats of mellay and battle better than they ; and as 
for knightly horſe and harniſhe, it is probable, both 
know nothing more than the harneſs of a one horle 
chaiſe. No, no, my friend, inſtead of conferring 
any order upon the huſbands, I would knight their 
wives. However, the ſtate ſhould net be troubled 
with a new. inſtitution upon this occafion. Some 
ancient, exploded order might be revived, which 
would furniſh both a motto and a name; the ladies 
might be permitted to chuſe for themſelves, There 
are, for inſtance, the obſolete orders of the Dragon 
nin Germany, of the Rue in Scotland, and the Por- 

_eupine in France, all well ſounding names, and very 
applicable to my intended female ifitution. A. 
Neu. 4 e 
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LET TE 
To the ſame. 


) ELIGIOUS ſects in England are far more nu- 
C.merous than in China, Every man, who has 


intereſt enough to hire a conventicle here, may ſet 


up for himſelf and ſell off a new religion. The 
ſellers of the neweſt pattern ar preſent give extreme 
good bargains, and lex their difciples have a great 
Neal of confidence for very little money. Ther 
ſhops are much frequented, and their cuſtomers 
every day encreaſing ; for people are naturally 
fond of going to Paiadiſe at as ſmall expence as 
poſhble anos | in 
Let yon muſt not conceive this modern ſect as 
differing in opinion from thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
religion: difference in opinion, indeed, formerly 
divided their ſectaries, and ſometimes drew their 
armies to the field. White gowns and black man- 
tles, flapped hats and croſs pocket holes, were once 
the obvious cauſes of quarrel : men then had ſome 
reaſons for fighting, they knew what they ſought 
about; but at preſent they are arrived at ſuch re- 
ſinement in religion- making, that they have actually 
formed a new ect without a new opinion; they 
quarrel for opinions they both equally defend; 
they hate each other, and that is all the difference 
„ „%%% c 
Bet though their principles are the ſame, their 
practice is ſomewhat different. Thote of ite 
eltabliſhed religion laugh when they are pleaſed, 
and their groans are ſeldom extorted but by pain or 
danger. The new fect, on the contrary, weep for 
their amuſement, and uſe liutle muſic, except a 
chorus of {ighs and groans, or tunes that are made 
to imitate groaning. Lavghter is their aveifiun 3 
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lovers court each other from the Lamentations ; the 
bridegroom approaches the nuptial conch in for- 
rowful ſolemnity, and the bride looks more diſmal 
than an undertaker's ſhop. Dancing round the 
room is, with them, running in a direct line to the 
devil; and as for gaming, though but in jeſt, they 
would ſooner play with a rattle-ſnake's tail than 
{inger a dice-box. ee yy”, 
By this time you perceive that I am deſcribing a 
ſe of enthuſiaſts, and you have already compared 
_ them with the Faquirs, Bramins, and Talapoins of 
the Eaſt. Among theſe, you know, are generations 
that have been never knownto ſmile, and voluntary 
affliction makes up all the merit they can boaſt of. 
Enthuſiaſm in every country produces the ſume 
effects: ſtick the Faquir with pins, or confine the 
Bramin to a vermin hoſpita}, ſpread the Talapoin 
on the ground, or load the ſectary's brow with con- 
trition ; thoſe worſhippers who diſeard the light of 
reaſon are ever gloomy; their. fears increaſe in 
proportion to their . as men are continu- 
ally under apprehenſions who walk in darkneſs. 
Let there is ſtill a ſtronger reaſon for the ent hu- 
ſiaſt's being an enemy to laughter, namely, his 
being himſelf ſo proper an object for ridicule, It is 
remarkable, that the propagators of falſe doctrines 
have ever been averſe to mirth, and always began 
by recommending gravity, when they intended to 
_ difleminate impoſture. Fobh?, the idol of China, is 
repreſented as having never laughed; Zoroaſter, 
the leader of the Bramins, is ſaid to have laughed 
but twice, upon His coming into the world, and upon 
kis leaving it ; and Mahomet himſelf, though a 
lover of pleaſure, was a, profeſſed oppoſer of gaiety. 
Upon a certain occaſion telling bis followers, that 
they would all appear naked at the reſurrection, his 
favourite wife repreſented ſuch an aſlembly as im- 
modeſt and unbecoming. Fooliſh woman, cried the 
grave prophet, though the whole aſſembly be naked 
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on that day, they ſhall have ſorgotton to laugh. 
Men like him oppoſed ridicule, becauſe they knew 
it to be a moſt formidable antagoniſt, and preached 
up gravity, to conceal their own want of import- 
- Ridicule has ever been the moſt powerful enemy 


of enthuſiaſm, and properly the only antagoniit 


that can be oppoſed to it with ſucceſs. Perſecution * 
only ſerves to propagate new religions ; they ac- 
quire freſh vigour bengath the executioner and the 


axe, and like fome vivacious inſects, multiply by 


diſlection. It is alſo impoſſible to combat enthuſi- 
alin with reaſon, for though it makes a ſhew of re- 
ſiſtance, it ſoon eludes the preſſure, refers you to 
diſtinctions not to be underſtood, and feelings 
which it cannot explain. A man who would endea- 
your to fix an enthuſiaſt by argument, might as well 
attempt to ſpread quickſilver with his fingers. The 
only way to conquer a viſionary, is to deſpiſe him; 


the ſtake, the faggot, and the diſputing doctor, in 


ſome meaſure, ennoble the opinions they are brought 


to oppole ; they are harmleſs againſt innovating 
pride ; contempt alone 1s truly dreadful. Hunters 
generally know the moſt vulnerable part of the 
beaſt they purſue, by the care which every animal 


takes to defend the fide which is weakeſt; on what 


ſide the enthuſiaſt is moſt vulnerable may be known 
by the care which he takes in the beginning to work 
his diſciples into gravity, and guard them againſt 
the power of ridicu le. en OE 

When Philip the ſecond was king of Spain, there 


was a conteſt in Salamanca, between two orders of 


friars for ſuperiority. The lege:.d of one fide con- 
tained more extraordinary miracles, but the legend 
of the other was reckoned moſt authentic. They 
reviled each other, as is uſual in diſputes of divini- 
ty; the people were divided into factions, and a 
civil war appeared unavoidable. In order to prevent 


ſuch an imwinent calamity, the combatants were 
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prevailed upon to ſubmit their legends to the fiery 
trial, and that which came forth untouched by the 
fire was to have the victory, and to be houvure( 
with a double ſhare of reverence, Whenever the 
people flock to ſee a miracle, it is an hund:ed tg 
one but that they fee a miracle; incredible, there- 
fore, were the numbers that were gathered round 
upon this occaſion ; the friars on each fide approach- 
ed, and contidently threw their reſpective legends 
into the flames, when lo 1@gto the utter diſappoint- 
ment of all the aflembly, inſtead of a miracle, both 
legends were conſumed. Nothing but this, turning 
both parties into contempt,could have prevented the 
effuſion of blood. The people now laughed at cheir 
e folly, aud wondered why they fell cut. 
Adieu. 1 
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| To the ſame. 


* Engliſh are at preſent employed in cele- 
.; brating a feaſt, which becomes general every 
ſeventh year; the parliament of the nation being 
then diflolved, and another appointed to be choſen. 
This ſolemnity falls infinitely ſhort of our feaſt of 
the lanthorns in magnificence and ſplendour ; it is 
alſo ſurpaſſed by others of the eaſt in unanimity and 
pure devoiion, hut no feſtival in the world can com- 
pare with it tor eating. Their eating indeed a- 
mazes me: had I five hundred heads, and were each 
head, furniſhed with brains, yet would they all be 
inſufficient to compute the number of cows, pigs, 
geele and turkeys, which upon this occaſion die for 
the good of their country! n 


Enz 


To ſay the truth, eating ſeems to make a grand 
ingredient in all Engliſh parties of zeal, buſineſs, 


or amuſement. Wilen a church is to be built, or an 


þoſpital endowed, the directors allemble, and in- 
ztead of couſuliing upon it, they eat upon it, by 
which means the buſineſs goes forward with ſucceſs. 
When the poor are to be relieved, the officers ap- 
pointed to deal out public charity aſſemble and eat 
upon it: nor has it ever been known that they filled 
the bellies of the poor, till they had previouſly 
ſatisfied their own. But in the election of magit- 
trates, the people ſeem to exceed all bonuds ; the 
merits. of a candidate are often meaſured by the 
number of his treats ; his conſtituents aflemble, eat 
upon him, and lend their applauſe, not to his inte- 
-grity or ſenſe, but to the quantities of his beef and 
brandy. . | 
And yet I could forgive this people their plentiful 
meals on this occaſion, as it is extremely natural for 
every man to eat a great deal, when be gets it for 
nothing, but what amazes me is, that all this good 
living no. way contributes to improve their good 
humour. On the contrary, they ſeem to looſe their 
temper as they loſe their appetites ; every morſe] 
they ſwallow, and every glaſs they pour down, 
{erves to increaſe their animoſity. Many an honeſt | 
man, before as harmleſs as a tame rabbit, when load- 
ed with a ſingle election dinner, has become more 
dangerous thau a charged culverin. Upon one of 
theſe occafions I have actually ſeen a bloody mind- 
ed man-milliner ſally forth at the head of a mob, 
determined to face a deſperate paſtry- cook, who 
was general of the oppoſite party. 
But you mult not ſuppoſe they are without a pre- 
text for thus beating each other. On the contrary, 
no man here is ſo uncivilized as to beat bis neigh- 
bour without producing very ſuflicient reaſons. One 
candidate, for inſtance, treats with gin, a fpirit of 


their own manufacture; another always drinks 


4.96 ] 
brandy, imported from abroad. Brandy is a Whole. 
ſome liquor; gin a liquor wholly their own. This 
then furniſhes an obvionscauſe of quarrel, Whether 

it be moſt reaſonable to get drunk with gin, or gg: 
drunk with brandy? The mob meer upon the de- 

| bate; fight themſelves ſober; and then draw off to 
get drunk again, and charge for another encounter. 
So that the Engliſh may now properly be ſaid to be 
engaged in war; ſince, while they are ſubduing 
their enemies abroad, they break each other's heads 
VVT TELE | 
I lately made an excurſion to a neighbouring vil. 
lage, in order to be a ſpectator of the ceremonies 
Practiſed upon this occaſion. U left town in com- 
pany with three fiddlers, nine dozen of hams, and 
a corporation poet, which were deſigned as rein- 
forcements to the gin drinking party. We entered 
the town with a very good face; the tiddlers, no way 

. intimidated by the enemy, kept handling their arms 
up the principal ſtreet. By this prudent manceuvre, 
they tobk peaceable poſſeſſion of their head quarters, 
amidſt the ſhouts of multitudes, who ſeemed per- 
fectly rejoiced at hearing their muſic, but above all 
ar ſeeing their bacon. | OT 
1 I maſt own I could not avoid being pleaſed to ſee 
all ranks of people, on this occaſion, levelled into an | 
equality, and the poor, in ſome meaſure, enjoying 
the primitive privileges of nature, If there was any 
diſtinction ſhe wn, the loweſt of the people ſeemed | 
to receive it from the rich. I could perceive a cob- | 
ler witha levee at his door, and a haberdaſher giving 
audience from behind his counter. But my re- 
flections were ſoon interrupted by a mob, who de- A 


manded, whether. I was for the diſtillery or the | 
brewery ? as theſe were terms with which I was | 
totally unacquainted, I choſe at firſt to be ſilent; | 


however, I know not. what might have been the 
conſequence of my reſerve, had nor the attention of 
the mob been called off to a ſkirmiſh between a 
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brandy drinker's cow, 
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and a gin drinker's maſtiff, 


which turned out, greatly to the ſatisfaction of the 
mob, in favour of the maſtiff. 


This ſpectacle, whi 


ch afforded high entertain- 


ment, was at laſt ended by the appearance of one 


of the candidates, who 


came to harrangue the mob; 


he made a very pathetic ſpeech upon the late ex- 
ceſſive importation of foreign drams, and the down- 


fal of the diſtillery; Ic 


ould ſee ſome of the audience 


ſhed tears. He was accompanied in his proceſſion 
by Mrs. Deputy and Mrs. Mayoreſs. Mrs. Deputy 
was not in the leaſt in liquor; and for Mrs. Mayors 
eſs, one of the ſpectators aſſſired me in my ear, 
that ſhe was a very fine woman before ſhe had 


the ſmall pox.  _ 


Mixing with the crowd, I was now conducted to 
the hall where the magiſtrates are choſen ; but 
what tongue can deſcribe this ſcene of confuſion ; 
the whole crowd ſeemed equally inſpired with an- 
ger, jealouſy, politics, patriotiſm and punch: I re- 
marked one figure that was carried up by two men 
upon this occaſion.; i at firſt began to pity his in- 
firmities as natural, but ſoon found the fellow ſo 
drunk, that he could not ſtand: another made his 


Appearance to give his vote, but, though he ce uld 


ſtand, he actually loſt the uſe of his tongue, and re- 
mained ſilent; a third, who, though exceſſively 
drunk, could both ſtand and ſpeak, being aſked 
the candidates name for whom he voted, could be 


prevailed upon to make 


no other anſwer but tobacco 


and brandy. In ſhort, an election hall ſeems to be 


-a theatre, where every 


paſſion is. ſeen without dif- 


guiſe, a ſchool, where fools may readily. become 


worſe, and where philo 
Adieu, | 
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ſophers may gather wiſdom. 
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LETTER cxn. 


Fm, fame © OLI 

3 diſputes among the learned here are now 
1 carried on in a much more compendious man- 
ner than formerly. There was a time when folio 
was brought to oppoſe folio, | and a champion was 
often liited for life under the banners of a ſiugle 
ſorites. At preſent, the controverſy is decided in a 
ſummary way; an epigram or an acroſtic finiſhes 
the debate, and the combatant, like the incurfive 
Tartar, advances and retires with a ſingle blow. 

An important literary debate at preſent engroſſes 
the attention of the town. It is carried on with 
ſharpneſs, and a proper ſliare of this epigrammatical 
fury. An author, it ſeems, has taken an averſion to 
the faces of ſeveral players, and has written verſes 
to prove his diſlike ; the players fall upon the au- 
thor, and aſſure the town he muſt be dull, and their 
faces muſt be good, becauſe he wants a dinner; a 
critic comes to the poet's affiſtance, afferting that 
the verſes were perfectly original, and ſo ſmart, that 
he could never have written them without the aſſiſt- 
ance of friends; the friends thus arraign the critic, 
and plainly prove the verſes to be all the author's 
own. 80 at it they are, all four together by the 
ears, the friends at the critic, the critie at the play- 
ers, the players at the author, and the author at the 
players again. It is impoſſible to. determine how 
this many ſided conteſt will end, or which party to 
adhere to. The town, without ſiding with any, view 
the combat ini ſuſpenſe, like the ſabled hero of an- 
tiquity, Who beheid the earth-born brothers give 
and receive mutual wounds, and fall by indiic imi- 


nate deſtructien. 
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This is, in ſome meaſure, a ſtate of the preſent 
diſpute; but the combatants here differ in one re- 
ſpect from the champions of the fable. Every new 
wound only gives vigour for another blow; though 
they appear to ſtrike, they are in fact mutually 
ſwelling themſelves into conſideration, and thus 
advertiſing each other into fame. To day, ſays 
one, my name ſhall be in tlie gazette ; the next day 
my rival's; people will naturally enquire about us; 
thus we ſhall at leaſt make a noiſe in the ſtreet, 
though we have nothing to fell. I have read of a 
diſpute of a ſimilar nature which was managed here 
about twenty years ago. Hildebrand Jacob, as I 
think he was called, and Charles Johnſon, were po- 
ets, both at that time poſſeſſed of great reputation; 


for Johnſon had written eleven plays, acted with . 


great ſucceſs, and Jacob, though he hid written but 
fve, had five times thanked the town tor their un- 
merited applauſe. They ſoon became mutually ena- 
moured of each other's talents ; they wrote,they felt, 
they challenged the town for each other. Johnſon 
aſſured the public, that no poet alive had the eaſy 
ſimplicity of Jacob, and Jacob exhibited Johnſon 
as a mater piece in the pathetic. Their mutual 
praiſe was not without effect, the town ſaw their 
plays, were in rapture, read, and, withont cen- 
ſuring them, forgot them. So formidable an u- 
nion, however, was ſoon oppoſed by Tibbald. Tib- 
bald aflerted, that the tragedies of one had faults; 
and the comedies of the other ſubſtituted wit for 
vivacity ; the combined champions flew at him like 
tygers, arraigned the cenſurer's judgment, and 
impeached his ſincerity. It was a Jong time a dif. 
pute amongthe learned, which was in fact the great- 
eſt man, Jacob, Johnſon, or Tibbald; they had all 
written for the ſtage with great ſucceſs, their names 
were ſeen in almolt every paper, and their works 
in every coffee-houſe. However, in the hotteſt, of 
the diſpute, a fourth combatant made his appear- 
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ance, and ſwept away the three combatants, trage. 
dy, comedy, and all, into undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 
From this time, they ſeem conſigned into the 
Bands of criticiſm, ſcarce a day paſſed in which they 
were ngt arraigned as detetted writers. The critics, 
thoſe enemies of Dryden and Pope, were their ene. 
mies. So Jacob and Johnſon, inſtead of mending 
by criticiſm, called it envy ;. and becauſe Dryden 
and Pope were cenſured, they compared themſelves 
to Dryden and Pop: : 
But, to return, the weapon chiefly uſed in the pre- 
ſent controverſy is epigram, and certainly never was 
a keener made uſe of, They have diſcovered ſur- 
priſing ſharpneſs on both fides. The firſt that came 
out upon this occaſion, was a kind of new compeſi- 
tion in this way, and might more properly be ca]- 
led an epigrammatic theſis, than an epigram. It con- 


fiſts, fir!t, of an argument in proſe ; next follows a 


motto from Roſcommon ; then comes the epigram ; 
and Jaflly, notes ſerving to explain the epigram, 
But you ſhall have it with all it's decorations, 
RES An: B-P>1. GR 4M, .- 
Addreſſed to the Gentleman reflected on in the 
5 | Rosciap, a Poem by the Author. 
I orry'd with debts and paſt all hopes of bail, 
© His peli he proſtitutes, to avoid a gal. Roscow. 
LET not the hungryBavius' angry ſtroke, 
Awake reſentment; or your rage provoke ;_ 
But pitying his diſtreſs, let virtue (1) ſhine, 
And giving each your bounty, (2) let him dine; 
For thus retain'd as learned council can, 
Each caſe, however bad, he'll new japan: 
And, by a quick tranſition, plainly ſhow, 
_ 2Twas no defect of yours, but pocket low, 
That caus'd his-putrid kennel to o'erflow.'.. 


(2) Settled at one HFilliug, the price of the Poem. 
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The laſt lines are certainly executed in a very 
maſterly manner, It is of that ſpecies of argumen- 
tation, called the perplexing. It © effectually flings 
the antagoniſt into a miſt; there's no anſwering it: 
the laugh is raifed againſt ' him, while he is endea- 
vouring to find out the jeſt. At once he ſhews, that 
the author has a kennel, and that this kennel) is pu- 
rid, and that this puirid Kennel overflows. But why 
does it overflow'? It overflows, becauſe rhe authar 
happens to have low pocket! 

There was alſo another new attempt in this way! 3 
a profaic epigram which came out upon this occaſi- 
on. This is ſo full of matter, that a criric- might ſplit 
it into fitteen epigrams, each properly fitred with 


its ting. You ſhall ſee it. * 
%%%... 8 11 
Towas you, or l, or he, or altogether, b 
Twas one, both, three of them, they know not 

whether. 2 


This J believe, between us, great or ſmall, 
Tou, 1, he, wrote it not—'twas Churchilks-all. 
There, there's a perplex ! I could have wiſhed to 
make it quite perfect; the author, as in the cale be- 
fore, had added notes. Almoſt every word admits 
a ſcholium, and a long one too, 1, .YOU, HE! 
Suppoſe a ſtranger ſhould aſk, and who are you ? 
Here are three obſcure perſons ſpoken of, that may 
in a ſhort time be utterly forgotten. Their names 
flould have conſequently been mentioned in notes 
at the bottom. But when the reader comes to the 
words great and ſmall; the maze is inextricable. 
Here the ſtranger may dive for a myſtery, without 
ever reaching the bottom. Let him know, then, that 
ſmall is a word purely introduced to make good 
rhyme, and great was a very proper wort to keep 
ſmall company. | 


3 > OST ET REO 
© Yet, by being thus a ſpectator of others* dangers, 
I muſt own 1 begin to'tremble in this literary: cons. 
teſt for my own. I begin to fear that my challenge 

Nn 
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to Doctor Rock was unadviſed, and has procured 


me more antagoniſts than I had at firſt expected. I 


have received private letters from ſeveral of the lite. 
rati here, that fill my ſoul with apprehenſion. 1 
may ſafely aver, that 1 never gave any creature in 


this good city, offence, except only my rival, Doctor 
Rock, yet, by the letters 1 every day receive, and by 


ſome | Have ſeen printed, I am arraigned at one 
time as being a dull fellow, at another as being 
pert ; I am here petulant, there lam heavy; by 
the. head of my. anceſtors, they treat me with 
more inhumanity than, a flying fiſh. If I dive and 
run my noſe to the bottom, there a devouring ſhark 
is .ready to ſwallow me up; if I ſkim the ſurface, 
a pack of dolphins are at my tail to ſnap me; but 
when I take wing and attempt to eſcape them by 
flight, I become a prey to every ravenous bird, that 
winnows the boſom of the deep. Adieu. 
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that precedea treaty of marriage here, are uſu- 
ally as numerous as thoſe; pręyious to a treaty of 


eace. The laws of this country arefinely calculated 


to promote all commerce, but the commerce between 
the ſexes. Their encouragement for propagating 
Hemp, madder and tobaged, are indeed adinirable ! 
Marriages are the only commodity. that meet with 


—. v + 3 
Vet, from the vernal ſoftneſs of the air, the ver- 
dure of the fields, the tranſparency of the ſtreams, 
aud tlie beguty of the women, I know few coun- 
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tries more proper to invite to courtſhip, | Here love 


might ſport among painted ' Jawns and warbling 
roves, and revel upon gales, wafting at once both 
Sabine and harmony. Yet it ſeems he has for- 
faken the ifland; and when a couple are now to be 
married, mutual love, or union of minds, 1s the Jaſt 
and moſt trifling conſideration. If their goods and 
chattels can be brought to unite, their ſympathetic 
ſouls are ever ready to guarantee the treaty. The 
entleman's mortgaged Jawn becomes enamoured of 
the lady's marriageable grove ; the match is truck 
up, and both parties are piouſly in love=-according 
not permanent; 15 5 1th d HS ane he RE 
Thus, they who have fortune are poſſeſſed at 


leaſt of ſomerhing that is lovely; but I actually pity 


thoſe that have none. 1 am told there was a time, 


when ladies, with no other merit but youth, virtue 
aud beauty, had a chance for huſbands, at leaſt 


among the miniſters of the church, or the officers 
of the army. The bluſh and innocence of fixteen 
was ſaid to have a powerful influence over theſe two 
profeſſions. But of late all the little traffic of bluſi- 
ing, ogling, dimpling, and ſmiling, has been for- 
bidden by an uct in that cafe wiſely made and pro- 
vided. A lady's whole cargo of ſmiles, fighs, and 
whiſpers, is declared utterly contraband, till ſhe ar- 
rives in the warm Jatitudes of twenty two, where 


_ commodities of this nature are too often found to 


decay. She is then perinitted.ts dimple and file, 
when the dimples and ſmiles begin to forſake her;; 
and when perhaps grown ugly, is charitablyentruſt- 
ed with an unlimited uſe of her charms. Her Jo- 
vers, however, by this time have forſaken her; the 
captain has changed for another miſtreſs ; the prieſt 
himſelf leaves her in ſolitude, to bewail her virgini- 
ty, and ſhe dies even witliout the benefit of elergy. 
Thus you find the Europeans diſcouraging jove 


with as much earneftneſs as the rudeſt fevaye of 


Sofala. The genius js ſurely now no more! Iii 


tas} 


Avarice in Europe, jealouſy in Perſia, ceremony in 
Clitha, piety amongthe Fartars, and luſt in Cilcaſ- 
$4.1, ale all picpared io oppoſe his power. Ihe ge. 
2198415,c2rtainly banimed from, earth, though once 
adpred nude duch a variety of forms. IIe is no 
Where to be found ; and all that the ladies of each 
Sun can produce, are but a few trifling reliques 
as inſtances of his former reſidence and favour. 

|, The, genius of Jove, ſays an eaſtern apologue, had 
long r£iled in, me happy plains. of Abra, where 
Ne b-eeze was health, and every found produced 
tranquillity, Eis temple at fiiſt was crow ded, but 
evygry-age leilened the number of his votaries, or 
cooled their, de yotion. Perceiving, therefore, his 
alars at length quite deſerted, he, was reſolved to 


2pprized the fair ſex of every country, where he 
could hope for a proper ,reception,.to aſſert their 
riglit to his preſence, among them. In return to this 
_ Proclamation, embaſſies were. ſent from the ladies 
otevery. part of the world to invite him, and to dil 


play the ſuperiority of their claims. 
And firſt the; beauties of China appeared. No 
country could compare with them for modeſt y,. ei- 
ther of look, dreſs, or behaviour ; their eyes were 
never lifted from the ground; their robes of the 
moſt, beautiful ſilk, bid their hands, boſom, neck, 
- while their faces only were left uncovered. They 
indulged no airs that might expreſs looſe deſire, 
and they ſeemed to ſtudy only the graces of inani- 
mate beauty. Their black teeth and plucked eye 


brows were, however, alledged by the genius againſt 


them, but he ſet them entirely aſide, when he 
came to examine their little feer. 

x _Theibeauties of Circa ſſia next made their appear- 
ance. They advanced. hand in hand „ſingin g the 
molt immodelt, air, and leading up a dance in the. 
malt Iuxgrious attitudes, Their dreſs was but half 


every region 1 find enemies in arms to oppreſſe him. 


remove to, ſome more propitious region; and he 


E 


a covering; the neck, the left breaſt, and all the 
limbs were expoled to view, which, after ſome time, 
ſeemed rather to ſatiate than inflame deſie. 1he 
lilly and the roſe contended in forming their com— 
plexions ; and a ſoft ſlecpineis of eye added irre- 
ſiſtible poignancy to their charms ; but their beau- 
ties were obtruded upon, not offered to, their ad- 
mireis; they ſeemed 10 give rather than receive 
courtihip ; aud the genius of love diſmiſſed them as 
unworthy of his regard, ſince they exchanged the 
duties of love, and themſelves not the puiſued, but 
the purtuing ſex. | 5 
The Kingdom of Kaſhmire next produced its 
ee deputies. This happy region ſeemed pe- 
culiarly ſequeſtered by nature for his abode. Sbady 
mountains tenced it on one ſide from the ſcoiching 
ſun ; the ſea- born breezes, on the other, gave pecu- 
liar Jaxuriance to the air. Their complexions were 
of a bright yellow, that appeared almolt tranſpa- 
rent, while the crimſon tulip ſeemed to bloſſom on 
their cheeks. Their features and limbs were deli- 
cate beyond the ſtatuary's power to expreſs; and 

their teeth whirer than their own ivory, He was 
almoſt perſuaded to reſide among them, when an- 
fortunately one of the ladies talked of appointing 
his ſeraglio. | | | 
In this proceſſion the naked inhabitants of South- 
ern America would not be left behind; their charnis 
were found to ſurpaſs whatever the warmeſt imagi- 
nation could conceive; and ſerved to ſhew that 
beauty could be perfect, even with the ſeeming diſ- 
advantage of a brown complexion. But their fa- 
vage education rendered them utterly unqualified 
to make the proper uſe of their power, and they 
were rejected as being incapable of uniting mental 
with ſenſual ſatisfaction. In this manner the de- 
puties of other kingdoms had their ſuits rejected : 


the black beauties of Benin, and the tawny daugh- 


ters of Borneo, the women of Wida, with well 
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ſcarred faces, and the hideous virgins of Cafraria, 
the ſquab ladies of Lapland, three feet high, and 
by 5 farr ones of Patagonia. N 
he beauties of Europe at laſt appeared: grace 
was in their ſteps, and ſenſibility fat ſmiling in every 
eye, It was the univerſal opinion, while they were 
approaching, that they would prevail; and the ge- 
nius ſeemed to lend them his moſt favourable atten. 
tion. They opened their pretenſions with the ut- 
moſt modeſty; but unfortunately, as their orator 
proceeded, ſhe happened to let fall the words /c;/: 
iz town, ſeitlement aud p in- money. Theſe ſeemingly 
harmleſs terms had inſtantly a ſurpriſing effect : 
the genius with ungovernable rage burſt from amidſt 
the circle; and, waving his youthful pinions, Jeſt 
this earth, and flew back to thoſe etherial manſions 
from whence he deſcended. Br 
The whole aflembly was ſtruck with amazement : 
they now juſtly | apprehended that female power 
would be no more, ſince love had forſaken them. 
They continued ſome time thus in a ſtate of torpid 
deſpair, when it was'propoſed by one of the num: 
ber, that ſince the real genius had left them, in or- 
der to contin -e their power, they ſhculd ſet up an 
idol in his ſtead; and that the ladies of every coun- 
try ſhould furniſh him with what each liked beſt. 
This propoſal was inſtantly reliſhed and agreed to. 
An idol was formed by uniting the - capricious gifts 
of all the aſſembly, though no way refembling the 
departed genius. The ladies of China furniſhea 
the monſter with wings; thoſe of Kaſhmire ſuppli- 
ed him wiih horns ; the dames of Europe clapped 
a purſe in his hand; and the virgins of Congo fur- 
niſhed him with a tail. Since that time, all the 
vows addreſſed to love are in reality paidtothe idol; 
but, as in other falſe religions, the adoration ſeems 
moſt fervent where the heart is leaſt ſincere 
Adieu. 414 Taz 0 8 
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with ivory. 
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L E T IT E RN CxIV. 
To the ſame. 


Mile D have ever been prone to expatiate in 


the praiſe of human nature. The dignity of 
man 1s a ſubject that has always been the favourite 
theme of humanity ; they have declaimed with 
that oſtentation which uſually accompanies ſuch as 
are ſure of having a. partial audience; they have 


obtained victories, becauſe there were none to op- 


poſe. Yet, from all 1 have ever read or ſeen, men 
appear more apt to err by having too high, than by 
having too deſpicable an opinion of their nature ; 
and by attempting to cxalt their original place in 


the creation, depreſs their real value in ſociety. | 


The moit ignorant nations have always been 
found to think moſt highly of themſelves. | The 
Deity, has ever been thought peculiarly concerned in 


their glory and preſervation; to have fought their 


| battles. and infpired their teachers: their wizzards 


are ſaid to be familiar with heaven ; and every hero 


has a guard of angels, as well as men, to attend 


him. When the Portugueſe firſt came among the 
wretched inhabitants of the coait of Africa, theſe 
ſavage nations readily allowed the ſtrangers more 
{kill in navigation and war; yet ſtill conſidered 
them, at beſt, but as uſeful ſervants brought to their 
coaſts by their guardian ſerpent, to ſupply them 
with luxuries they could have lived without. 
Though they could grant the Portugueſe more rich- 
es, they could never allow them to have ſuch a king 
as their Tottimondelem, who wore a bracelet of 
ſhells round his neck, and whoſe legs were covered 


In this manner, examine a ſavage in the biſtory 
of his country and predeceflors, you ever find his 
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warriors able to conquer armies, and his tapes ac. 
quainted with more than poſſible knowledge : hy. 
man natue is to him an unknown country; he 
tinnks it is capable of great things, becauic hes 
ignorant of its boundaries; whatever can be con- 
ceived to be done, he allows ro be poilble, aud 
whatever is potlible, he conjectures muit have been 
done. He never meaſures the actions and powers 
of others by what himſelf is able to perform, nor 
makes a proper eſtimate of the greaineſs of his fel- 
lows by bringing it to the ſtandard of his own inca. 
pacity. He is ſatisfied to be one of a country where 
mighty things have been done; and imagmes the 
fancied power of others reflects a luſtre on himfel:, 
Ihus, by degrees, he loſes the idea of his own wmitg- 
nificance, in a confuſed notion of the extraordinary 
powers of humanity, and is willing to grant ext1a- 
ordinary gifts to every pretender, becaufe unac- 
quainted with their claims, 90 

This is the reafon why demi gods and heroes 
have ever been erected in times or countries of ig- 
norance and barbarity ; they addrefled a people 
who had high opinions of human nature, becauſe 
they were ignorant how far it could extend; they 
addreiled a people who were willing to allow that 
men ſhould be gods, becaule they were yet im per- 
fectly acquainted with God and with man. Theſe 
impoſtors knew that all men are naturally fond of 
ſeeing ſomething very great, made from the little 
materials of humanity ; that ignorant nations are 
not more proud of building a tower to reach hea- 
ven, or a pyramid to laſt for ages, than of raiſing 
up a demi-god of their own country and creation. 
The ſame pride that erects a coloſſus or 8 
inſtalls a god or an hero: but though the adoring 
ſavage can raiſe his coloſſus to the clouds, he can 


exalt the hero not one inch above the ſtandard of 


humanity ; incapable, therefore, of exalting the 


idol, he debaſes himſelf, and falls proſtrate before 


him. 


| 
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When man has thus acquired an erroneous idea 
of the:;diguity of the ſpecies, he and the gods be- 
come perfectly intimate; men are but angels, angels 
are but men, nay but ſervants that fland in waiting 
to execuie human commands. The Perſians, for 
inſtance, thus addreſs their propbet Halyx. 4 I 
ſalute thee, glorious creator, of whom the ſun is but 
a ſhadow. Maſterpiece of the Lord of human crea- 
tures, great ſtar of. juſtice and religion. Ihe ſea is 
not rich and) liberal but by the gitis of thy munifi- 
cent, hand. The angel, treaſurer of heaven, reaps 
his harveſt in rhe. fertile gardens ef the purity of 
thy nature, The primum mobile would never dart 
the ball of the ſun throvgh the trunk of heaven, 
were it not to ſerve the morning out of the extreme 
love ſhe has for thee, The angel Gabriel, meſlen- 
ger of truth, every day kifles the ground fill of thy 
gate. Were there a place more exalted than the 
moſt high throne of God, 1 would affirm it to be thy 
place, O maſter of the faithful! Gabriel, with all 
his art and knowledge, is but a mere ſcholar to thee,” 
Thus, my friend, men think proper to treat angels; 


but if indeed there be ſuch an order of beings, with. 


what a degree of ſatirical contempt mult they 
liſten to the ſongs of little mortals, thus flattering 
each other. Thus to ſee creatures, wiſer indeed 
than the monkey, and more active than the oyſter, 
claiming to themſelves the maſtery of heaven; mi- 
nims, the tenants of an atom, thus arrogating a 
partnerſhip in the creation of univerſal nature 


Sure heaven is kind that launches no thunder at 


thoſe guilty heads; but it is kind and regards their 
follies with p'ty, nor will deſtroy creatures that it 
PPP ˙ A onde IEEE 
But whatever ſucceſs this practice of making de- 
i gods might have been attended with in barbarous 


; 1 
7 Chardia's Travels, p. 412. 


e 1 don t know that any man, became a god 


[40] 


in a country where the inhabitants were refined, 
Such countries generally have too clote an infpecti- 
on into human weakneſs, tothink it inveſted with 
celeſtial power. They ſometimes indeed admit the 
gods of rangers, or of their anceſtors, which had 
their exiſtence in times of obſcurity; their weak- 
neſs being forgotten, while nothing but their pow- 
er and their miracles were remembered. The 
Chineſe, for inſtance, never had a god of their own - 
country; the idols which the vulgar worſhip at this 
day, were brought from the barbarous nations 
around them. The Roman emperors, who pretend- | 
ed to divinity, were generally taught by a poig- 6 


; nard that they were mortal; and Alexander, though | 
L he paſſed among bar barous countries for a real god, b 
5 could never perſuade his polite countrymen. into a 
3 fimilitude of thinking. The Lacedemoniaus ſhrewd- ] 
[ 1y compiied with his commands by the following 0 
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4 Ser on irreſiſtibly pleaſing in the 18 
1 converſation of a ſine woman; even though her n 
A tongue be ſilent, the eloquence of her eyes teaches by 
3 wiſdom. The mind ſympathizes with the regulari- 21 
| ty of the object in view, and, firuck- with external in 
x grace, vibrates into reſpondent harmony. In this ſo 
þ agreeable diſpoſition, I lately found myſelf in cons to 
E pany with my friend and his niece. Our converſa- ill 
tion turned upon love, which ſhe ſeemed equally ca- fix 
E pable of defending and inſpiring. We were each ri. 
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of different opinions upon this ſubject; the lady in- 


ſiſted that it was a natural and univerſal paſſion, and 


produced the happineſs of thoſe who cultivated it 
with proper precaution. My friend denied it to be 
the work of nature, but allowed it to have a real 
exiſtence, and affirmed that it was of infinite ſervice 
in refining ſociety ; while 1, to keep up the diſpute, 
affirmed it to be merely a name, firſt uſed by the 
cunning. part of the fair ſex, and admitted by the 


- filly part of ours, therefore no way more natural 


than taking ſnuffor chewing ovium. 


* 1 


How is it poſſible, cried I, that ſuch a paſſion | 


. ; C 2 4 


can be natural, when our opinions even of beauty, 
which inſpires it, are entirely the reſult of paſhon 
and caprice? The. ancients, who pretended to be 


connoifleurs in the art, have praiſed narrow fore-' 


heads, red hair, and eye-brows that joined each other 


over the noſe. Such were the charms that once 


captivated Catullus, Ovid and Anacreon. Ladies 
would, at preſent, be out of humour, if their lovers 
praiſed them for ſuch. graces; and ſhould an antique 


beauty now.revive, her face would certainly be put 


under the diſcipline of the tweezer, forehead - cloth, 
and lead comb, before it could be ſeen in public 
company. „ 2 
„ But the difference between the ancients and 
moderns is not ſo great, as between the different 
countries of the preſent world. A lover of Gongora, 


for inſtance, ſighs for thick lips; a Chineſe. lover 


is poetical in praiſe of thin. In Circaſſia, a ſtraight 
noſe. is thought molt conſiſtent with beauty; croſs 
but a mountain that ſeparates it from the Tartars, 
and there flat noſes, tawny ſkins, and eyes three 
inches aſunder, are all the faſhion. In Perſia and 


ſome other countries, a man when he marries chooſes 


to have his bride a maid ;, but in the Phillippine 
lands, if a bride · groom happens to perceive on the 
firſt, night that he is put off with a, virgin, the mar- 


riage is declared void to all intents and purpoſes, 
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and ihe bride ſent back with difgrace. In ſome parts 
of the eaſt, a woman, of beauty, Peder fed up 
for ſale, often amounts to one hundred crowns ; in 
the Kingdom of Loango, ladies of the very beſt fa- 
ſhion are ſold for a pig; queens however ſel] better, 
and ſometimes amount to a cow. In ſhort, turn even 
to England, don't 1 there ſee the beautiful part of 
the fer neglected; ; and none now marr; ing or 
| making love, but old men and old women that have 


twenty-one, rendered null and void to all intents 
and purpoſes, and thoſe ſix precious: years of woman- 
hood put under a ſtatute of virginity? What! ſhall 
Heall that rancid paſſion love, which paſſes between 
an old bachelor of fifty ſix and a-widow lady of 
forty-nine ? Never! never! What advantage is 
ſociety to reap from an' intercourſe, where the big 
belly is ofteneſt on the man's ſide? Would any per- 
ſuade me that ſuch a paſhon was natural, unleſs the 
human race were more fit for love as they approach- 
ed the decline, and, like ſilk- worms, become breed. 
ers juſt before they expired,” 

Whether love be natural or ng, reidiea my friend, 
gravely, it contributes to the happineſs of every {o- 
ciety into which it is introduced. All our pleaſures 
are ſhort, and can only charm at intervals: Jove is a 
method of protracting. our greateſt pleaſures; and 
ſurely that gameſter, who plays the greateſt ſtake to 
the beſt advanta e, will, at the end of life, rife vic- 
| torions. © This Was the opinion of Vanani, who af- 
firmed, that every hour was loft which was not ſpent in 
love.” His accuſers were unable to, comprehend his 
meaning, aud the poor advocate for love was burn- 
ed in flames, alas! no wa metaphorical. But. what- 
ever advantages the individual may reap from this 
_paſſion, ſociet will certainly be reſined and im- 
Proved by its introduction: all Taws, calculated to 
e it, tend to embrute the ſpecies, and u eak- 
en the fare. „ it cannot plat morals 3 in the 
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ved money? Dont't 1 ſee beauty, from fiſteen to 
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human breaſt, it cultivates them when there: pity, 

eneroſity, and honour, receive a brighter polith 
from its afliſtance; and a fingle amour is ſufficient 
entirely to bruſh of the clown. 

But it is an exotic of the moſt delicate conſtitu- 
tion; it requires the greateſt art to introduce it into 
a ſtate, and the ſmalleſt diſcouragement is ſuffici- 
ent to repreſs it again. Let us only conſider with 
what eaſe it was formerly extinguiſhed in Rome, and 


with what difficulty it was lately revived in Europe: 


it ſeemed to ſleep for ages, and at laſt fought its- 
way among us through tilts, tournaments, dragons, 
and all the dreams of chivalry. The reſt of the 
world, China only excepted, are, and have ever been, 
utter ſtrangers to its delights and advantages. In 
other countries, as men find themſelves ſtronger than 
women, they lay a claim to a rigorous ſeperionty ; 
this is natural, and love, which gives up this natural 
advantage, mult certainly be the effect of art. An 
art calculated to lengthen out our happier moments, 
and add new graces to ſociety. | 

I entirely acquieſce in your ſentiments, ſays the 


lady, with regard to the advantages of this paſſion, 


but cannot avoid giving FE nobler origin than you 
have been pleaſed to align. I muſt think, that 
thoſe countries where it is rejected, are obliged to 
have recourſe to art to ſtifle ſo natural a production, 
and thoſe nations, where it is cultivated, only make 
nearer advances to nature. The ſame efforts that 
are uſed in ſome places to ſuppreſs pity and other 
natural paſſions, may have been employed to extin- 
guiſh love. No nation, however unpolifthed, is re- 
markable for innocence, that is not famous for 

aſſion; it has flouriſhed in the coldeſt, as well as 
in the warmeſt regions. Even in the ſultry wilds of 
Southern America, the lover is not ſatisfied. with 
poſſeſſing his miſtreſs's perſon without having her 
ad. des 
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In all my Enna's beauties bleſt, 
Amidſi profuſion [lill ] pine ; 
For tho“ ſhe gives me up her breaſt, 


[It's panting tenant is not mine.“ 


2 


But the effects of love are too violent to be the reſult 
of an artificial paſſion. Nor is it in the power of 
faſhion to force the conſtitution into thoſe changes 
which we every day obſerve, Several have died of 
It. Few lovers are acquainted with the fate of the 
two Italian lovers, Da Corſin and Juha Bellamano, 
who, after a long ſeparation, expired with pleaſure 
in each other's arms. Such inſtances are too ſtrong 
confirmations of the reality of the paſſion, and ſerve 
tothow that ſuppreſſing it is but oppoſing the natural 
dictates of the heart. Adieu. 


F 
To the ſame. 
N clock juſt ſtruckMwo, the expiring taper 


4 riſes and ſinks in the ſocket, the watchman 
forgeis the hour in ſlumber, the laborious and the 
happy are at reſt, and nothing walks but meditation, 

nilt, revelry, and deſpair. The drunkard once 
more fills the deſtroying bow], the robber walks Lis 
midnight round, and the ſuicide lifts his guilty arm 
againſt his own facred perſon. 3 
Let me no longer waſte the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the ſallies of contemporary genius, but 
purſue the ſolitary walk, where vanity, ever chang- 
ing, but a few hours paſt walked before me, Where 
ſhe kept up the pageant, and now, like a froward 
child, ſeems huſhed with her own importunities. 


* Tranſlation of a Seuth- American Ode. 
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| What a gloom hangs all around! The dying 

lamp feebly emits a yellow gleam, no ſound is heard 
but of the chiming clock, or the diſtant watch dog. 
All the buſtle of human pride is forgotten; an hour 
like this may well diſplay the emptineſs of human 
vanity. 1 

There will come a time when this temporary ſo- 
litude may be made continual, and the city itſelf, 
like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a deſert . 
in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumph- 
ed in exiſtence, had their victories as great, joy as 

Juſt, and as unbounded, and, with ſhort-ſighted pre- 
ſumption promiſed themſelves immortality! Poſte- 
rity canthardly trace the ſituation of ſome ! The 
ſorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of 
others; and as he beholds, he learns wifdom, and 
feels the tranſience of every ſublunary poſſeſſion. 

Here, he cries, ſtood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds; there their ſenate-houſe, but now 
the haunt of every noxious reptile; temples and 
theatres ſtood here, now only an undiſtinguiſhed 
heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice firſt made them feeble. The rewards of 
ſtate were confered on amuſing, and not on uſeful 
members of ſociety. Their riches and opulence 
invited the invaders, who, though at firſt repulſed, 
returned again, conquered by perſeverance, and at 
Jaſt ſwept the defendants into undiſtinguithed de- 
ſtruction. 

How ſew appear in thoſe ſtreets, which, but ſome 
few hours ago, were crouded ; and thoſe, who ap- 
pear now, no longer wear their daily maſk, nor 
attempt to hide their lewdnefs or their miſery. 

But who are thoſe who make the ſtreets their 
couch, and find a ſhort repoſe, from wretehedneſs at 
the doors of the opulent? Theſe are ſtrangers, 
wanderers, and. orphans, whoſe circumſtances are 
too hymble to expect redreſs, and whoſe diſtreſſes 
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are too great even for pity. Their wretchedneſ; 
excites rather horror than pity. Some are without 
the covering even of rags, and others emaciated 
with diſeaſe; the world has diſclaimed them; ſoci- 
ety turns its back upon their diſtreſs, and has given 


them up to nakedneſs and hunger. Theſe poor 


thivering females have once ſeen happier days, and 
been flattered into beauty. They have been proſti- 
ruted to the gay, luxurious villain, and are now 
turned out to meet the ſeverity of winter. Perhaps, 
now lying at the doors of their betrayers, they ive 
to wretches, whoſe hearts are inſenſible, or debau- 
chees, who may curſe, but will not relieve them. 
Why, why was J born a man, and yet ſee the 
ſuffering of wretches 1 cannot relieve! Poor houſe- 
leſs creatures ! the world will give you reproaches, 
but will not give you relief. The ſlighteſt misfor- 
tunes of the great, the moſt imaginary unealineſs 
of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of 
eloquence, and held up to engage our attention and 
ſympathetic ſorrow. The poor weep unheeded, 
perſecuted by every ſubordinate ſpecies of tyranny ; 
and every Jaw, which gives others ſecurity, becomes 
an enemy to them, „ 0 
Why was this heart of mine formed with ſo much 


Senſibility ! or why was not my fortune adapted to 
its impulſe! Tenderneſs, without a capacity of 


relieving, only makes the man who feels it more 
wretched than the object which ſues for aſſiſtance. 


. 


Adieu. 
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Fum Hoam to Lien Chi Altangi, the diſcontented wan- 
derer, by the way of Moſcow, 


E been juſt ſent upon an embaſly to Japan ; 


my commiſſion is to be diſpatched in four days, 
and you can hardly conceive the pleaſure I ſhall find 
upon reviſiting my native country, [I ſhall leave 
with joy this proud, barbarous, inhoſpitable religion, 
where every object conſpires to diminiſh my ſatis- 
faction, and encreaſe my patriotiſm. | 

But though I find the inhabitants ſavage, yet the 
Dutch merchants, who are permitted to trade hi- 
ther, ſeem ſtill more deteſtable. They have raiſed 
my diſlike to Europe in general; by them I learn 
how low avarice can degrade human nature ; how 


many indignitzes an European will ſuffer for 


gain X | 

I was preſent at an audience given by the emper- 
or to the Dutch envoy, who had ſent feveral pre- 
ſents to all the courtiers ſome days previous to. his 
admiſſion ; but he was obliged to attend thoſe, he 
deſigned for the emperor, himſelf, From the ac- 
counts I had heard of this ceremony, my curioſity 
prompted me to be a ſpectator of the whole. 


Firſt went the preſents, ſet out on beautiful enam- 


elled tables, adorned with flowers, borne on men's 
ſhoulders, and followed by Japaneſe muſic and danc- 
ers. From ſo great reſpect paid to the gifts them- 
ſelves, I had fancied the donors mult have received 
almoſt divine honours, But about a quarter of an 
hour after the preſents had been carried in triumph, 


the envoy and his train were brought forward. 


They were covered from head to foot with long 
black veils, which prevented their ſeeing, each led 


by a conductor, choſen from the meaneſt of the peo · 
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le. In this diſhonourable manner, having traverſ. 
ed the city of Jedo, they at length arrived at the 
palace gate, and after waiting half an hour, were 
admitted into the guard room, Here their eyes 
were uncovered, and in about an hour the gentle— 
man uſher introduced them into the hall of audience. 
The emperor was at length ſhewn, ſitting in a 
kind of alcove at the upper end of the room, and 
the Dutch envoy was conducted towards the 
throne. | 5 | 
As ſoon as he had approached within a certain 
diſtance, the gentleman uſher cried out with a loud 
voice, Hollanda Capitan ; upon theſe words the envoy 
fell flat upon the ground, and crept upon his hands 
and feet towards the throne. Still approaching, he 


reared himſelf upon his knees, and then bowed his 


forehead to the ground. Theſe ceremonies being 
over, he was directed to withdraw, {till groveling 
on his belly, and going backward like a lobſter. 
Men mult be exceſſively fond of riches when they 
are earned with ſuch circumſtances of abject ſub. 
miſſion. Do the Europeans worſhip heaven itſelf 
with marks of more profound reſpect? Do they 
confer thoſe honours on the ſupreme of beings, 


which they pay to a barbarous king, who gives 


them a permiſſion to purchaſe trinkets and porce- 
Jaine? What a glorious exchange, to forfeit their 
national honour, and even their tile to humanity, 
for a ſcreen or a ſnuſt- box. 


If theſe ceremonies, eſſayed in the firft audience, 


appeared mortifying, thoſe that are practiſed in the 
ſecond are infinitely more ſo. In the ſecond audi- 


ence, the emperor and the ladies of court were. 


placed behind lattices, in ſuch a manner as to ſee 
without being ſeen. Here all the Europeans were 
directed to paſs in review, and grovel and act the 
{ſerpent as before: with this ſpectacle, the whole 
court ſeemed highly delighted. The ſtrangers were 
aſked a thouſand ridiculous queſtions, as to their 
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rich at fuch a rate. Periſh thoſe riches, which are 


to ſee more of others. Let me leave a people ſuſ- 
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names and their ages: They were ordered to write, 
to ſtand upright, to ſit, to ſtoop, to compliment each 
other, to be drunk, to ſpeak the [apaneſe language, 
to talk Dutch, to ſing, to eat; in ſhort, they were 
ordered to do all that could ſatisfy the curioſity of 
women. | 

Imagine, my dear Altangi, a ſet of grave men 
thus transformed into buffoons, and acting a part 
every whit as honourable as that of thoſe inſtructed 
animals, which are ſhewn in the ſtreets of Pekin to 
the mob on a holiday. Yet the ceremony did not 
end here, for every great Lord of the court was to 
be viſited in the ſame manner, and their ladies, who 
took the whim frem their huſbands, were all equal- 
ly fond of ſeeing the ſtrangers perform, even the 
children ſeeming highly diverted with the dancing 
Dutchmen. | 

Alas ! cried I to myſelf, upon returning from ſuch 
a ſpectacle, is this the nation which aſſumes ſuch 
dignity at the court of Pekin? Is this that people 
that appear ſo proud at home, and in every coun- 
try where they have the leaſt authority? How 
does a love of gain transform the graveſt of man- 
kind into the molt contemptible and ridiculous ! I 
had rather continue poor all my life, than become 


acquired at the expence of my honour or my hu- 
manity ! Let me quit, ſaid I, a country where 
there are none but ſuch as treat all others like ſlaves, 
and more deteſtable ſtill, in ſuffering ſuch treat- 
ment. I have ſeen enough of this nation, to deſire 


picious to exceſs, whoſe morals are corrupted, and 
equally debaſed by ſuperſtition and vice ; wherethe 
{ciences are left uncultivated, where the great are 
ſlaves to the prince, and tyrants to the people, where 
the women are chaſte only when debarred of the 
power ot tranſgreſſion; where the true ditciples of 
Confucius are not leſs perſecuted than thoſe of 
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Chriſtianity; in a word, a country where men are 
forbidden to think, and conſequently labour under 
the moſt miſerable ſlavery, that of mental ſervitude. 


Adieu. 


| TE 
f N EN \ 
Lien Chi Aliangi, to Fum Hoam, firſt Preſident of the 


Geremonial Academy at Pekin in China. 


* misfortunes of the great, my friend, are 
held up to engage our attention, are enlarged 
upon in tones of declamation, and the world is cal- 
led upon to gaze at the noble ſufferers; they have 
at once the comfort of admiration and pity. 

Vet where is the magnanimity of bearing misfor- 
tunes, when the whole world is looking on? Men 
in ſuch circumſtances can act bravely even from 
motives of vanity. He only, who, in the vale of 
obſcurity, can brave adverſity, who, without friends 
to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even with- 
out hope to alleviate his diſtrefles, can behave with 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly great ; whether 


zeaſant or courtier, he deſerves admiration, and 


ſhould.be held up for eur imitation and reſpect. 
The miſeries of the poor are, however, entirely 


1 diſregarded, tho' ſome undergo more real hardſhips 


in one day, than. the great in their whole lives. It 
is indeed inconceivable what difficulties the meaneſt 
Engliſh ſailor or ſoldier endures without murmering 
or regret. Every day to him 1s a day of miſery, 


and yet he bears his hard fate without repining. 


With what indignation do I hear the heroes of 
tragedy, complain of misfortunes and hardſhips, 
whoſe greateſt calamity is founded in arrogance and 
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pride. There ſevereſt diſtreſſes are pleaſures, com- 
pared to what many of the adventuring poor every 
day ſuſtain, without murmuring. Theſe may eat, 
drink and ſleep, have ſlaves to attend them, and are 
ſure of ſubſtance for life, while many of their fellow 
creatures are obliged to wander, without a friend 
to comfort or to aſſiſt them, find enmity in every 
law, and are too poor to obtain even juſtice. 

I have been led into theſe reflections, from acci- 
dentally meeting, ſome days ago, a poor fellow beg- 
ging at one of the outlets of this town, with a wood- 
en leg. I was curious to learn what had reduced him 
to his preſent ſituation, and after giving him what 
I thought proper, deſired to know the hiſtory of his 
life and misfortunes, and the manner in which he 
was reduced to his preſent diſtreſs. The diſabled 
ſoldier, for ſuch he was, with an intrepidity truly 
Britiſh, leaning on his crutch, put himſelf into an 
attitude to comply with my requeſt, and gave me 
his hiſtory as follows: as 

« As for misfortunes, Sir, I can't pretend to have 
gone through more than others. Except the loſs 
«© of my limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don't 
4 know any reaſon, thank Heaven, that I have to 
% complain: there are ſome who have loft both 
legs and an eye; but, thank Heaven, it is not quite 

% ſo bad with me. x 295 
% My father was a labourer in the country, and 
« died when I was five years old; ſo I was put 
«© upon the pariſh. As he had been a wandering 
“ fort of a man, the pariſhioners were not able to 
ce tell to what pariſh I belonged, or where I was 
© born; ſo they ſent me to another pariſh, and that 
« pariſh ſent me to a third; till at laitit was thought 
6“ I belonged to no pariſh at all. At length, how- 
«© ever, they fixed me. I had ſome diſpoſtiion to 
« be a ſcholar, and had actually learned my letters; 
«© but the maſter of the work-houte put me to bu- 
c ſineſs as ſoon as I was able to handle a mallet. 


plantations. 
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% Here Ilived an eaſy kind of a life for five 
years; I only wrought ten hours in the day, and 
had my meat and drink provided for my labour. 
It is true I was not ſuffered to ſtir far from the 
houſe, for fear I ſhould run away : but what of 


that, I had the liberty of the whole houſe, and 


the yard before the door, and that was enough 


for me. | 


« I was next bound out to a farmer; where I was 
up both early and late, but 1 ate and drank well, 
and liked my buſineſs well enough, till he died, 
Being then obliged to provide tor myſelf, 1 was 
reſolved to go and ſeek my fortune. Thus ] liv- 
ed and went from town to town, working when! 
could get employment, and ftarving when I could 
get none, and might have lived ſo ſtill: but hap- 
pening one day to go through a field belonging to 
a magiſtrate, I — 4 a hare croſſing the path juſt 
before me. I believe the devil put it in my head 
to fling my ſtick at it: well, what will you have 


on't? 1 killed the hare, and was bringing it away 


in triumph, when the juſtice himſelf met me; he 
called me a villain, and collaring me, deſired 1 
would give an account of myſelf. I began im- 
mediately to give a full account of all that l knew 


of my breed, ſeed and generation: but though 


I gave a very long account, the juſtice ſaid, I 


could give no account of myſelf; ſo I was indict- 


ed, and found guilty of being poor, and ſent 
to.Newgate, in 'order to be tranſported to the 


4% People may ſay this and that of being in jail ; 
but for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a 
place as ever I was in, in all my life. I had my 
belly full to eat and drink, and did no work ; but 


alas! this kind of life was too good to laft forever 


I was taken out of priſon, after five months, put 
on board of a ſhip, and ſent off with two hundred 


more. Our paſſage was but indifferent, for we 
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7 were all confined in the hold, and died very faſt 


66 


ſor want of ſweet air and proviſions ; but for my 


„part, I did not want meat, becauſe I had a fever 
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all the way ; Providence was kind ; when provi- 
{tons grew ſhort it took away my defire of eat. 
ing. When we came on ſhore, we were ſold to 
the planters. I was bound for ſeven years, and, 
as 1 was no ſcholar, for J had forgot my letters, I 
was obliged to work among the negroes ; and 
ſerved out my time, as in duty bound to do. 

«& When my time was expired, I worked my paſ- 
ſage home, and glad | was to ſee Old England 
again, becauſe J loved my country. O liberty! 
liberty! liberty! that is the property of every 
Engliſhman, and I will die in its defence: I was 
afraid, however, that i ſhould be indicted for a 


vagabond once more, ſo 1 did not much care to 


go into the country, but kept about town, and did 
little jobs when 1 could get them. 1 was very 
happy in this manner for ſome time ; till one 
evening, coming home from work, two men 
knocked me down, and then deſired me to ſtand 
ſtill. They belonged to a preſs gang; I was 
carried before the juſtice, and as I could give no 
account of my ſelf (that was the thing that al- 
ways hobbled me) 1 had my choice left, whether 
to go on board a man of war, or liſt for a ſoldier ; 
I ctoſe to be a ſoldier, and in this part of a gen- 
tleman I ferved two campaigns, was at the battles 
11 Flanders, and received but one wound through 
the breaſt, which 1s troubleſome to this day, 

© When the peace came on, I was diſcharged ; 
and as I could not work, becauſe my wound was 
ſome times painful, ] liſted for a landman in the 
Eaſt India company's ſervice, I here fought the 
French in ſix pitched battles ; and verily believe, 
that if I could read or write, eur captain would 
have given me promotion, and made me a cor- 
poral ; but that was not my good fortune. I ſoon 
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ce fell ſick, and, when I became good for nothing, 
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myſelf awake, if 1 lend a hand.“ © Then follow 


ot leave to return home again with forty pounds 
in my pocket, which I ſaved in the ſervice. This 
was at the beginning of the preſent war, ſo 1 
hoped to be ſet on hore, and to have the pleaſure 
of ſpending my money; but the government 
wanted men, and I was preſſed again before ever 
I could ſet foot on ſhore. 
«© The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, an obſti- 
nate fellow : he ſwore that 1 underſtood my 
buſineſs perfectly well, but that I pretended ſick- 
neſs merely to be idle: God knows | knew nothing 
of ſea buſineſs ! He beat me without conſidering 
what he was about. But {till my forty pounds 
was ſome comfort to me under every beating ; 
the money was my comfort, and the money I 
might have had to this day; but that our ſhip 
was taken by the French, and ſo I loſt it all. 
% Our crew was carried into a French priſon, 
and many of them died, becauſe they were not 
uſed to live in jail, but for my own part it was 
nothing to me, for I was ſeaſoned. One night, 
however, as J was ſleeping on the bed of boards, 
with a warm blanket about me, (for I always 
love to lie well) I was awaked by the boatſwain, 


who had a dark lanthorn in his hand, Jack, ſays 


he to me, will you knock out the French ſentry's 
brains?“ 1 don't care, ſays I, ſtriving to keep 


me, ſays he, and I hope we ſhall do buſineſs.” 
So up I got, and tied my blanket, which was all 
the cloaths I had, about my middle, and went 
with him to fight the Frenchmen : we had no 
arms ; but one Engliſhman 1s able to beat five 
Frenchmen at any time; ſo we went down to the 
door, where both the ſentries were poſted, and 
ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms in amo- 
ment, and knocked them down. From thence 
nine of -us ran together to the quay, and ſeizing 
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ec the firſt boat we met, got ont of the harbour, and 
ce put to ſea: we had not been here three days, be- 
e fore we were taken up by an Engliſt privater, 
„ who was glad of ſo many good hands, and we 
e conſented to run our chance. However, we had 
e not ſo much luck as we expected. In three days 
% we fell in with a French man of war of forty 
„ guns, while we-had but twenty-three ; ſo to it 
%%% e went. The fight laſted for three hours, and 
I verily believe we ſhould have taken the French- 
05 man, but unfortunately we loſt almoſt all our men, 
juſt as we were going to get the victory. I was 
0 once more in the power of the French, and I be- 
ee Heve it would have gone hard with me, had 1 
—— been brought back to my old jail in Breſt: but 
ce by good fortune we were : re-raken „ and carried to 
we 5 once more. 

„ Thad almoſt forgot to 5 rell you, that i in this laſt 
% „engagement I was wounded in two places: I loſt 
ce foùr fingers of the left hand, and my leg was cut 

e off. Had I the good fortune to have Joſt my leg 
ce and the uſe of 5 hand on board a king's: ſhip, 
ee and not a privateer, I ſhould have been entitled to 
4 cloathing and maintenance during the reſt of my 
& life, but that was not my chance ; one man is 
ec born with a filver i poon in his mouth and another 
ee with a wooden lade. However, bleſſed be God. 


40 got. that I know. on but a Temnch: and the 
c Juſtice of Peace;??;*/ 1 5+ 

by Thus ſaying; he limped off: leaving my trend * 

me in admiration of his intrepidity and content ; 

nor oould we avoid acknowledging, that an habitual 

acquaintance with miſery is the delt e of for- 

| titude and 9 880 (efron OVEN. 
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L. E 5 1 E n oxix. 
From the ene. 


Tue titles of European N are rather more 
numerous than ours of «ſia, but by no means 
ſo ſublime. The king of Viſapour or Pegu, not ſa- 
tisfied with claiming t 15 globe and all its appurten- 
ances, to him and his heirs, afferts a property even 
in the firmament, and extends his orders to the milky 
way. The monarchs of Europe, with more modeſty, 
confine their titles to earth, but make up by num- 
ber what is wanting in their ſublimity. Such is their 
paſſion for a long; litt of theſe ſplendid trifles, that 1 
have known a German'prince with more titles than 
ſubjects, and a x as nobleman with more names 
than ſhirts. Ine 

_ Contrary to this“ The Englith be f ſays a 
Writer of the laſt century, ' diſdain to accept of ſuch 
titles, which tend only to encreaſe their pride with- 
out improving their glory ; they are above depend- 
ing on the feeble helps of heraldry for reſpect, per- 
fektly ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of acknow- 
Tedged powgr.” At preſent, however, theſe max- 
ims are laſd aſide ; the Engliſn monarchs have of 
late aſſumed new titles, and have impreſſed their 
coins with the names and arms of obſcure dukedoins, 
petty ſtates, and ſubordinate employments. Their 
deſign in this, I make no doubt, was laudably to add 
new luſtre, to the Briiiſh throne; but in reality, pul- 
try claims only ſerve to diminiſh that pe ey 
are deſigned to ſecure. e e 

There is, in the Render Famed by kings, as in the 
decorations ofarchitecture, a majeſtic fimpkcity ,which 
beſt conduces to inſpire our reverence and reſpect ; 
numerous and triflingornaments in either are flrong 
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indications of meanueſs in the deſigner, or of con- 


cealed deformity : ſhould, for inſtance, the Emperor 
of China, among other titles, aſſume that of Deputy 


Mandarine of Maccau, or the Monarch of Great- 
Britain, France, and Ireland, deſire to be acknow- 
ledged as Duke of Brentford, Lunenburgh, or Lin- 


colu, the obſerver revolts at this mixture of import- 


ant and paltry claims, and forgets the emperor in 
his familiarity with the duke or the deputy. 

J remember a ſimilar inſtance of this inverted am- 
bition in the illuſtrious King of Manacabo, upon his 
fir ſt treaty with the Portugueſe. Among the pre- 
ſents that were made him by the ambailador of that 
nation, was a ſword with a braſs hilt, which he ſeem- 
ed to ſet a peculiar value upon. This he thought 
too great an acquiſition to his glory, to be forgotien 
among the number of his titles. He therefore gave 
orders, that his ſubjects ſhould ſtyle him for the fu- 
ture, Talipot, the immortal potentate of Manacabo, 
Meſſenger of the Morning, Enlightener of the Sun, 
Poſſ⸗ſſor of the whole Earth, and mighty Monarch 
of the Braſs-handled ſword. _ th 4 

This method of mixing majeſtic and paltry titles, 


of quartering the arms M a great empire and an 


ob{cure province upon the ſame medal here, had 
its riſe in the virtuous partiality of their late mo- 


narchs. Willing te teſtify an affection to their na- 


tive country, they gave its name and enſigus a place 


upon their coins, and thus in ſome meaſure enobled 
its obſcurity, It was indeed but juſt, that a people, 
which had given England up their king, ſhould re- 
ceive ſome honorary equivalent in 9695 ; bur at 
preſent theſe motives are no more: England has 
now a monarch wholly Britiſh, and it bas ſome rea- 
{on to hope for Britiſh titles upon Britiſh coins. 
However were the money of England deſigned to 
circulate in Germany, there would be no flagrant 
impropriety in impreſſing it with German names 


and arms; but though this might have been ſo upon 
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former occaſions, I am told there is to danger of it 
for the future: as England therefore deſigns to keep 
back its gold, | candidly think Lunenburg, Olden- 
burgh, and the reſt of them, may very well keep 
back their titles. ͤĩ yet! 

It is a miſtaken prejudice in princes, to think that 
a number of loud founding names can give new 
claims to reſpect.. The truly greathave ever diſdain- 
ed them. When Timur the Lame had conquered A- 
ua, an orator by profeſſion came to compliment him 
upon the occaſion. | He began his harangue, by 
11 yliug him the moſt omnipotent and the moſt glo- 
ious object of the creation; the emperor ſeemed 
diſpleaſed with his paltry adulation, yet ſtill he 
went on complimenting him, as the moſt mighty, 
the moſt valiant, and the moſt perfect of beings: 
Hold there, my friend, cries the lame emperor, 
hold there, till I have got another leg. In fact, the 
feeble or the deſpotic alone find pleaſure in multi- 
plying theſe pageants of vanity, but ſtrength and 
freedom have nobler aims, and often find the fineſt 
adulation in majeſtic ſimplicity. _ e 

The young monarch of this country has already 
reſlified a proper contempt for ſeveraly unmeaning 
appendages on royalty ; cooks and fcullions have 
been obliged to quit their fires ; gentlemen's gentle- 
men, and the whole tribe of neceflary people, who 
did nothing, have been diſmiffed from further ſer- 
vices. A youth, who can thus bring back fimplict- 
ty and fragality to a court, will ſoon probably have 
a true reſpef for his on glory, and while he has 
diſmiſſed all uſeleſs employ ments, may diſdain to 
accept of empty or degrading titles. Adieu. 
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5 From tne fame. SM 


TT HENEVER TI attempt to characterize the Eng- 

VV liſh in general, ſome unforeſeen difficulties 
conſtantly occur to diſconcert my deſign ; I heſi- 
tate between cenſure and praiſe : when I conſider 
them as a reaſoning, philoſophical people, they have 


my applauſe ;; but when I reverſe the medal, and 


obſerve their inconſtancy and irreſolution, I can 
ſcarcely perſuade myſelf that I am obſerving the 
ſame people F 

Let, upon examination, this very inconſtancy, ſo 
remarkable here, flows from no other ſource than 


their love of reaſoning. The man who examines a 


complicated ſubject on every ſide, and calls in rea- 


ſon to his aſſiſtance, will frequently change; will 
find himſelf diſtracted by oppoſing probabilities and 
contending proofs : every alteration of place will 
diverſify the proſpect, will give ſome latent argu- 
ment. new force, and contribute to maintain an an- 
archy in ths mnude. e 

On the contrary, they who never examine with 
their own reaſon, act with more ſimplicity. Igno- 
rance is politive, inſtinct preſerves, and the human 
being moves in ſafety within the narrow circle of 
brutal uniformity. What is true with regard to 
individuals, is not leſs ſo when applied to ſtates. 


A reaſoning government, like this, is in continual 
fluctuation, while thoſe kingdoms, where men are 


taught not to controvert but to obey, continue al- 


ways the ſame. In Aſia, for inſtance, where the 


monarch's authority is ſupported by force, and ac- 
knowJedged through fear, a change ofgovernment is 
entirely unknown, All the inhabitants ſeem to wear 


the ſame mental complexion, and remain contented 


pre 


0 J 


with hereditary oppreſſion. The ſovereign's plea- 
ſure is the ultimate rule of duty; every branch of 
the adminiſtration is a perfect epitome of the 


whole ; and if one tyrant is depoſed, another 


ſtarts up in his room to govern as his predeceſlor. 
The Engliſh, on the contrary, inſtead of being led 
by power, ndeavonr to guide. themſelves by rea- 
fon ; inſtead of appealing. to the pleaſure of the 
prince, appeal to the original Tights of mankind. 
What one rank of men aflert is denied by others, as 
the. reaſons on oppoſite ſides happen to come home 
with greater. or leſs. conviction. The people of 
Aſia are directed by precedent, which never alters ; 
the Englim by reaſon, Which! is ever changing its 
APPEATANEE: 

he diſadvantages of an Aſiatic government, 
Fi Hon in this manner by precedent, are evident; 
original errors are thus continued, without bop 
of redreſs, and all marks, of genius are levell ed 
down act one. ſtandard, ſince no ſuperiority of think- 


1 g can ah allowed its exertion in mending obvious 


etects. But to recompence thoſe defects, their 
governments undergo no new-alterations, they have 
no new evils to fear, nor no fermentations in the 
conſtitution that continue: the ſtruggle for power 
is ſoon over, and all becomes tranquil as before ; 
they are habituated to ſubordination, and men are 
taught to form no other defi res than thoſe which 
they are allowed to farisfy. | 
The diſadvantages of a over rnment, actin from 
the immediate influence, of reaſon, like that of 


England, are not leſs than thoſe of the former. It 


18 extremely difficult to induce a number of free 


beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit; every 


poſſihle advantage will neceflarily be ſought, and 
every attempt to procure it muſt be attended with 
a new fermentation ; various reaſons will lead dif- 
ferent. ways, and equity : and advantage will often 
be out- balance ed by a combination of clamour and 
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prejudice, But though ſuch a people may be thus 
in the wrong, they have been influenced by an hap- ; 
pz deluſion, their errors are ſeldom ſeen till they. 
are felt; each man is himfelf the tyrant he has 
obeyed, and ſuch a maſter he can eaſily forgive. 
The diſadvantages he feels may in reality be equal 
to wliat is felt in the moſt deſpotic government; but 
man will bear every calamity with patience, when 
he knows himſelf to be the author of his own mis- 
fortunes“ Adien. 1 ming 
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From the fame. 


ME long reſidence here begins to fatigue me ; 

as every object ceaſes to be new, it no jonger 
continues to be pleaſing; ſome minds are ſo fond of 
variety, that pleaſure itſelf, if permanent, wonld be 
e e e. and we are thus obliged to ſolicit new 
happineſs even by courting diſtrets : 1 only there- 
fore wait the arrival of my ſon to vary this trifling 
ſcene, and borrow new pleaſure from danger and 
fatigue. A life, 1 own, thus ſpent in wandering 
from place to place, is at beſt but empty diflipation.. 
But to purſue triffes is the lot of humanity ; and 
whether we buſtle in a pantomime, or ſtrut at a 
coronation; whether we ſhout at a bonſire, or 
harangue in a ſenate houſe ; whatever object we 
follow, it will at laſt ſurely conduct us to futility and 
difappointment. The wiſe buftle and laugh as they 
walk in the pageant, but fools buſtle and are im- 
portant; and this probably is all the difference be- 
teen mmm. 8 

This may be an apology for the levity of my 
former correſpondence ; I talked of trifles, and T 
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knew they were trifles; to make the things of this 
life ridiculous, it was only ſufficient to call them by 
% ³˙³»0 een ) )] )) ]˙ ͤ . 
In other reſpects I have omitted ſeveral ſtriking 
circumſtances in the deſcription of this country, as 
ſappoling them either already known to you, or as 
not being thoroughly known to myſelf : but there 
is one omiſſion for which I expect no forgiveneſs, 
namely, my being totally ſilent upon their buildings, 
roads, rivers and mountains. This is a branch of 
ſcience, on which all other travellers are ſo very 
prolix, that my deficiency will appear the more 
glaring. W ith what pleaſure, ſor inſtance, do ſome 
read of a traveller in Egypt meaſuring a fallen 
column with his cane, and finding it exactly five feet 
nine inches long; of his creeping through rhe 
mouth of a catacomb, and coming out by a different 
hole from that he entered ; of his ſtealing the finger 
of an antique ſtatue, in ſpite of the janizary that 
watched him; or his. adding a new. conjecture to 
the hundred and fourteen conjectures already pub- 
liſhed upon the names of Oſiris and Iſis. 
Methinks I hear ſome of my friends in China de- 
manding a ſimilar account of London and the ad- 
jacent villages; and if I remain here much longer, 
it is probable l may gratify their curiolity. I intend, 
when run dry on other topics, to take a ſerious 
ſurvey of the city wall; to deſcribe that beautiful 
building, the manſion-houſe; I will innumerate the 
magnificent ſquares in which the. nobility chiefly 
reſide, and the Royal palace appointed for the re- 
ception of the Engliſh monarch; nor will I forge t 
the beauties of Shoe-lane, in which I myſelf have 
reſided ſince my arrival. You ſhall find me no way 
inferior to many of my brother -travellers in the 
arts of deſeription. At preſent, however, as a ſpe- 
cimen of this way of writing, I ſend you a few haſty 
remarks, collected i1 a late journey I made to Kent - 
iſh' town, and this in the ſtyle of modern voyagers. 
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* Having heard much of Kentiſſi- town, I conceiv- 
| i ed a ſtrong deſire to ſee that celebrated place. 
„could have withed, indeed, to ſatisfy my curioſi- 
ty Without going thither ; but that was impracti- 
cable, and therefore I reſolved to go. Travellers 
have two methods of going to Kentiſh-town ; 
© they take coach, which coſts nine-pence, or they 
«© go a foot, which coils nothing: in my opinion, a 
% coach is by far the moſt eligible convenience, but 
sas reſolved to go on foot, having conſidered 
<< with myſelf, that going in that manner would be 
«© the cheapeſt , way. . : 1 92 


As you ſer out from Deg-houſe bar, you enter 


” upon a fine levelled road, railed in on both ſides, 


«© commanding on the right a fine proſpect of groves 


« and fields enamelled with flowers, which would 
« wonderfully charm the ſenſe of ſmelling, were it 
« not for a dunghill on the left, which mixes it ef- 
% fluvia with their odours. This dunghill is of 
% much greater antiquity than the road; and I muſt 
« not omit a piece of injuſtice was going to com- 
cc mit upon this occaſion. My indignation +, was 
«« Jevelled againſt the makers of the dunghill, for 
«« having brought it ſo near the road; whereas, it 


2 


© ſhould have fallen upon the makers of the road, | 


«« for having brought that ſo near the dunghill. 
After proceeding in this manner for ſome time, 
„ a building, reſembling. ſomewhat. a triumphal 
c arch, ſalutes the traveller's view. This ſtructure, 
e however, is peculiar to this country, and vulgarly 


c called a turnpike gate: I could perceive a long 


e inſcription in large characters on the front, pro- 
ce bably upon the occaſion of ſome triumph; but, be- 
« ing it haſte, I left it to be made out by forme 
cc ſubſequent adventurer, who may happen to travel 
c this way, ſo continuing my courſe to the welt, x 
c ſoon arrived at an unwalled town, called Iſlington 

„ [{lington. is a pretty neat town, moſtly, builc 
«© of brick, with a church and bells - It has a 


E 
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4% ſmall lake, or rather pond, in the midſt; though 
cc at preſent very much neglected. I am told it is 
dry in ſummer; if this be the caſe, it can be no 
x very proper receptacle for fiſh, of which the in- 
c habitants themſelves feem ſenſible, by bringing . 
re « all that is eaten from London. 

After having ſurveyed the curioſities of this 
Ce « fair and beautiful town, I proceeded forward, 
4 6 leaving a fair tone building, called the White 
"1 « Conduit Houſe, on my right; here the inhabitants 

| 


* 


« of London often aflemble to celebrate a ſeaſt of 
f « hot rolls and butter; ſeeing ſuch numbers, each 
| « with their little tables before them, employed on 
| «© this occaſion, muſt no doubt be a very amuſing 
i5 de ſight tothe looker on, but ſtill more ſo to thoſe 
«© who perform in the ſolemnity. | | 
% From hence parted with reluctance to Pancrafs 
&, as it is written, or Pancridge as it is pronounced; 
'« but which ſhotffd be both pronounced and written 
667 Pangrace. This emendation I will venture es 
| et arbitrio'> PAN in the Greek language ſignifies all, 
„ Which, added to the Engliſh word grace, m makeik 
= 6% All. grace, or Pangrace, and indeed this is a very 
proper appellation to a place of ſo much ſanctity, 
BD % as Pangrace is univerſally eſteemed. However 
ee this be, if you except the pariſh church and its 
0 fine bells, there is little in Pangrace | worth tho 
c attention of the curious obſerver. _ | 
„ From Pangrace to Kentiſh- town is an eaſy 
; 
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c journey +: one mile and a quarter: the road 

(lies through a fine champaign country, well wa- 
4 tered with beautiful drains, and enamelled with 

cc flowers of all kinds, which might contribute to 

e charmevery ſenſe, were it not that the odoriferous | 

| « gales are often more impregnated with duſt than 1 

| « perfume, © os 

| % As yon enter. Kentiſh town, the eye is at once 

3 preſented with the ſhops of artificers, ſuch as ven- mn 

1 ers of candles, e coal, and Hair e © | 
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ce there are allo. ſeveral Auguſt buildings of red 
6 brick, with numberleſs ign-poſts, or rather pil- 
de lars, in a peculiar order of architecture ; 1 ſend 
* you a drawing of ſeveral, vide A. B. C. This 
% pretty town probably borrows its name from its 
& vicinity to the county of Kent; and indeed it is 
% not. unnatural that it ſhould, as there are only Lon- 
«© don and the adjacent villages that lie between 
« them, Be this as it will, perceiving night approach, 
« made a hafty repaſt on roaſted mutton, and a 
«« certain dried fruit called potatoes, reſolving to 
„ protract my remarks' upon my return: and this 
& I would very willingly have done; but was pre- 
«« vented by a circumitance, which in truth I had 
«« for ſome time foreſeen ; for night coming on, it 
« was impoſhible to take proper ſurvey of the coun- 
6 try, as | was to return home in the dark.“ Adieu. 
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Ar TER a variety of diſappointments, my wiſhes 


are at length fully ſatisfied. My ſon, ſo long 
expected, is arrived, at once by his preſence banifh- 


ing my anxiety, and opening a yew ſcene of unex- 


pected pleaſure. . His improvements in mind, and 
perſon ha ve far ſurpaſſed even the ſanguine expec- 
tations of a father. I left him a boy, but he is re- 
turned a man ; pleaſing in his perſon, hardened by 
-ravel, and poliſhed by adverſity. His diſappoint- 


ment in love, however, had infuſed an air of melan- 


choly into his converſation; which ſeemed at inter- 
vals to interrupt our mutual ſatisfaction. I expected 
that this could find a cure only from time; but for- 
tune, as if willing to load us with her favours, has, 
in a moment, repaid every uneaſineſs with rapture . 


- 
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' Two days after bis arrival, the man in black, with 
his beautiful niece, came to congratulate us upon 
this occaſton : but gueſs our ſurpriſe, when my 
friend's lovely kinſwoman was found to be the very 
_ captive my ſon had reſcued from Perſia, and who 
had been wrecked on the Wolga, and was carried 
by the Ruſſian peaſants to the port of Archangel. 
Were I to hold the pen of a noveliſt, I might be 
prolix in deſcribing their feelings at ſo unexpected 
an interview; but you may conceive their joy, 
without any aſſiſtance; words were unable to ex- 
preſs their tranſport, then how can words deſcribe 
When two young perſons are ſincerely enamour- 
ed of each other, nothing can give me ſuch pleaſure 
as ſeeing them married ; whether I know the par- 
ties or not, I am happy at thus binding one link 
more in the univerſal chain. Nature has, in ſome 
meaſure, formed me for a_match-maker, and given 
ane a ſoul to ſympathize with every mode of human 
felicity. I inſtantly, therefore, conſulted the man 
in black, whether we might not crown their mutual 
_ wiſhes by marriage; his foul ſeems formed of ſimi- 
lar materials with mine, he inſtantly gave his con- 
ſent, and the next day was appointed for the ſolem- 


P 


nization of their nuptiaasas. 
All the acquaintances which I had made fince my 
arrival were preſent at this gay ſolemnity. The 
little beau was conſtituted maſter of the ceromonies, 
and his wife, Mrs. Tibbs, conducted the entertain- 
ment with proper decorum. The man in black, 
and the pawn-broker's widow, were very ſprightly 
and tender upon this occaſion. * The widow was 
drefled up under the direction of Mrs. 'Tibbs ; and 
as for her lover, his face was ſet off by the aſſiſtance 
of a pig-tail wig, which was lent by the little bean, 
to fit him for making love with proper formality. 
The whole company eaſily perceived, that it would 
be a double wedding before all was over, and indeed 
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my rrienu and the widow ſeemed to make no ſecret 


produce me as the very pattern of diſcretion to 


ſtand cutting up a fowl ; J always begin with the 


with the wing. 
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of their paſſion ; he even called me aſide, in order 
to know my candid opinion, whether I did not think 
him a little too old to be married, As for my own 
part, continued he, I know l am going to play the 
fool, but all my friends will praiſe my wiſdom, and 


others. | | 

At dinner, every thing ſeemed to run on with 
good humour, harmony and ſatisfaction. Every 
creature in company thought themſelves pretty, and 
every jeſt was laughed at: the man in black fat 
next his miſtreſs, helped her plate, chimed her glaſs, 
and jogging her knees and her elbow, he whiſpered 
ſomething arch in her ear, on which ſhe patted his 
cheek ; never was antiquated paſſion ſo playful, ſo 
harmleſs and amuſing, as between this reverend 
couple. | F 

The ſecond courſe was now called for, and among 
a variety of other'diſhes, a fine turkey was placed 
before the widow, The Europeans, you know, 
carve as they eat : my friend therefore begged his 
miſtreſs to help him to a part of the turkey. The 
widow, pleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing her 
kill in carving, an art, upon which, it ſeems, ſhe 
piqued herſelf, began to cut it up, by firſt taking 
off the leg. Madam, cries my friend, if I may be 
permitted to adviſe, I would begin by cutting off the 
wing, and then the leg will come off more eaſily.“ 
« Sir, replies the widow, give me leave to under- 
leg.” „Les, madam, replies the lover, but if the 
wing be the moſt convenient manner, I would begin 
„ Sir, interrupts the lady, when 
you have fowls of your own, begin with the win 
if you pleaſe ; but give me leave to take off the leg. 
I hope 1 am not to be taught at this time of day. 
«© Madam, interrupts he, we are never too old to be 


inſtructed,” „Old, Sir! interrupts the other, whe 
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is old, Sir; when I die of age, I know of ſome that 
will quake for fear; if the leg does not come off, 
take the turkey to yourſelt.” © Madam, replied. 
the man in black, I don't care a farthing whether 


the leg or the wing comes off; if you care for the 


leg firit, why you ſhall have the argument, even 
though it be as I ſay.” As for the matter of that, 
cries the widow, I don't care a fig whether you are 
for the leg off or on: and friend, for the future, 
keep your diſlance.”” «© O, replied the other, that 
is eaſily done, it is only moving to the other end of 
the table, and ſo, madam, your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant.” ““)“ 

Thus was this courtſhip of one age deſtroyed in 
one moment; for this dialogue effectually broke - 
off the match between this reſpectable couple, that 
had been but juſt concluded, The ſmalleſt accidents 
diſappoint the moſt import treaties. . However, 
though it in ſome meaſure interrupted the general 
ſatisfaction, it no ways leflened the. happineſs of 
the youthful couple; and by the young, lady's 
looks, I could perceive ſhe was not entirelyadiſ- 


| 4 _ Pleaſed with the interruption, 


In a few hours the whole tranſaction ſeemed en- 
tirely forgotten, and we have all ſince enjoyed 
thole mtiskactions which reſult from a conſciouſneſs 
of making each other happy. My ſon and his fair 
partner are fixed here for life; the man in black 
has given him up a ſmall eſtate in the country, 
which, added to what I was able to beſtow, will be 
| capable of ſupplying all the real, but not the fictiti- 
E. ous demands of happineſs. As for myſelf, the world 

being but one city to me, I don't much care in 
which of the ſtreets I happen to reſide ; I ſhall, 
therefore, ſpend the remainder of life in examining 


the manners of different countries, and have pre- 


be my companion. 


vailed upon the man in hang 8 
Confucius, who 
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